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True Conservation. 

There are many kinds of conserva- 

tion and they differ in importance. 
’ But the conservation of the country 
boys and girls, the preventing of 
their being educated away from the 
farm is the most important of all 
just now. We need not belittle any 
other good cause in the least to put 
this first. 

Why are the boys and girls grow- 
ing up and leaving the farm? Why 
is the rural population of the eastern 
and mid-western states less than it 
was a few years back? Why has 
there been such a tremendous growth 
of the cities while the country has 
scarcely held its own? 

It is time we were finding an an- 
swer to these questions. It is time 
to get at the root of the evil in- 
fluence that is making resident farm 
ownership decrease and teénantry in- 
crease. 

There is no disputing the fact that 
farm help is a scarce article. At 
the same time there is a bread line 
in many cities because men cannot 
find work. There is no disputing 
the fact that the boys and girls have 
been educated away from the farm. 
Even the parents have been looking 
forward to the time when they could 
move to town. The whole influence 
has been townward. ° 

The country school must be reor- 
Kanized along lines that will con- 
serve the youth of the farms for the 

ntry. The boys can be taught to 

proud of farming. The girls can 
taught to like housework because 
t understand the underlying prin- 
ciples of domestic science. When a 
boy gets interested in scientific agri- 











er. 


|culture he will become an interested 
farmer and stay'on the farm. The 
town will have no charms for the 
country youth properly schooled. 
Many a country school is closed 
for lack of pupils. The scattering 
schools should be consolidated. Bet- 
ter teachers at better pay must be 
the new order of things. Agricul- 
tural high schools in every county 
have got to be established. Farm 
life must be made attractive if rural 
youths would be kept on the farm. 
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Better Farming Methods. 

No matter how bad, there can be 
better; no matter how good there 
can still be better methods. Just 
an ear of corn added to a hill, just 
an extra shock of grain added to 
the yield, just one pig added to the 
average litter, just a few eggs or a 
few pounds of milk above what has 
been the record is better farming, 
provided the soil has not been robbed 
to make the increase. 

It seems that every farmer would 
strive to get better returns from year 
to year. He would if he kept ac- 
count—tthat is, we believe that just 


would lead to a better farming. 

Better results will never be ob- 
tained without effort, study, close at- 
tention to the business end of farm- 
ing. The standpatter is never get- 
ting anywhere because he’s too lazy 
to try, too self-conceited perhaps to 
acknowledge that there is yet some- 
thing he might learn about farming. 

The Breakfast Bacon Special was 
going through Iowa proclaiming bet- 
ter methods of raising hogs—so as 
to raise more and raise them cheap- 
er. One old man was asked to go 
up to the car and hear the lecture 
on hogs. He flatly refused. Said 
he’d been raisin’ hawgs all his life 
and guessed he knew how all right 
all right! He was a hog standpatter. 
He stood in his own light. 

And it was the same day when I 
asked an old darky woman to go in 
and hear the lecture on domestic 
science. ‘‘An’ w’at might dat be?” 

‘“‘Why that’s where the ladies tell 
how best to cook bacon and ham 
and pork chops, etc.”’ : 

*“My Lawdy, Ah been a cookin’ fo’ 
fo’ty year. Ah been a cook, I has.” 

“Then you ought to be interested 
in this thing,” I said. And she was. 
She went in, heard the lecture and 
came out smiling. Said it was 
“foine.” She was no standpatter 
—she was still willing to learn how 
to cook bacon. 

It is the spirit of the progressive 
that leads to better farming. It is 
the stubborn conceit of the stand- 
patter that leads to run-down farms, 
depleted soils, and disgraceful farm 
averages. 
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A Christmas Present. 

The way to be good is to do good, 
and the way to do good is to benefit 
someone else. 

The Christmas spirit is the giving 
spirit, and here’s a way we suggest 
you exercise the giving spirit. 

Every one of you knows someone 
whom you would gladly give some 
small token of esteem to as a Christ- 
mas present. You naturally want to 
select a present that is useful, help- 
ful, lasting as long as possible, and 
not costing too much money. Why not 
,make some friend a present of Suc- 





a little competition between accounts | 


cessful Farming for a year or more. 

As a present, Successful Farming 
‘fills all the requirements—it is use- 
ful, helpful, lasting, and not costing 
you much money, It will be doing 
good for a year or more. Every is- 
sue will remind the friends of your 
kind interest in them. You will spend 
many a dollar for presents that will 
not be appreciated as much, will do 
little real good, and not last very 
long after Christmas. 

Successful Farming has stood for 
the best things in farm life. Its 
pages are full of optimism, full of 
useful knowledge, full of sound ad- 
vice. The lessons are as clear in 
tone as though they came from the 
pulpit, as simple in form as though 
they came from the schoolroom, ‘as 
personal in nature as though they 
were told to you face to face. One 
Oklahoma young man wrote that his 
mother says she regards Successful 
Farming next to her Bible. 

Why such unqualified endorsement 
of Successful Farming? Because the 
reading matter is so pure and clean, 
and the advertising part as free from 
all objectionable advertising that any 
good woman knows she can let her 
boys and girls read Successful Farm- 
ing without fear that they will re- 
ceive harm therefrom. You can’t 
say that of all the papers you take. 

Successful Farming is a remark- 
ably good farm paper in every re- 
spect. Its editorials are clear cut 
and to the point, They treat great 
problems without gloves on. The 
reading matter in the various depart- 
ments is of the highest quality that 
money can buy. The contributors on 
farm topics are either farmers or ag- 
ricultural college experimenters and 
teachers who know what they are 
talking about. 

We pay big sums for some of the 
special articles that cost you a mere 
trifle of a yearly subscription for 
the whole paper. No farm paper 
gives you a greater value for your 
money. In the near future we are 
going to raise the price of subscrip- 
tion. For a long time we have felt 
the need of this because of the great- 
er cost of each issue. But right 
now the opportunity is given you to 
send in subscriptions for your Christ- 
mas friends at the old rate. This 
is to your advantage as well as to 
the friend you subscribe for. 

If you will use the Christmas cou- 
pon on page 75 we will let your 
friend know that you have sent Suc- 
cessful Farming as a Christmas pres- 
ent. We ought to get 400,000 sub- 
scriptions to be sent as Christmas 
presents to your friends. Fill the 
coupon now and send it in at once 
so we can mail your friends the Jan- 
uary issue and start the year right. 
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One Thing Thou Lackest. 

The Rural Life Commission has 
reported to the president and the 
president has reported to Congress 
that the greatest need among farm- 
ers to better their condition is co- 
operation. 

Their official declaration gives 
weight to the statement but it does 
not come as a bit of news. The 
farmers have known for over forty 
years that this was needed. It led 
to the organization of the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Alliance, The Society 
of Equity and various other attempts 
to bring farmers together in a co- 





operative way for various purposes. 
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What need is there for co-opera- 
tion? Because every other industry 
is organized to protect their rights. 
The farmer has been the prey of 
organized business for many years 
and has been unable to help himself. 
The local merchants have their or- 
ganization working in harmony with 
state and national retail and whole- 
sale societies. Every branch of the 
mercantile business is organized, 
and they hang together to fight the 
parcel post and other laws they think 
injurious to their business and to 
lobby for laws they want. The pro- 
fessional men are organized. The 
doctors, the dentists, the lawyers and 
preachers all hang together for their 
mutual benefit. 

The tradesmen are all organized 
and the labor unions are very pow- 
erful. The bankers, the politicians, 
the clerks, the wholesalers and re- 
tailers are all co-operating and prof- 
iting thereby—but the farmers, the 
one class that keeps this country 
prosperous, that feeds and clothes 
the nation, that pays the greatest 
share of taxes, and gets the least 
benefit therefrom—this class of so0- 
ciety is unorganized and alone. 

Why are the farmers not organ- 
ized? Things do not happen by 
chance. There’s always a reascn. 
One reason is that because farmers 
are so scattered they cannot con- 
veniently get together. If they meet 
it must be to sacrifice daylight hours 
when other work is done, or at night 
after chores are done, a long drive 
through the dark and over bad roads 
much of the time, to assemble at an 
hour when most farmers want to be 
in bed. Organization among farm- 
ers can only be accomplished at great 
personal sacrifice. : 

While the laborer can meet with 
his union in the city at night and 
not inconvenience him at all and 
meet frequently, and the merchants 
and other classes can meet often 
enough to keep in touch with busi- 
ness, the farmer finds it almost out 
of the question to do this, even in 
winter. ‘‘ Time is money,” is the 
farmers’ motto. 

Another reason why farmers do 
not co-operate well is because they 
live a life unto themselves so much 
that they get in the habit of acting 
and thinking independently. Their 
seclusiveness is their weak point. It 
leads to suspicion of each other. 
They fail to grasp great problems 
because they live a localized life. 
Just as soon as one of them tries to 
get his fellows to work for a law, or 
anything to benefit the community 
they suspicion he has an ax to grind. 
This gives the unscrupulous politi- 
cian and all other organizations a 
chance to prey upon the farmer. He 
suspicions his next neighbor but not 
the unknown, distant fellow who 
puts up a good talk. 

What can be the benefit of co- 
operation? By hanging together all 
other kinds of labor have gotten the 
laws they want. So could the farm- 
er. 

The farmers need co-operation for 
other than getting needed laws and 
protecting themselves in trade with 
the world. They need it for social 
and educational purposes. Farm life 
would not be dreary, isolated, hard, 
if, there were a better neighborly 
feeling among the farm folks. Can 
it be that pigs and cows are the only 
things worth living for? Is it safe 
to neglect the social and intellectual 








side of life that more time may be 
devoted to the getting of earthly 
possessions? But this will be solved 
when some of the other questions 
are solved first. 


* ¢ 
Your Health. 

It is one of the most important 
things of all for upon it you build 
success, and all that is worth while. 
Some folks succeed fairly well, have 
much happiness, and cut quite a fig- 
ure and yet have ill health, or some 
physical deformity that would seem 
a terrible handicap. But how much 
better might they achieve success 
or enjoy life were they not thus 
afflicted. 

So we owe it to ourselves and our 
families to take the best possible 
care of our health, keep what we 
have, restore what has been lost. 

Some folks seem to glory in their 
infirmities. .They afflict everybody 
with their tale of woe. They would 
be miserable if they felt well. The 
other day a man met a woman on 
the road and asked how she was 
feelin’. 

She was “feelin’ miserable, thank 
you!” She had the rheumatiz in her 
back, and this and that was out of 
sorts—and she was glad to tell it! 

Oh, you miserable folks who like 
to pass it on! Half of our troubles 
are our own make. And they could 
as readily be unmade by ourselves 
if we but set about it. We abuse 
the laws of nature until we get 
kicked flat—then send for a doctor! 
He dopes us because we expect to 
be doped—or duped. We could as 
readily cure ourselves of our colds, 
yvur “tummy aches” and headaches 
and most everything but a broken 
neck—and what’s better, we could 
avoid all these things if we lived 
right. 

There are three essentials to good 
health: Good food, good water, good 
air—and the last is the most essen- 
tial, the most abundant, and the 
feast prized. It is free. We even 
go to the expense of adulterating 
and poisoning it. 

Good food properly cooked, thor- 
oughly chewed, properly balanced in 
the ration, eaten more sparingly than 
most of us do—that means giving 
some thought to home economics, or 
domestic science. Proper mastication 
is the secret of health. Yet how 
many take no care of their teeth, 
have them yanked out when they 
get a toothache, and for every tooth 
out you lose two—its mate is one. 
Soon it is impossible to thoroughly 
masticate the food. Soon the diges- 
tion is impaired, soon the health is 
broken, soon the mourners go about 
the streets—for the careless one has 
gone to his long home. 

Good water can none too easily 
be provided on the farm where the 
privy and the manure contribute to 
the ill health of the family. Drink 
lots of pure water—and then drink 
some more. Constipation — that 
cause of headache, foul breath, and 
cranky temper—is caused largely be- 
cause enough water is not drank 
daily. An inside toilet room would 
aid much in curing constipation— 
which is largely a habit. 

Pure air is the least considered 
in the home, though many a good 
farmer has it supplied to his hogs 
and cows. Yes, the King system of 
ventilation has done wonders for the 
live stock. But your house—your 


own dwelling place—is that ven- 
tilated? 

Don't you know that it takes 300 
cubic feet of fresh air every hour 
for every person? Don’t you know 
that air once breathed is poison? 
You wouldn’t think of drinking con- 
taminated water or eating poisoned 
food yet you will al} get in the one 
room of the house where it is cosy, 
where all the family, breathe out 
poisoned air, where the lamp and the 
stove consume large quantities of 
the pure air that you meed—and 
then you wonder why you get sleepy 
so early, get the headache when you 
sit down to read, why you catch cold 
so easily. Bless you, you shouldn’t 
expect anything different in the foul 
air of that room. 

Let in fresh air. ‘Give ventilation. 
That doesn't mean creating a draft 
on the folks. Ventilation can be 
secured in the barn without a draft. 
so can it in the house. Last, winter 
we told how to do it. a | 

Sleep with the bedroom windows 
open. If you fear a draft, or don’t 
like snow drifts in'the room, tack 
cheesecloth over the wire screen 
frame and you get the fresh air like 
in a curtain front poultry house 
without draft. , 

We’ve been wanting ‘to give our 
readers a health talk every issue 
but haven’t found just the way to do 
it yet. There are many who need 
only to be reminded of the common 
mistakes they make. They need no 


doctor. Live right and the doctor 
will starve. 

* > 

Don’t Sign. 


Don’t sign papers for strangers 
without taking every care to see that 
you are not going to be caught by 
carbon copy beneath the paper, thus 
putting your name to a note or or- 
der. When a strange agent comes 
along and asks you to sign a receipt 
for a trifle, or sign for a call, or 
sign a petition, or sign under any 
pretext whatsoever, you look out. 

We have evidence in hand showing 
how farmers have been induced to 
sign a memorandum purporting to 
show that something has been left 
on the place by some agent. It turns 
out to be an agreement to buy at a 
big price. Or one was induced to 
sign a receipt showing that some 
agent had paid for his dinner and 
team feed. It turns out to be a 
note for a neat sum. Or one is asked 
to sign a petition for a rural mail 
route and it turns out to be a note. 
In one case the farmers were asked 
to sign a call for a meeting at which 
they were to discuss the feasibility 
of buying a $3,000 stallion. It turned 
out to be a note of purchase of said 
stallion—a worthless beast at that. 

Don’t sign for strangers. That’s 
a safe rule to go by. Vary it as 
cases may seem to demand but the 
cases are rare. Of course there are 
times when you will be asked to 
sign a petition to congress, or sign 
a protest against the saloon, or sign 
for a consolidated school, or other 
good cause and you may not be ac- 
quainted with the parties circulating 
the paper. But beware of the iittle 
tntocent looking booklets the strange 
agent asks you to sign” for books, 
ab, soap, grindstones, or what not. 
By all means read the small print 
and have your wife read it also. 
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Starting hun- 
dreds of years ago 
with the hardy lit- 
tle native mares of 
America as foun- 
dation stock, our 
breeders have ever 
since kept busily 
at work seeking to 
produce -an_  im- 
roved draft horse 
or farm use. 


7. a hie There was no 
«d- exe er. : 

Professor of Veterinary blazed trail for 
Science, Wiscongin Col- them to follow, no 
lege of Agricultufe. great leader to 


point the way. It was pioneer work and 
one cannot wonder that mistakes were 
made and disappointment the inevitable 
result. Bigger, stronger, heavier horses 
were desired and to obtain them stallions 
of the draft breeds of France, Belgium 
and Great Britain were imported and 
used. The first cross of these sires with 
our native mares was too violent. The 
fundamental principle of breeding is that 
“like produces like.” The stallions and 
mares first used were notably dissimilar. 
The sires were too large, the mares too 
small. Naturally the progeny was not a 
“happy compromise” between the two. 
Nondescript and misfit types resulted at 
first and the disappointed breeders ex- 
perimented again and again with differ- 
ent combinations of blood, until the orig- 
inal blood from the dam’s side of the 
equation was hopelessly merged in the 
mixture of the blood of sires represent- 
ing practically every foreign breed of 
horses. Chaos resulted instead of the 
ideal “hoss.” 

Conditions are not much better today. 
The average work horse of the farm, the 
dominant work type of the market, is of 
mixed breeding. No special type prepon- 
derates. There has been no concerted. 
properly planned, well directed scheme of 
breeding on the farm. It has been a 
hit-or-miss business and we are still 
seeking to produce an improved horse 
for farm use. . 

It cannot be denied that mixing of all 
sorts of blood has frequently produced 
surprisingly good individual animals. 
Cross breeding is likely to do that: but 
it cannot be expected to quickly or readily 
establish a fixed type. Fat stock show 
cross-breds are fine beef animals; but 
we do not retain them for breeding pur- 
poses, The pure bred bull is the de- 
pendence of the breeder for improvement. 
This principle of always using a pure- 
bred sire underlies all successful work in 
animal production. [It has yet to be es- 
tablished as a fixed principle never to 
be deviated from in the production of 
horses. It is high time to abandon the 
foolish policy of indiscriminate horse 
breeding. The experimental stage of 
procedure. has passed. Right methods 
have been definitely determined; it re- 
mains to put them into practice through- 
out the country. Let us try to see what 
they are. a 
ESSENTIALS FOR IMPROVED TIORSE 
ING.— CHOOSING THE BHERD),..” 
individual farmer should detide 


The 


which of the pure breeds of horses. suits 
him best and will do his work-best or 
prove most profitable in his particular 





breeds. Wihich one will depend 
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upon the 
individual liking of the breeder. When 
this has been decided it will be well for 
him if he can get his neighbor farmers 
to arrive at the same conclusion. Com- 
munity effort in production should be 
uniform and then will be for the com- 
mon good. The breed having been 
chosen, pure-bred sires of the breed 
should be used year after year upon 
sound, selected mares until the blood of 
the superimposed breed _ shall have 
stamped itself indelibly upon all of the 
horse stock of the district... Pure-bred 
mares of the chosen breed should be 
bought for the production of the pure- 
bred stallions needed in the community. 
PRODUCING THE NEEDED SIRES AND GRAD- 
ING-UP. 

It is absurd to have to import pure- 
bred stallions year after year as we have 
been doing for upwards of a hundred 


years. We should and easily can pro- 
duce all of the sires needed on every 
farm in every community. We never 





Here’s the Type to Breed Farm Mares to. 


can do it by using cross-bred, grade and 
scrub _ stallions. Pure-bred mares are 
needed everywhere to mate with pure- 
bred stallions of their own breed to pro- 
duce the sires required. Meanwhile the 
systematic, persistent use of pure-bred 
sires on selected grade mares will in 
time grade up all of the horse stock of 
each district until it becomes practically 
pure in the blood of the desired breed. 
Son must follow father in this concerted 
grading-up work. Such has been the 
policy abroad, generation after genera- 
tion, and it has given us the Percheron, 
the Clydesdale, the Belgian, the English 
Shire and the Suffolk-Punch draft breeds. 
Because it has not been the policy here 
we are, year after year buying pure-bred 
stallions from foreign breeders instead of 
following their example and breeding 
them for ourselves. 
THE QUESTION OF SOUNDNESS. 


Besides using only pure-bred stallions 
and as soon as possible producing the 
needed supply of these at home, we must 
be more particular as to the soundness 
of our breeding stock. Too often the un- 
sound mare, that is unfit for work of any 
kind, has been used for breeding and 
with disastrous results. Too often the 
sires. used are notably unsound and 
some of their unsoundnesses have been 





It will be one of the draft 


market. 


repeated in the progeny. Unsound mares 
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and stallions should not be used.. It is 
especially necessary to discard those af- 
flicted with the following diseases: 
Cataract; Amaurosis (glass eye); Peri- 
odic opthalmia (moon blindness); la- 
ryngeal hemiplegia (foaring or whis- 
tling); pulmonary emphysema (heaves, 
wind broken) ; chorea (St. Vitus’ dance, 
crampiness, shivering, string halt); bone 
spavin; ringbone; sidebone; navicular 
disease: bog spavin; ‘and curb, with 
curby formaticn of hock. 

There is plenty of ‘evidence to show 
that the tendency to any one of these 
diseases is liable to be ‘transmitted by 
an affected stallion or-mare. It is im- 
possible to say for certain that such 
hereditary transmissibility will or will 
not take place; but the danger exists 
and we cannot afford: to run chances. 
Even where perfectly’ sound, suitable 
sires and dams are mated the offspring 
often is disappointing. We cannot thus 
far either perfectly control or predict 
the results of mating. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the greatest degree of suc- 
cess will attend our efforts if we care- 
fully eliminate apparent obstacles to suc- 
cess. Hereditary unsoundness is one of 
the patent obstacles. There can be no 
question as to that and the sensible man 
will remove it, so far as possible. He 
is helped to do so by the laws recently 
enacted in some of the States to pro- 
hibit the public use of unsound stallions. 


STALLIONS SHOULD BE INDIVIDUALLY Ex- 





CELLENT. 
Given a pure-bred stallion, it is im- 
perative that he should be a good in- 
dividual, in proper breeding condition 


and capable of doing the work required 
of his off-spring. We strongly advise 
against using stallions of impure breed- 
ing, as soon as the places of such can be 
filled by stallions of pure breeding. There 
is need, however, of similar discrimina- 
tion against pure-bred stallions of scrub 
individuality. Pure blood in the sire is 
not everything, although it is highly im- 
portant in horse breeding. The sire 
should be a grand horse in every respect, 
as well as pure-bred, and he should be 
so fed, worked and managed that he will 
be healthy, strong, muscular and virile 





An Unsound Scrub stiflion Used Until the Wiscon- 
sin Stallion Law Put Him Out of Business. 


insure strength and health in his 
“get.” The pampered, drugged, slop-fed, 
flabby, under-exercised and overaised 
stallion is a curse to the community 

which he is inflicted. Great loss ensues 
from the fact that he is not sure and 
that the colts he begets: are apt to be 
small and weak. or large, fat, flabby and 


to 





utiable ‘to stand up and suck at birth. 
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Where a pure-bred gtallion of this sort 
exists in a district one can scarcely 
blame owners of mares for patronizing 
a stallion that is of grade or scrub 
breeding, but exceptionally sure and the 
sire of strong, “stand up and suck” 
foals. The partially impotent stallion 
has done more than anything else to en- 
courage the patronage of hard worked 
grade and scrub stallions in our breed- 
ing districts. It is highly important that 
no such brutes shall be allowed to dis- 
grace their breeds and injure the pro- 
gress of horse breeding in any community. 


THE BROOD MARE SHOULD BE HEALTHY 
AND SUITABLE, 


The stallion is not always to blame. 





It is important that owners shall main- 
tain and manage their brood mares in 
such an intelligent and practical manner | 
that they, too, shall do their part in pro- 
ducing strong healthy foals.’ The half 
starved, ill fed, over worked and poorly 
sheltered mare and the one that suffers 
from uterine disease cannot reasonably 
be expected to produce a perfectly 
healthy foal. It is necessary that both 
sire and dam should be in fit breeding 
condition at mating time and it then 
will remain for the mare to do her part. 
Responsibility of the sire ends when con- 
ception occurs. After that all of the re- 
sponsibility rests with the mare and no 
stallion’ owner should guarantee a foal 
to stand up and suck, nor should a mare 
owner expect such a guaranty. It is 
the plain duty of the stallion owner to 
insure that his horse is free from com- 
municable disease, is in fit breeding or- 
der and possessed of a high average de- 
gree of virility and prepotence. It rests 
with the patron of the stallion to see 
that the mare he breeds is equally 
healthy and fit in condition at mating 
time and that, during pregnancy, she is 
fed, worked or exercised, and cared for 
in such a way as to safe-guard the 
foetus and give reasonable assurance 
that it will be strong and healthy at 
birth. The future welfare of the colt 
depends largely upon the condition -and 
health of sire and dam before and at 
mating time and then in the condition 
of the mare and the influences surround- 
ing her during pregnancy, at foaling time 
and throughout the nursing pericd. 


SELECTING THE BROOD MARE, 


We have seen that the first use of im- 
ported heavy draft sires was disappoint- 
ing. ‘The chief reason for this was the 
unsuitability of the mares used. They 
were unlike the sires in many ways. 
This remains a present difficulty today. 
Farmera often erroneously expect that 
a 1000 pound mare when mated with a 
ton stallion will produce a high class 
draft colt. Viclent crosses of this sort 
should not be made. Breed like to like 
and like will be produced with a fair 
degree of certainty. The nearer the mare 
approximates the sire in blood, in type, 
in conformation, in acclimation and in 
temperament the better will be the out- 
come of their mating. An extraordinarily 
good sire does not necessarily offset the 
glaring deficiencies of an | unsuitable 
mare. It is slow, uphill, disappointing 
work to build up a fine stock of horses 
from undersized, mixed-bred, poorly 
formed mares, no matter how fine may 
be the sires used. It is an insult to 
the sire to mate him with such mares 
and his opportunity for great good is 
ruined thereby. Stallions have ‘come to 
us from abroad that would have mad> 
wonderful records among mares cf their 
own type at home. Here they have 
mated hopelessly with unsuitable mare< 
and their breed often has been unde- 
servedly blamed for their failure. Th> 
brood mare, to produce typical draft 
stock, must herself be of draft type, low 
down, wide, roomy, compact, strong in 
muscle and bone, free frém undue coarse- 
ness and especially good in character of 
legs, joints and feet. We are positive 
that if the mare is not “good at the 
ground,” correct in set of hocks and 
pasterns and possessed of ample, sound. 





properly shaped hoofs she will not prove 
a success in breeding. The stallion, al- 
Continued on page 21 
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Farm Pump Engine and know what it is to be free from 
the most bothersome trials of the cold winter months. 
This little Farm Pump Engine, attached to any force 
pump, will provide 


600 to 800 Gallons of Fresh 
Water per Hour 


Water right out of the well and not too cold for the stock. This 
wonderful little engine runs just as smoothly in zero weather as 
on the hottest oe / insummer. One turn of the flywheel starts 
the engine. A child can operate it. Tank holds day's supply 
Will run eight hours without attention except 1 
cating ofl. Can be regulated perfectly. 


of 


fuel. 


except to use a tank 
heater, and a tank 
heater costs more to 
run than a Farm 
Pump Engine. Get 
a Fuller & Johnson 


FULLER & JOHNSON 











make money for yo every da. 
The Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Ex ine is 


It is light—wei 
child can run it w ——— ot — 





Will run cream seperstor, coburn, washing 





Running Washer and Separator | Pam ant — & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
sheller, wood saw or any other piece of ma- 12 Sylvan St., Madison, Wis. 











chinery usua)ly operated by two or three men. Gentlemen: 


farm 

or gravity systems. Few feet of pipe and hose 
attached to any force pump will provide ade- 

quate fire protection for tor all your farm bulld- Name 
ings. Throws 6.- foot stream with considerable 








Running Fanning Mill 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg.Co.,12 Sylvan St. , Madison, Wis. 
- —~* - 


in all standard b 
hemlock sole leather ~& on by our special 
when worn. As comfortable as a leather boo and 
will not cause the feet to sweat. Examine these boots at your 
a4 a a write direct to us sending 


¥ buy fertile farms with tim! 
yw 4 ‘Hnlufall 45 inches. Splendid country for 


oeighiers. Write os our S ithaoteeted Qoarte 
and other information. They tell 
“P.M. LeBoums, Age. 8 lod. Agt. Nochth & Weatera Ry, eee Roanoke, Va. 
B10 ceracre NOW rarioiy aovancinc “ 
SPECIOSA TREES 


Mine are true to name. Write for free booklet. 
H. C. Regers, Box 148 Mechanicsburg, O'- 


drudgery chores from the farm. Fill out the 





\\ rarer Away the 1g Ic 


Every farmer knows what it means 
to let his stock drink ice water. 
Of course there is no way out of it 
when you depend upon a windmill— 
an unreliable device at its best— 


Please send me at 
Just the thing for water systems § once book checked below. 


The Farm Pump Engine affords plenty 
of power for complete water aysuem onthe § FREE BOOKS and BULLETINS 


ure Town somssatemoneind 
Big FREE book tells about it 

9. Nrery, Sermen chesld have © copy of eer big EE R. F. D. No...... 

Sor, 2 mee Ome oak Wee oon Sane Farm Pump Engine Catalog 


coupon oF send s postal today. (179) [__] High-Powered Engine Catalog 


























Farm Pump a 


Drives Away Winter Drudgery 


This compact, yy ay! staunch little gasoline poper olds 
the winter by saving your Cth my y 
the most disagreeable work for you, This little engine will do the werk ¢ o 

one hired man and do it better and faster than an 


man you over b 
igned and Wallt'ex =. 


pressly for use on the farm. It is made with the seme care and skill in 

workmanship and materia! as the engines used in automobiles. 

d qhe about 240 pounds—yet is the strongest engine | ever 
built of itesize. It issimplein qpemeustion and so easy to operate that any 


Easily Moved About *™ ele wee te tty op og = AD 


platform or foundation. Can be moved from SEN. 
Well to daly and workshop tm short ender. panne A OUPON TQRAT..... 








Best for Farm or Dairy 


Whether wc rking about the barnyard, ploughing in the 
field, or for the constant wear required in the dairy, 


Parker’s Rubber Upper athe 


Leather Sole Boots 


(Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off.) 


outwear two or more pairs of all-rubber Doots and are un 
for strength, | and absolute water-proof qualities. 
The double leather so es are best a aan 


process so the 


This Mark on 
Every Sole 


AR, 


een ae 
bt aioe a 
LEATHER SOLE 


BOOT 


> 
ied ee, SePTS at we 


ne oo 


“JOHN H. PARKER CO., 25A James Street, Malden, Mass. 


and water for $10.00 per acre 


ng and general farming. 
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The Farmers of the County are —— ‘ames 
Contribute to this Departmen 








. Farm Notes. 

I have used all kinds of horse-shoes in 
winter, and had the shoes ball up with 
snow and mud and make bad walking 
and slips. I got the blacksmith to bevel 
off the inside of each shoe, where it hits 
the ground.. This throws out the balls 
at every step, and keeps the feet clean. 
Use the “Never .slip” calks and your 
team will be well shod, and able to pull 
better. Never let horses go too long 
without shoeing. I have seen horses 
compelled to wear shoes down to plates 
as thin as a Lnife blade or until the 
hoof had grown firmly around the shoe. 
All that is wreng. 

Every farmer ought to have his wood- 
pile ten feet high now and coal by the 
ton, so he is ready for the winter. Cut 
and haul all the dead trees, sound down 
timber, and thin out the groves rather 
than cut growing timber. 

Haul manure at once to the field and 
spread now ; n on the snow. To pile 
it up to save it is to let all the valuavle 
ammonia escape in steam, leaching, and 
fire-fanging. Spread it. 

Renew for the best farm papers now 
and stop the rest. Read and study. 

Feed the birds. Throw some brush 
over a tall stump for a bird shelter. Old 
hay is better. 

Oil all the harness. Clean out the 
horses’ feet after every trip in mud or 
slush. Don’t let horses stand unblanket- 
ed after a trip: blanket them in the 
stable until they ccol off to avoid a chill. 
Give cats and dogs a warm bed these 
cold nights. 

A warm play room with toys, books, 
papers and games is almost a necessity 
with families of several children. 

See that the fowls have a clean dry 
shed or house in which to eat, scratch 
and loaf in the sun, prctected from the 
wind. Hang up a ‘cabbage just high 
enough to make them jump for every 
bite, but don’t let them out in the snow. 
Give water ‘slightly warm several times 
a day: these cold days, to the hens. 

Now is the time to run the farm repair 
shop, and turn out new plow, ax and 
hoe handles, new parts to all broken 
machinery, etc. 

Don’t let the vegetables and apples 
freeze. 





HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food. 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. 

With the loss of health one’s income is 
liable to shrink, if not entirely dwindle 
away. 

When a young lady has to make her 
own living, good health is her best asset. 

“I am alone in ‘the world,” writes a 
Chicago girl, “dependent on my own ef- 
forts for my living. I am a clerk, and 
about two years ago through close appli- 
cation to work and a boarding-house diet, 
I became a nervous invalid, and got so 
had off it was almost impossible for me 
to stay in the office a half day at a time. 

“A friend suggested to me the idea 
of trying Grape-Nuts food which I did, 
making it a large part of at least two 
meals a day. 

“Today, I am free from brain-tire, 
dyspepsia, and all the ills of an over- 
worked and improperly nourished brain 
and body. To Grape-Nuts I owe the 
recovery of my health, and the ability 
to retain my position and income.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








The rural mail driver would be so 
glad of a cup of warm coffee these bitter 
days. Don’t you think so? He has a 
hard time bringing you joy. 

Don’t let the womenfolk have to do 
the feeding and chores these days. 

Make a feed rack, if of only.a few 
rails thrown together, for in feeding hay 
and fodder to the cattle half of it is 
trampled on and wasted, if thrown out 
loose. Use the leavings for beddings. 

’ Plan for a wind break for cattle next 
year, and to shelter the barn, and save 
much suffering from storms. 

Some fa-mers do not clean their sta- 
bles all winter in order to preserve the 
manure; and it gets two feet deep, with 
the horses a sight to behold! No real 
farmer does this. Clean the stable well, 
and the horses, tco, even if you don’t 
intend to use them that day. It is bet- 
ter than oats. 

Let no poor widow or old people suf- 
fer for fuel. 

See that all the family have warm 
under-clothing and warm boots, shoes, 
mittens and caps and overcoats. Health 
comes first, and it is better to do with- 
out something else than to run the risk 
of illness, and doctor bills. 

The women folks would enjoy a few 
extra dollars about now. Don't let them 
have to sell the old rooster or ask for 
money. Divide up. They earned half 
of it by feeding the workers—C. JZ. 
Davis, Alleghany Co., Md. 

? 3 
The Farmer's Scrap Book. 

Successful Farming is growing to be 
so large, and covers so many fields of re- 
search and practical, helpful experience, 
that one often is handicapped when look- 
ing up some particular subject on which 
information is desired. 

For this reason, it will be well for the 
busy farmer to fcrm what might be 
termed a scrap book. Secure a large 
book of some sort. Any discarded or 
office book will do very well, but it 


sheuld have a good substantial cover to|'# 


protect and keep clean tue inner leaves. 
Also, obtain some good paste or common 
m. ilage, and you are ready to make 
your scrap book. 

Clip out the black-face headings, such 
as “Agriculture,” “Live Stock,” “Home 
Amusements,” etc., from each depart- 
ment of Successful Farming, placing 
them at intervals in the bodk as head- 
ings; then, when you have finished read- 
ing an issue of the paper, clip out every 
subject treated therein which’ you care 
to keep, arranging each under the de- 
partment in which it would be classed. 
Place in the front part of the book an 
alphabetical index to the various depart- 
ment headings, to assist in readily locat- 
ing any desired subject. You thus will 
have a regular encyclopedia of agricul- 
tural information always at hand, so ar- 
ranged that anything may be looked up 
in one-fourth of the time it would take 
to turn through several whole issues of 
the paper, searching for the article—M. 
Coverdell. 

Note: Allow the editor to sugge: 
better way, one that will not mutilate the 
paper and destroy nearly half of the 
reading matter—for the back side of an 
article pasted in may contain something 
you want to save. Keep all the issues 
of Successful Farming where they will 
not be destroyed. Make or buv a card 
index such as office men Write the 
title or subject on the proper card and 
opposite the title write the ease and 
issue in which the article ma found. 
Thus, take the subject, Why Clover Seed 
Crep Fails, found on page 19 of Sentem- 
ber 1910 issue. On card C under Clover 
write Clover—why seed crop fails—Page 
19, September 1910. Thus take the key 
word of e. ery title and put it under the 
alphabetical letter with which it starts. 
In this way you can find anything in a 
moment. 

It is the desire of the editor to find 
some way of arranging for a table o 
contents for each issue, and also to print 
a complete index of each volume at the 
end of the year.’ Those who save their 
papers will be in shape to profit by that 
move. —Zditor 
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Learn a Paying Profession 


that assures you a good | moms ony tion for 
life. For 17 years we have su taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving or 3-ColorWork 


Our graduates carn $20 to $50 a w We 
assist them te secure t positions. 

how you can become successful. Terms 

—li |? Don’t delay, but ‘Dut write at 
on: Specify course you are tnterested in. 

L H. BISSELL, President 

Illinois College et or \ 601 Wabash Aveaze 
Bisse! College of BFFUNGHAM, ILL. 


HOW TO MAKE 
THE FARM 
“PAY MORE 


WHY NOT LET THE 
American Farmer’s Sohest | 
with a faculty ofthe best agricultu 
autborities aoe you how to make your 
farm pay more! 
THIS | BOOK aes hypo, 


ot 
ICAN PAREERS — 
Lg inneapolis, 


23 Laird Bidg. 
ne Men 
nted 





men great. Fit yourself for position of chauffeur or 
sepaer aaa We teach you by mail to become thor- 
oughly efficient in ten weeks and assist you tosecure 

good position. Highly — reasonable. No 
auitomoblie to learn—we furnish free 


“Send for First Lesson Today—It’s Free 
Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs 


Empire Auto institute, 233 Empire Bidg., Rochester N.Y, 








The Original Automobile School. 


VETERINARY COUR 2 AT HOME. 
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Col. W. H. Harmon of Ga. sends us 
his renewal and cash subscription for a 
friend, saying, “This friend of mine vis- 
ited me here and fell in love with dear 
old Successful Farming.” This shows 
the influence of Successful Farming where 
it lays around on the table in plain view. 
Do not stick this favored paper of yours 
away out of sight as scon as you have 
looked through it. Keep it out on a 
reading table where it can do some good 
to others who may visit your home. 

& & & 

Nudges in the Right Direction. 

Have an understanding with the com- 
pany that insures your buildings before 
you get a gasoline engine. It may save 
a lot of trouble. 

If you have not basins for your cows 
to drink out of in the barn, you can get 
a small heater for the watering trough 
outside. This will take the chill off so 
that the cattle will come back feeling 
comfortable and good inside. 

I have seen cows stand for a long time 
at the watering trough in cold weather, 
as if dreading to take in the ice-cold 
drink set before them. I have seen those 
cows, too, go away from the trough all 
humped up and shivering with the cold. 
It takes a lot of animal vitality to warm 
up a cow after she has been chilled that 
way. 

Clean out your stables three or four 
times a day. Begin the first thing in 
the morning. Do the work before milk- 
ing. Then again about the time you let 
your cows out to drink. Follow this up 
still later before milking at night. Cure 
in this particular may mean health and 
safety to your herd and to those who 
use your farm product. Worth while, 
isn’t it? 

Moving away to some other part of 
the country never gave a man good 
neighbors. To have good neighbors, one 
must himself be a good neighbor. 

Your wife measures your love for her 
by the little things you do. She can’t 
help it. No use talking love and then 
letting her dig the wood out of the snow- 
bank. 

Kindlings in the oven will burn all 
right, and often they burn the house up 
with them before morning. Don’t put 
them there. 

Hogs are not fools. They know when 
they are warm, dry and comfortable. 
They will put on fat faster if you see to 
it that they have all these things on 
their side. 

If you have a farm so poor that it 
will not raise white beans, make it so 
it will. You can do it. The soil is not 
to blame, neither are the beans. It is 
your part to build the old farm up and 
make it blossom like the rose. 

Two really good sheep will soon stock 
a whole farm. A thousand poor ones 
never will do it as it ought to be done. 

If you want good lambs in the spring, 
keep the ewes well in the winter. 

The best sheep in the world may be 
spoiled by a poor fence. 

Holes in the fence around the sheep 
lot. mean a tired man, for the sheep will 
find them as sure as you are born. 

Some roosters have a wicked way of 
tackling every rival that may lift up his 
head in the yard. Put a stop to ft by 
taking the fighter out and giving the int 


ace. 

A date stamped on an egg never made 
that egg fresh. The hen back of the 
egg is what counts. 

Spraying the houses is not all there is 
to keeping them clean. Scrape up the 
droppings before you do the spraying. 
That counts. 

The boy that tickles the colt needs 
tickling with a good switch off the peach 
tree. He would get it, too, if he were 
my boy. 

Any maples on your farm? Make a 
lick of syrup to go along with the pan- 
cakes. Licking good!—Z. L. Vincent. 


¢ > ¢} 
I take quite a number of farm papers 


Sut Successful Farming takes the lead. 
It is so bright and full of good things. 
may it prosper—-Z. Neal, Hughes 
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\ Ye: cms 
and the 
Reo Business Farmer 


This is the name of our book, showing how the Reo pays its 
way on the farm — giving you the pleasure and other advantages 
of motoring practically without cost. 

A plain-speaking and sensible book, based on actual experi- 
ences of farmers with a Reo. Send for it. 

The Reo is the right type of car for the farmer. It is absolutely 
reliable as proven by a dozen Endurance Contests, and private use. 
Particularly proved by the wonderful New York to San. Francisco 
record of 10% days and nights, It is powerful, light weight (there- 
fore economical ) and, because of its light weight and easy springs, 
the most comfortable of all motor-cars. 

Get next to the nearest Reo dealer, and send us your name, 


R M Owen & Company Lansing Michigan 


General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Company 
Tdsensed enter Seiden Petent 


Corn Husker rs 
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»( JUALITY 


i FA MACE NE: ” 


T* shortage of the hay crop does 
not worry the farmer who cuts or 
omy, Sey corn stalks. With an Apple- 
ton 


rn Husker you can either cut 
or shred the stalks and at the same 
time husk the corn. ae is made in 2, 
4, 6 and 8-roll sizes, a 


WE GUARANTEE 


that size for size, and under equal conditions of operation, it will do 
more and better "work with less power than any other machine husker 


in existence, that it is easier and safer to feed, and easier in every om 
to “cperate. Our Corn Husker Book explains every Send for a free copy today. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. Eat. 1872), 76 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, U.S. A. 
acturers of Oorn Huskers, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, Silo Fillers, Maniire 
Spreaders, Corn Ghellers, Feed Grinders, Wood Saws, Wind Mills, Steel Tanks, 

Farm Trucks. etc., — and all of them Appleton Quality throughout. 








NOTICE--Government Auction Sale 


of Indian Lands-Absolute Title Given 


800 000 acres of land will be sold in Oklahoma by the Government at Public Auction, commenc 
ing ae phy wim bay to March 1, 1911. 


jocated i hee f bem 2 
to members of the Five Civilized bes of Indians, as follows: 
ye pd ee 3,400 acres, located in 110 tracts, taining from 1 to 160 
ik and Cherokee Nations: About 114,000 acres, in 4,000 tracts, each con containing from § to 1.100 geree 
cre Omtaw and Chickasaw Nations: About 1,700,000 acres, in 10,000 tracts, each containing from 5 to 11,000 


«, Sales will be conducted at the county seat in which the land is located: 8 ae Senta Sek ee 
kee ne ee Runmer ot So Deceusane &, ER ens tn the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations beginning 
December 1, and continuing to March 1, 19 

Any person can purchase no nod emmaabeak top esti be onda nation of agricultural land, and not exceeding 
t40 acres of other lands, elther In person oF by an agent, and not requiring residence or cultivation, as pro- 


vi r in the public land la: 
time of sale, balance with six per cent. interest, % per cent. within six 
time and patent 


months, atban een per cont. at ths from date of sale; full payment be made any 
r cent. w mon can 
will leone tammpenta thereafter. 


Circulars giving ptions ope and mieten of land to be sold in each county ii. 
sation So Te Somer of ledian ashington, D. C., Commissioner Sethe Five Creiiteed trite 
uskogee, O| perintendent of <A Agency, econ : tendents of Indian 
aa. Street, New York; (Sixteenth and Streets, , iinois; 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri; and Eleventh Street and Capital Avenue, Omaha, cost. 
Blue print: county, showing locations of land to be sold, can be examined at any of the above 
cost, and will be mailed to any address for $1.00each. For more detailed 
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fer BOOK REVIEWS, 


Order books through Successful Farming. 

Neighborhood Entertainments, R. B. 
Stern. 290 pages treating of improve- 
ment associations, clubs and societies, 
women’s clubs, social centers such as. the 
church and school, how to conduct.a club, 
special celebrations. with entertaining 
features for these occasions, amateur the- 
atricals, word.games and money making 
entertainments, etc. A splendid book for 
the country club: or schoolhouse. It is 
even a valuable book for the home, for 
everyone at. some time or other enter 
tains parties and the question is what to 
do. Price 75 cents. 

Ginseng and Other Medical Plants, +- 
Harding. Devoted to ginseng, golden- 
seal, pokeweed, snakeroot, cahesh, may- 
apple, lady’s-slipper, medicinal herbs and 
shrubs. Fully half the book is devoted 
to ginseng. Letters from growers of the 
various plants are the most striking fea- 
tures. A splendid book fer those in- 
tending to make a specialty. of these 
plants. There is a field for this sort of 
thing. Price $1.00. 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agricul- 
ture, by C. G. Hopkins. The soil is your 
bank. If you rob it you go broke. To 
know how to prevent soil robbery. get 
this wonderful book of 650 pages written 
by the best soil specialist in the United 
States. It is right up to date and is 
ecnsidered the authority on this subject. 
Price $2.75. 

Dairy Farming.—John Michels. Over 
200 pages devoted to the subject of dairy- 
ing, telling how to select dairy cows, 
dairy sires, how to build up a dairy herd, 
how to feed the dairy cow. and a chap- 
ter on silos and silage. Herd records, 
herd management, rearing the dairy calf, 
dairy barns and cow stalls, diseases and 
ailments of dairy cattle and several chap- 
poy on milk and milk products. Price 

-00. 

A. B. C. and X. Y. Z, of Bee Culture. 
a new edition right off the press. This 
splendid book tells all about bees, as its 
title would indicate. Whether you have 
one hive or a whole apiary vou ought 
to know how to handle the bees. Like 
anything else, there is a right and a 
wrong way of doing this work. The 
book tells you the right way and steers 
you clear of doing the wrong way. It 
is sO arranged that you can turn to any 
subject in«a thoment. Price $1.50. 


MORE THAN EVER 


Increased Capacity for Mental Labor 
> “Sinee Leaving Off Coffee. 


Many ‘fcrmer coffee drinkers who have 
mental work to perform, day after day, 
have found a better capacity and greater 
endurance by. using Postum instead of 
ordinary coffee. An Illinois woman writes. 

“T had drank coffee for about twenty 
years, and finally had what the doctor 
ealled ‘coffee heart.” I was nervous and 
extremely despondent; had little mental 
or physical strength left, had kidney 
trouble and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived 
from the change from coffee to Postum 
was the natural action of the kidneys 
and powels. In two weeks my heart 
action was greatly improved and my 
nerves» steady. 

“Then I beeame less despondent, and 
the desire to be active again showed 
proof’ of renewed physical and mental 
strength. 

“IT am steadily gaining in physical 
strength and brain power. I formerly 
did mental work and had to give it up 
on account of coffee, but since using 
Postum I am doing hard mental labor 
with less fatigue than ever before.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reas- 
on 











Ever read the above letter? A new 
oné Appears from time to time, They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








Railroad and Farming Interests 
Identical. 

The farmer may have it in for the rail- 
roads to some degree of reason because 
the farmer is practically helpless when it 
comes to shipping his produce. There 
have been many instances in which the 
farmers haye had to unite and fight to 
get a square deal, as they see it, but for 
all this difference the farmers cannot get 
along without the railroads, nor the rail- 
roads without the farmers. 

Only during.the recent months have the 
railroads discovered that the best way to 
further their interests is to further the 
interests of the farmer, so instead of 
spending so much. time lobbying with leg- 
islatures the railroads are spending more 
time getting acquainted with the farmer 
and finding out what he thinks and why 
he thinks it. The roads are now doing a 
great deal of educational work along their 
respective lines of road. They are re- 
sponsible for the corn, cctton, oats, pota- 
to, and other crop specials that hate been 
run in the different states during the last 
few years. 

These railroads furnish the train and 
the agricultural colleges furnish the lec- 
turers, and in this way the gospel of bet- 
ter farming has been spread as never be- 
fore. The Rock Island system has, this 
fall, run a Breakfast Bacon Special, the 
prime object of which is to give the farm- 
ers a few practical] hints on hog raising 
so that the losses may be reduced and the 
profits increased. 

The Burlington system has run a soil 
special over its lines for the purpose of 
warning the farmers of Iowa against soil 
robbing. ‘The college instructors are tell- 
ing them how to best farm without de- 
pleting the soil. 

Different railroads in different parts of 
the country are doing similar work, and 
we urge farmers to attend these specials 
whenever they come within reach because 
we know that the lecturers on these trains 
are able to tell you something worth 
while. 

The Northwestern railrcad has just 
gotten out a book of 30 pages on Alfalfa, 
telling how best. to raise this wonderful 
crop along its liue of road. This book is 
free for the asking. Thus it comes about 
that instead. of flighting e+ch other, these 
two great interests are harmonizing. 
Farmers shoul) aot let up on their de- 
mands for a sytiare deal with the rail- 
roads, and we he that the railroads will 
let up on lobbying nd mixing in politics. 
If the roads will command the respect of 
the farmers they must attend strictly to 
the business of transportation, and when 
they do that we can assure them that the 
farmers will not wish to legislate unjustly 
against the roads. 

& 
Fertilize the Soil Daily. 

Haul out and spread the manure every 
day from now on. The meadow is a 
good place. 

As we begin to stable the stock more 
during the cool nights, a load of manure 
will collect in a few hours’ time around 
the stalls, even where stock-raising is 
not carried on very extensively; and if 
this supply is hauled out promptly and 
spread over the fields, it will save 
handling it so much, and prevent its be- 
ing scattered and wasted; while the re- 
juvenation of the soil will begin at once, 
as.all of.the rich liquids and fertilizing 
components wogk into the very texture 
of the ground. And whatever part of the 
manure-particles. do not enter the soil 
this winter, will be right cn hand to do 
its work the very first propitious day 
_— spring.—M. Coverdell, Worth Co., 


0. 
o ¢ ¢ 


».e have been reading your paper for 
some time and I take pleasure in ex- 
pressing our appreciation of it to you. 
We have derived so much pleasure and 
benefit through its pages that we long 
for each new copy. It is a clean, pure, 
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‘wholesome paper and has so many hints 


and helps that aid in conducting famn 
work that vesides being a pleasure to 
read, it is profitable as well.. It is what 
every farm home needs.—Ida Jeffrey, 
Comanche Co., Okla. 


All 
Sizes 


This simple, light running 
mill makes more and better 
lumber with less power and 
less help than any other, You can 

set up and operate any American mill 
with the directions before you. Ifyou 
have no timber, your neighbors have. 
Don't let your engine lie idle. 


124-Page Book, Free 


Containing valuable suggestions about 

the care of saws, fully describing the fea- 
tures that make our mills best, giving 
prices and guaranty and full information 
about our Wood Saws, Shingle Ma- 
chines and other wood working ma- 

, chinery. Write for book today. 


Saw Mill Machinery Co. 


il St. Hackettstown, N. J. 
a7 re rsinal Buildings, New York 





Handy Wagon 
kind. Gives 


Not the man-killer, 











T. THOMAS MFG. CO., 2871 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 
Triple-Geared 


DITTOS Double-Cu 
Feed Grinder 


ing rings ve in oppo 
other—gi 
ts capacity. —s 








from 
se eer aes gs 
'. be mte 
day for our catalogue ond FREE TRIAL. OFFER. 


W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., « Smith Sta. La Crescent, Mina. 


Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Our Winter Choring. 

There is no one who likes comfort bet- 
ter than we do, and we believe that right 
on the farm doing winter chores is a 
good place te-enjoy a great big hunk of 
this comfort. 

When we go to the barn to feed our 
animals we find grain, hay and fodder 
all under cover, spick and span, dry and 
fresh. This is our fault, for when it is 
nice sunny days we have filled our barn 
to overflowing and when the storm rages 
outside our animals and their feed alike 
are’ all in the dry. . What comfort fer 
them) and us as well on stormy days. We 
try to get just as much comfort out of 
our winter choring as possible. 

We cannot sleep gocd with the cattle 
lowing for better shelter and dry feed, 
and the swine squealing. They ought 
to have as good nests accordingly as we 
have these cold nights. Ever think of 


that? We have. 

Our cattle will not eat wet, frozen 
fodder dug from the snow. They are not 
used to it. Neither are we. We're 





trained better; so are the brutes. If we 
should compel them to live on such ra- 
tions in cold blustery winter we should 
be called the brute and not fight back 
either. It’sthe wrong system to do this 
when the top of the barns stand empty 
more than halfway down. 

We aim to make our winter choring, 
even to caring for the hens, just as pleas- 
ant as our summer time chores, and we 
can do so if we figure in nice weather 
for the worst of it when it comes, and 
it’s sure to come in the winter season, 
eatching us in the lurch if we be care- 
less and unguarded.—Geo. W. Brown, 
Hancock Co., Ohio. 


, 2, 2, 
7. “~° ~ 


Christmas. 
Well, Christmas is coming and we 
should all thank God for a_ successful 


year and that we are still here to enjoy 
the day. Some families scatter and go 
visiting, but the sociable way is to gather 
about the old home, perhaps for the last 
time. Be thankful if the old father and 





mother are still with you. 

Some spend the day in drinking and 
making home a hell of misery on that 
day of peace, even killing some friend in 
their frenzy. Others go hunting and 
bring needless sorrow, suffering and 
a to the merry, happy, harmless wood 
olk. 

A better way is to invite someone who 
lives all alone, or who will. have no 
Christmas, to spend the day with you. 
Or with a quiet feast and a new book 
take life easy, as I shall. Even in the 
country there are poor families who 
weuld. enjoy a five-minute call, and a 
gift of the latest paper or magazine, a 
bunch of flowers, a few apples, a sack 
of candy, an orange, or some trifle. 

Give the horses'a good dinner, with 
some apples, the cats and dogs the good 
scraps, and the birds a sheaf of wheat 
tied in an apple tree, and let us all think 
gladly of the real meaning of the day, 
resolving to bring more of*its spirit into 
our life from “, to day.—C. EF. Davis, 
Alleghany @o., Md. 





Tons of Money Saved 



















FREE 


Write today 
for book, 
“The Sole 
of Steel.” 


One Pair Out- 
wears 3 to 

of All-Leather 
Shoes—Saves | 
$5 to $10 a Year 


St Shoes are the bey oy and easiest w vorking shoes 
“Steed Thére is no’ need of ‘breaking in. Comfortable 
from the first moment you put theni on. Easy to puton 
or take off. Impossible to get out of shape. We could 
not afford to make you this special offer if we were not 
confident. that our Steel Shoes are just what you need. 
You run absolutely no risks, no trouble on your part. 
All we ask is that you try on a pair of Steel Shoes before 
you buy any other style of working shoes! You will 
wonder how you ever did without Steel Shoes this long. 


Steel Shoes Explained 


Here is the way Steel Shoes are made: The uppers are 
made of a superior quality of leather, as waterproof as 
leather can betanned. This leather is wonderfully soft, 
flexible and pliable—never gets stiff and hard, no matter 
how long the shoes are worn in mud, slush or water. 

The soles and sides are made out of eee special 
light, thin, springy. rust resisting Stee 

e have ad 100 per cent to rot ‘strength of the 
Steel Soles by corrugating the bottoms. 

The Sole of Steel keeps the uppers in shape, prevents 
them from warping, twisting or cracking. Soles and 
heels are studded with adjustable Stee] Rivets which pre- 
vent the bottoms from wearing out. Rivets are easily 
replaced by hand when partly worn, making the shoes 
as good as new! Fifty extra rivets cost only 30 cents and 
should keep the shoe + in good repair forat least two years. 

The soles are lined with soft, eit, soringy. comfortable Hair 
Cushions, which rest the feet, absorb: perspiration and 
odors and add to ease of walking. Cushions can easily 
be taken out for cleaning. 


No Corns! No Blisters! 
No Wet Feet! No Rheumatism! 


Steel Shoes are so easy on the feet that they absolutely 
do away with corns, callouses, soreness, blisters and other 
foot troubles. They give rest and support to the feet, 
and keep them in pe: condition. 

If you wear Steel Shoes aA can work all day in mud 
~ water or — with ao wet or cold feet. Thus 

ou escape colds, matism, neuralgia and = long 
trait of ills that vemutt ees cold, wét feet. Steel Shoes 
pay for themselves again and again by sesamin sick- 
ness and saving doctor’s bills. 


Steel Shoes in Sizes 5 to 12 
6 inches, 9 inches, 12 inches and 16 inches high 


Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, $2.50 per pair. 
a 6 inches high, better grade of leather, $3.00 
Steel Shoes, 6 inches high, extra grade of leather, black 
or tan color, 83.50 per pair. 


sums of money. 


rest. 
astounding durability. 


price, while you are “sizing up” the shoes. 


by Wearers of STEEL SHOES! 


You can positively save from $5 to $10 a year and get more good wear, more solid 
comfort, more health-protection out of Steel Shoes than, from: Jeathér-soled..work 
shoes or rubber boots. Thousands are wearing.Steel Shoes today, saving immense 
Every wearer will] tell you they.are.easier on the feet, lighter, 
more healthful and durable than the best all-leather work shoes that —~ can 
buy. Absolutely the best farm shoe in existence. 


‘Better Than the Best Leather-Soled Shéess el 


Better, Fit Better, Wear Better, Look Better! 


If you will put a pair of Steel Shoes on your feet—even for five minutes—the shoes will do the 


They willsurprise and delight you with their lightness, neatness and comfort—their 
They will literally sell themselves! 


Hence I am making this special Free Examination Offer, merely asking you to send me the 


Ifthey fail to convince you immediately, you can 


simply notify me to send for them at my expense and the money will be refunded at once. 


Steel Shoes,.9 inches high, $4.00 per pa‘ 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra grade —" leather, black 
or tan color, 85.00 per 

Steel Shoes, 12 inches high, extra grade of leather, black 
or tan color, 86.00 per pair. 

Steel Shoes. 16 inches high, extra grade of leather, black 
or tan color, 87.00 per pair. 

Kach r of Steel Shoes is worth $2.00 more than the 
best leather work shoes. A trial pair will convince you. 

Ree T of Steel Shoes is inspected and tested before 

shipmen 


Boys’ Steel Shoes—Sizes 1:‘to 5 


Boys’ Steel Shoes, 6 inches high. $2.50 per pa 

Boys’ Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, extra a ot leather, 
black or tan color, 83.50 =. pair. 

Save buying several pa rs of boy's shoes ® year. One 
ome of Boys’ Steel Shoes will do i 


A Blessing to Farmers’ Feet 


Steel Shoes are unquestionably the most important dis- 
covery for the benefit of farmers in the last 100 years. 
They enable you to work in comfort, rain or shine, 
heat or cold—in the field, barnyard or feed lot—in t 
swamp, in ditchwork, among wp stones or 
there’s work todo. They stand hard knocks Y Theo eed 
mud! amet yore Set bene dry, rested and fees trom 
corns, and blisters 

They sa and ~~~ and doctor's bills. 

The hones is yours for the asking, 


Don’t Wait—-Send NOW! 


See the shoes—then decide! 

We don't ask you to buy the shoes! 

We just want you to slip your feet into a pair of Steel 
Shoes—to and see and know how much lighter, 
neater, more comfortable they are than any other work 
shoes in existence. 

We offer to send you a pair of Steel Shoes for FREE 
EXAMINATION—any size or style you may select—on 
Teceipt of the price and let the shoes themseives tell 
you their marvelous story of comfort, lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and wonderful economy. 

If 7 don’t convince you instantly—DON’T KEEP 


Try Them On-~in Your Own Home-~at Our Risk! 


FREE EXAMINATION! 


Your Money Back if Shoes Don’t Suit! 





Simply notify us to send for the shoes at our expense 
and every penny of your money will be returned 
prom without delay or argument. 

Don't hesitate. Any r, any express company wil! 
tell you we are responsible. Any agricultural editor will 
go the same. You need Steel Shoes and you need them 

OW. Don’t Rit it off, but accept our liberal FREE 
EXAMINATION OFFER at once, and make sure of get 
ting your shoes promptly. 

‘e strongly recommend the 6 inch high Steel shoes at 
$3.50 a pair or the 9-inch high Stec! Shoes at 86.00 a pair. 
For all classes of use requiring high-cut shoes, our 12 or 
16 inch high Steel Shoes are absolutely indispensable. 

Th ibber — 
Don’t torture Y ewed feet in hard, twisted, warped, leak 

soled shoes. Don't sweat your feet and 
hem tender by wearing hot rubber boots, feit 
boots = artics. Get a pair of Steel Shoes and learn what 
foot comfort really means. 


Our Three Great Factories 


The Success of Steel Shoes is almost startling. 
Within three years we have established Shoe Factories 
in Racine, Wisconsin; Toronto, Canada; and Northamp 


< England. 
These great factories, running at full capacity, 
up with = Saeeas Som tom ee. over the 





EXAMINATION COUPON 
STEEL SHOE CO., Dept. 25, Racine, Wis. P 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me at once for free examination 
goccoes Pair.......inch Men's Steel Shoes, Size....... 
ey Pair.......inch Boys’ Steel Shoes, Size....... 
same, as per free EXAMINATION OFFER” 
SRD in chibi os ebb betes debsedicdevdscctesccccstce 
PBs eddie cvstniiesécdsades BOODD. di cncctsecdinsn 
NN 5 Si cs cg scdecnendesnece Be MO océksicckcas 











N. M. RUTHSTEIN, secreTARY AND TREASURER 


STEEL SHOE CO., vert. 25, RACINE, WIS. 


Canadian Factory—Toronto, Canada Great Britain F 








England 
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The next 


great forward movement 
must be the organization of Granges. and 
Farmers’ Clubs throughout the Corn Belt. 
There is need of a tremendous awakening 
to the importance of organization as a 





Prof. P.G. Holden, who preaches better crops of 
corn only that the farmers may have money for the 
good things of life. The main thing with Prof, 
Holden is better living. 
means of agricultural advancement. The 
effect of these organizations on the com- 
munity is far reaching. Mien and women 
growing up in such communities have 
strong attachments for the business of 
farming and home making, and for the 
people of the community in which they 
live. They remain on the farm instead 


of moving into town or out of the state. 
But these organizations do more than 
They furnish exactly the social 
so much 
They 


this. 
and educational advantages 
needed by the rural communities. 





An lowa Grange Picnic. 





“Farmers must learn the vital need of 
cooperation with one another. It is only 
through such combination that American 
farmers can develop to the full their 
economic and social power. Combination 
of this kind has in Denmark, for instance, 
resulted in bringing the people back to the 
land, and has enabled the Danish peasant 
to compete, in extraordinary fashion, not 
only at home but in foreign countries, 
with all rivals.” 

Few people in the West realize what a 
tremendous influence the Granges of the 
Eastern and Middle States have exercised 
on national legislation directly affecting 
the agricultural and social conditions of 
the farmer. As an illustration, attention 
is called to the following laws which 
either had their origin in the Granges or 
were enacted largely through their initia- 
tive. The Department of Agriculture 
was organized; the position of Secretary 
of Agriculture in the Cabinet was 
created; the State Experiment Stations 
established ; free rural mail delivery pro- 
vided for: The Grout Pure Food Bill; 
the Sherman Anti-Trust regulations; the 
Inter-state Commerce Act and the Den- 
atured Alcohol Bill enacted into laws. 

These organizations through their lec- 
turers, legislative and promotional com- 
mittees, are exerting a wholesome in- 
fluence in moulding public opinion and 
crystallizing it into definite form which 
will result in better laws. 


MORE WORK TO DO. 


These associations are now urging the 
election of United States Senators by 
popular vote, national aid for establishing 
Agricultural High Schools and_ the 
gradual introduction of agriculture and 
domestic Science into the rural schools; 
the establishment of the parcels post, 
postal telegraph and telephone service; 
postal savings banks, and national and 
state aid for highway improvement. 

While these influences have brought 
benefits great beyond calculation, yet by 
far the greatest effect has been the 


— 
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Note that old and young meet together and enjoy a dayoff. It makes better 


neighbors and citizens 


enable young men and women to dis- 
cover themselves and their powers of use- 
fulness to humanity. 


OTHER STATES ORGANIZED. 


Michigan has nearly nine hundred such 
organizations, most of them granges, with 
a membership of 70,000. In each of the 
forty agricultural counties there is an 
average of twenty-five live, active organi- 
zations. New York Granges have a total 
membership of 90,000. Quebec has near- 
ly six hundred clubs with more than 
55,000 members. 

President Roosevelt, in his address at 
the Michigan Agricultural College said, 





betterment of social and intellectual con- 
ditions in the home and in the com- 
munity. 


THE REAL GOOD ACCOMPLISHED. 


Mr. G. A. Gigault, the Minister of 
Agriculture, Province of Quebec, in a 
letter to the writer makes the following 
statement: “The province has today 591 
Farmers’ Clubs. Among the members of 
these associations are to be found the 
persons the most devoted to and inter- 
ested in the development of our Agricul- 
tural resources. Most of the Agricul- 
tural improvements of such locality is 

Continued on pag? 42 





Try My Chatham 
7 * 

anning Mill 
30 Days Free 
Palen my hatter You Lives, 
eS 22 
will pay for itself and keep on making 
big money for you every year. No 7 
down—no note—no contract. Returnat 
t 


my expense if you wish. You'll see 
wonderful work it does. Don't bh 

















Send For Free No. 137 


Learn how thousands of farmers are making extra 
Profits by and selling seeds cleaned and 
graded bya Chatham. Taxes are too high, too 
valuable to go on in the old way. Sta- 
tions and Farm ore selling. you thie and alt 
endorse the Chatham. it my free book 
and liberal offer new. 

Campbell, President 





The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


nia, North and South Carolina, 

» Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR _McCOY, E. N. CLARK, 

A. & I. Agt. for Florida, | A. & |. Agt. for Virginia 

L and the Carolinas, 


Alabama, Geor 
Jacksonville, Fis.” Wilmington, N.C. 


in Vi 




























WASHINGTON 

Irrigated Apple Land 
(No cash payment required) 
To a limited number of actual settlers, we are 
offering irrigated apple land in the h of rich 
Washington fruit belt; no cash payment required 
for six years. Opportunity of a lifetime to own 
yeu own home and be independent. Write for 
nformation. 


Palouse Irrigation & Power Co., Spokane 
We Sell Fine Farms 


Where the sun shines all winter long 

In Texas and Oklahoma, 

In Missouri and Arkansas, 

In Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Send fer our free descriptive list, Address 
McBurney, Stocking & Co., 277 Dearborn St. , Chicago, Ill, 


with know!- 
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There are probably 
many men on the farms 
of this country that look 
upon the breeding of 
swine with disfavor, if 
not with absolute dis- 
— Nevertheless the 

og is known over the 
entire world, and is con- 
fined to no one part in 
particular. Even the 
ancients sacrificed one of 
these animals to the 
Goddess of the Harvest. 
He is also said to be by 
the Trishman the “gentleman that pays the 
rent.’ 

One of the reasons why the hog is a 
great source of profit is in a great meas- 
ure owing to its remarkable prolificness, 
reproducing at an early age and bearing 
from five to ten and often more pigs at 
one birth. A _ statistician who handles 
figures with great ability once estimated 
that a single sow, producing only six 
pigs at a time, in ten generations would 
amount to the grand total of six million 
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Hogs on Alfalfa 
five hundred thousand. 
gentleman made no estimates for losses 
of pigs before weaning time nor did he 
figure on any losses from cholera or other 


Probably this 


diseases. However, his figures would 
give one the impression that he got up 
the statistics of the poultry business in 
advertising the American hen. 
MONEY IN HOGS. 

_ It is a well known fact that the Amer- 
ican hog has been a reliable source of 
revenue since the earliest recollection of 
man. We can all remember in the early 
days how the small farmer raised but a 
few pigs to consume the refuse of his 
garden—and the little skimmed milk that 
was not used in the family—to furnish 
his family with the good - old-fashioned. 
home-made sausage, spare rib, head- 
cheese and bacon and pork, such as can- 
on even be improved on at the present 
ay. 

The small mechanic, and the Irishman 
who works on the section, each had his 
pig to furnish the winter meat and the 
few luxuries that it furnished. At the 
present day the hog not only supplies 
the various products of his carcass in 
the eatable line to the wants of the peo- 
ple of the civilized world, but also fur- 
nishes lubricating oils, brushes, combs, 
buttons, knife handles and other orna- 
ments of various kinds, and even the 
blood, a portion of the bone and waste 
scraps of meat not otherwise used. are 
manufactured by the great packing houses 
into by-products to be used as feed among 
which is blood meal, bone meal and a 
preparation known as tankage, which lat- 
ter is considered one of the best protein 
feeds yet discovered and is very valuable 
to combine with corn meal, or other fat- 
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forming feeds for use in the production 
of pork, coming as near when proper 
amounts are used to make a balanced ra- 
tion as can be found. 

When tankage is used in connection 
with corn or corn meal for the finishing 
up of hogs, it should be used in the pro- 
portions of about 80 per cent corn or 
meal to 20 per cent tankage. When 
used with mixed feeds of various kinds, 
such vs wheat middlings, ground corn 
and oats, or barley and middlings, about 
12 per cent tankage is sufficient. If 
skimmed milk is used to mix these feeds, 
5 to 10 per cent of tankage would be 
sufficient. 

You will note by the number of va- 
rious by-products manufactured from the 
hog that there ‘s absolutely no waste in 
the slaughter of swine at the present day, 
that after he has passed through one 
of the great killing and curing establish- 
ments there is nothing lost in the process 
but the squeal and I have been told at 
the present day, even this is taken on 
the records and is reproduced by the 
phonographs, and the far.ser, after he 
returns home from selling his hogs, can, 
by buying the record and placing it in his 
phonograph, hear the familiar squeal of 
his favorite bunch of hogs, though they 
have passed to the happy hunting ground. 
This all goes to show how completely and 
economically the manufacturer handles 
the business of slaughtering and curing of 
meats. 

There are some farmers who do not 
like the work of handling and breeding 
swine, or the feeding and care that it 
requires to make it a success. Such peo- 
ple should let this business alone, for to 
succeed in the handling of any kind of 
farm stock, one must like the animals 
and the work that is required in their 
care. One often hears the remark “As 
dirty as a pig.” This is certainly a villi- 
fication of the animal of which Benj. 
Franklin’s colored servant said “Was 
the only gentleman in England,” from the 


A.J. Lovejoy. 








are built from ten feet wide to about 
twenty feet long and at a depth of ten or 
twelve inches, of cement with an outlet 
and in this manner the hogs can have 
a cool bath without any mud. It is a 
splendid thing to have on the farm and 
by pouring a little disinfectant and a 
little crude oil every few days into this 
bathing pool, a. hog breeder or feeder will 
never .be troubled' by lousy hogs. It 
also keeps the skin in a healthy con- 
dition and is really a benefit .to the 
hogs. ; 
I once heard a gentleman say: that a 
hog is a machine, one that oils itself, 
puts ten bushels of feed into less space 
than a bushel measure and in so doing 
doubles the value of the feed used, then 
carries it to market on his back. Corn, 
barley, oats, grass, clover, alfalfa, rape, 
or any of the by-products of these loaned 
to a well bred, thrifty hog is money at 


big interest, in fact it has been called a 


mint; the grains and grasses are the 
bullion which. put into the hog is trans- 
muted into coin, and it is an honest 
mint and gives 16 ounces avoirdupois 
of eatable meat. 

Properly bred, intelligently fed and 
handled this autocratic porker will pay 
cff your debts, furnish the money to im- 
prove the farm, remodel the old home, 
furnish it up to date, and as well fur- 
nish the means to send the farm boys 
to the Agricultural colleges of the coun- 
try, thus making them better prepared 
to farm and better and broader men in 
every respect than they would. other- 
wise be. 

« The breeding of swine with me has 
been made a specialty for over thirty- 
four years, and has been in fact as well 
a pleasure and a profit. Of course this 
business has not all been a bed of roses 
by any means. Like all other kinds of 
business it has its dark days as well as 
bright ones. For the last few years the 
prices on live hogs have been extremely 
high, yet on the other hand the grains 





Money just piles up on the farm hog 


fact he was the only animal that did not 
have to work in that country. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the hog is 
naturally a clean animal. In most re- 
spects he is more clean than any of our 
domestic animals, and unless closely con- 
fined in small quarters he will always 
keep himself and his bed clean. In this 
respect he is far more tidy than the 
horse or cow. Of course, he, being an 
animal that cannot perspire, suffers mcre 
from heat, and if he can find nothing 
cleaner in which he can cool his body, 
he will wallow in a mud hole. 

Many up-to-date farmers at the present 
time build a bathing pool in which fresh 
water can be run daily or continually, 
if one has a epring on his farm. These 





that have had to be used in making this 
high priced product, has also been ex- 
tremely high, so that the profits have 
been a little more during the last five 
years than they were during the period 
of five cent pork and thirty cent corn. 
So much for the jog in general. 

THE BEST HOG TO RAISE. 

Now I suppose many of you think I 
am going to name some particular breed, 
or that I have an “ax to grind.” Not 
much. The best hog fcr any man to 
raise is the one that best suits his fancy. 
Any of them properly cared for and well 
fed will make him money. 

It is generally best to breed and feed 
the ones that are best adapted to your 

OC ntinued on page 26 
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The Value and Use of Farm Manure. 

In the past whenever and wherever 
men have formed, it has been common for 
the farmer who possessed a rich virgin 
soil to regard a manure pile as a nuisance 
to be gotten rid of in the quickest and 
easiest way possible. As the soil grad- 
ually lost its fertility by long continued 
cropping and the demands upon it became 
greater from increasing population the 
farmer found out the greater value of his 
by-product and learned to conserve and 
use it.more and more effectively. We no 
longer have any areas where the soil is 
so rich or the demands upon it so light 
that the farmer can afford to waste the 
farm manure. 

A ton of average fresh manure con- 
tains ten pounds of nitrogen, five pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and ten pounds of 
potash. At the prices which these ele- 
ments of plant food would cost in com- 
mercial fertilizers the value of manure 
would be $2.50 aton. This does not take 
into account the value of the organic 
matter furnished which may be greater 
than that of the plant food. That this 
theoretical valuation is very conservative 
is shown by the result of many field 
experiments, by various experiment sta- 
tions by practical farmers. The value 
as shown by the increased crops has 
equaled and often exceeded this theoretical 
valuation. 

The Pennsylvania station conducted a 
series of experiments with manure for 
twenty-five years. A four year rotation 
of corn, oats, wheat and clover was used 
and manure applied at the rate of six 
tons an acre every two years. Its value 
in the increased yield was $2.50 a ton. 
The Illinois station found the value of 
manure applied six tons to the acre once 
in a three year rotation of corn, oats, 
and clover to be $2.70 a ton. The Ohio 
station in a series of experiments ex- 
tending over thirteen years found the 
value of manure to be from $3 to $4 a ton. 
Values of course vary with the character 
of the soil. ; 

None of these experiments mentioned 
however, indicate the full value of the 
manure since they do not take into con- 
sideration its cumulative effect. The im- 
portance of this is shown by experiments 
at the Rothemstead Station in Pngland. 
At this station one plot was given regular 
application of manure for twenty years 
and then the manuring discontinued for 
an equal length of time. At the end of 
time the plot still gave nearly double the 
yields obtained from another plot similar 
in every way except that it had never 
been manured. 

The quantity and quality of manure 
produced on the farm will depend upon 
the bedding used, the carefulness of col- 
lecting and using it, the ration fed and 
the kind of stock. Of the total amount of 
the principal plant food elements contain- 
ed in the manure about two-thirds of the 
nitrogen, four-fifths of the potassium and 
a small amount of phosphorus is con- 
tained in the urine, and this is more read- 
ily available for plants than the portion 
contained in the solid excrement. Since the 
liquid excrement is so valuable and as it 
is so easily lost by drainage, leaching, 
fermentation, etc., it is especially impor- 
tant to use the greatest care in saving 
and storing it. Barns and sheds should 
have tight floors and an abundance .of 
bedding or other absorbent ‘used: . The 
absorbing capacity of straw is greathy im- 
creased by cutting. This also makes it 


much easier to handle the manure. Other 
absorbents than straw may be used. Peat 
is excellent containing in itself large 


amounts of nitrogen. Dry dirt or gypsum 
are also excellent materials. 

As an average from one half to one 
third the total plant food of the ration 
fed will be returned in fhe manure. The 
character of the ration does not greatly 
effect the composition of the excrement 
but does effect the amount. A liberal 
ration increases the amount and the same 
is true of a ration rich in protein. This 
is due to the greater quantity of water 
which a protein rich ration causes an 
animal to drink. 

The amount and value of the manure 
produced is influenced by the age 



























kind of animals. Young and gro an- 
imals retain the greatest amount the 
fertilizing constituents of the ration espec- 
ially of the proteins. Then in order 
comes cows, work animals, fattening an- 
imals, and mature animals on a main- 
tenance ration. 

The total value of the manure pro- 
duced annually by the farm animals of the 
United States reaches the enormous 
amount of $2,225,000,000. Under the 
common methods of management, how- 
ever, from one-third to one-half of this is 
lost. Manure is easily damaged. When it 
is loosely piled up and exposed to the 
weather it is rapidly decomposed by bac- 
teria, the nitrogen escapes in gases, and 
the other plant foods and organic matter 
are washed or leached away by rain. 
Experiments at the Cornell Station, N. Y. 
at the Kansas Station and at the New 
Jersey Station all agree that manure ex- 
posed to the weather for six months will 
lose nearly one half its fertilizing value. 

It is now generally considered by the 
best experimenters and farmers that the 
best method of using manure is to spread 
it as fast as produced whenever this is 
practicable. Since a field is not always 
available for spreading, it is important 
to preserve the manure in the best pos- 
sible way. Washing and leaching can 
only be prevented by keeping it either 
in sheds or in hollowed yards or pits. A 
serviceable shed may be cheaply built and 
is recommended by many practical men. 
Completely covered barnyards have in 
recent years come in favor in some parts 
of the country. Whether manure is ex- 
posed or covered it should be kept com- 
pact and moist in order to prevent ex- 
cessive fermentation. It is also well to 
mix horse or sheep manure, which fer- 
ment and heat very readily, with cow or 
hog manure which are slower and help to 
prevent fire fanging in the former. 

It is good practice to apply manure as 
a top dressing to meadows when possible. 
It may be safely applied and plowed un- 
der on land on which corn is to be grown, 
but applied to ground to be sown to small 
grain, it is likely to cause excessive 
growth of straw. It is likely to cause 
scab if applied to root crops as turnips 
or potatoes. Applying manure in the hill 
or drills is an especially valuable method 
for truck or garden crops. On rolling 
ground it should not be applied long 
before plowing as there is likely to be loss 
from washing. 

The rate of application will depend 
upon soil ,quality of manure, kind of crop 
ete. Six to eight tons to the acre applied 
once in three or four years have given 
best results in several experiments with 
ordinary crops. To a truck farming on 
poor soils heavier applications are often 
profitably made. In general light and fre- 
quent applications give the best results.— 

G. Zimmerman, Story Co., Iowa. 
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Grow Alfalfa. 

If some seedsman would give alfalfa a 
new name and proclaim the truth only 
about this wonderful plant the farmers 
everywhere would want to grow it. But 
alfalfa is no novel ‘thing, it is as old as 
agriculture, and its good features have 
been heralded weekly by the agricultural 
press until the farmers have settled into 
an. indifference like that shown towards 
the silo. 

The Creator seemed to know that a 
man was a_ shortsighted fellow who 
would rob the soil and starve himself to 
death in short order unless He made a 
plant that would redeem the fertility. 

Alfalfa will grow in any state almost, 
and under a great diversity of conditions 
and climates, yet it has such a limited 
use that we are tempted to try once 
more to induce the farmers of the corn 
belt states to grow alfalfa. “What’s the 
use of fooling with alfalfa when we can 
grow clover?” is the wail of the one who 
is an agricultural standpatter. 

What's the use of raising dairy cows 
and get 8000 pounds of rich milk a year 
when you can raise an ordinary, ornery 
so-called cow that gives 3000 pounds of 
milk a year? What’s the use of 




















Cushman, but this Light- 
weight Wonder Pulls as 
Much as Three Horses. 


Weighs only 165 Ibs., but furnishes 3 full H.P. Uses 
less than "e er gasoline built. 
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FARM CUSHMAN 


WHAT THIS ENGINE WILL DO 


P 500 to 2,000 ions hour. 
Pipes water wherever ba Enes tire 
or night. Runs anything, 

cream 


day 

from grindstones, 

and churns to wood saws, 
shellers,feed grinders and fodder cutters. 
This little wonder will do its work in any exposed 
outdoor place, the coldest day in winter, or the hot- 
summer. It will stand neglect by those 
who are too busy to give an e atten- 
tion. Anditcan be easily and safely operated by 
those owners who are inexperienced in the — 
ment of engines, yet need an engine’s help. 


Write for free book felling all about gasoline engines 


THE CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
2031 “‘N’* STREET, LINCOLN, WEB. | 
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DETROIT MOTOR CA 
SUPPLY CO.. 18 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Saves Feed-Makes Fat 


Your cattle get more out of as much 
corn when siieed ou At Corn 
. Ear beasts. Cobs 

. Cattle like and grow fat on 

them w by this machine. No 
waste. Alleaten. 1, 2and4holesizes. Slices 
Corn 3-2 to 2 inches. - phy OS 
satisfactory; returned at 5 te 
for full particulars conight, address Dept. 11 
Enterprise Windmill Co., Sandwich. [IL 
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ORANGE LANDS $300 ee te buys 


planted 5 acre orange orchard near Los Angeles. 
excelled water rights Write 


FONTANA DEVELOPMENT CO. 516 Wilcox Bldg. Les Angeles, Cal. 
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progressing anyway? What's the use of 
growing productive crops when we can’t 
get help enough as it is? Ah, that’s the 
rub! Lack of help. 

But some of you have the help. So 
here’s to you. Alfalfa is as dainty about 
wet feet as an old hen. You must have 
well drained land. The water table 
should be at least four feet down. Then 
you must have an alkaline soil. [If 
there’s no lime in it naturally, put lime 
in or you never will grow alfalfa worthy 
of the name. 

Another thing, you’ve got to 
good seed-bed. Not only well prepared 
but rich in barnyard manure. Top dress 
with manure before sowing alfalfa and 
the bacteria you hear so much about will 
be there and the alfalfa will thrive. 

Still another thing. Get your seed 
from the dry farming section and not 
from irrigated sections if you would have 
success. Irrigated alfalfa lacks the 
hardiness you need outside of irrigated 
sections. 

And here’s yet another thing to re- 
member. Success follows failure. If you 
live up to all the requirements of all 
advisors and fail to get a good lasting 
stand of alfalfa plow it up, put in a cul- 
tivated crop one year and then try alfal- 
fa again right on that very spot—not in 
some other field—not some years hence 
but right where you had failure, right 
after you failed. 

Here’s the reason. Alfalfa is a deep 
rooter. It isn’t a shallow rooted feeder 
like June grass. It wants to go down, 
down, five, ten, fifteen—oh, well, you 
won’t believe it so let's quit at fifteen 
feet. It goes down till it finds water. 
Of course that is out in the dry regions. 
But the fact remains that alfalfa is a 
deen grower. 

And how deep do you 
foot, three feet, five feet? No, you do 
well to plow eight inches. So your young 
alfalfa makes a bold start. It springs 
up like the good seed that fell upon 
good ground and it flourished for a sea- 
son, then it sickened and died like the 
seed that fell upon rocks by the way- 
side. It starved to death, it committed 
suicide butting its head—its roots rather 
—against the hard bottom of the furrow. 
A few struggling roots penetrated a lit- 
tle way down beneath the furrow bottom 
—just enough to keep the plant alive a 
year maybe, but the plant finally gave 
up the struggle like a sheep with a dog 
hold of it. The plant starved to death 
because it couldn’t go down to China 
the first year! 

Plow it up, plant corn or potatoes 
there and try again the next year. What 
happens? The roots that got below the 
furrow bottom have decayed and let air 
and water below. This let the frost 
follow down with its pulverizing effects 
and your second attempt at alfalfa grow- 
ing is a success because alfalfa and Jack 
Frost have plowed deeper than you could. 
The subsoiling gives the second attempt 
a better footing and it lives until it gets 
well established. Simple, isn’t it? 

If you try a patch here, it fails and 
you try a patch there, you never get the 
benefit of the subsoiling that the self- 
sacrificing first alfalfa crop has accom- 
plished and failure follows you like a 
shadow. 


have a 


plow———one 
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Abuse of Road Machinery. 

Every spring, we nctice a new road- 
plow setting right where it was last used 
the year before. A few rods farther on, 
is the district road-grader, rusty and sun- 
dried. | 

These things cost the farmers hard- 
earned cash, the same as any other ma- 
chinery about their farms. Why should 
they not shed them, and thus save a new 
set of tools and machinery every few 
years? More effective work could be 
done, too, with well cared for and effi- 
ciént material for performing the labor, 
instead of having to use that which is 
old, rusty, hard running, and - veritable 
horse-killers after they have been out in 
the weather over one-half the year.—M. 
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A Warm, Comfortable Snow-Excluder 
—and It’s the Famous “Ball-Band” 


The RED “Ball-Band” trade-mark is looked for by 8,000,000 people who want the most wear, 
the most comfort and the most satisfaction in Rubber footwear. 

The price of crude rubber is more than double what it was only a short time ago, owing to 
the heavy demand from the automobile tire and similar industries. 

The temptation is strong for unscrupulous manufacturers to cheapen the quality. of their 
product by introducing a large proportion of inferior ne maa 


‘BALL — BAKD 


But “Ball-Band” go oods will always be maintained at the ant 
standard possible. rue, we make only a fraction of the pro’ 
might have, but we sell to a great army of people who will toes no a 
stitute, and to thousands of their friends each year as 

The RED “Ball-Band” is your protection if you want most value 
for your money. 

“Ball-Band”’ products—arctics, boots, all-knit wool boots and so 
are for sale by 45,000 dealers. 

Some dealers sell other brands, too. So be sure to look for the 
RED “Ball-Band” trade-mark. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us, mentioning his name. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
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Plenty of Water Anywhere 
at small expense if you have a good pump about the 
house and barn. 

Goulds Pumps are unequalled for ease of operation 
and capacity. ‘They outwear and outwork other pumps 
because made of better materials and by workmen who 
have made pump-making a life study. 

We make hundreds of different styles—a pump for every 
kind of service and the name “Goulds” is cast on every one. 
Don’t waste time and money on a cheap pump. 

Our Free Book, beautifully illustrated “ Water re 
Sapply for the Home” tells about pumps and —S> 
pumping. Send for it Cds a how it hits your case Atty 

The GOULDS MFG. CO. 
87 West Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


This Calk in a Shoe 
SAVES $5.00 FOR YOU— 


It is the Ring-Point—the improved “Tool Steel Center.” It will outwear any 
other calk made and is self-sharpening. Stop right now paying money for the 
old-fashioned sharpening of your horses’ shoes. It is expensive and consumes 
too much time. Ring-Points can be put on in a few-minutes and stay sharp 

down to the shoe. This is due to the wedge shape center of genuine tool 
steel. Don’t waste your money on wire-pin centers which often drop out, but 
go to your horseshoer to-day and get a box of 


Rowe RING-POINT Calks 


If they don’t prove satisfactory, return them with the label on the box and this ad and get your 
money back. If you can’t buy them send us your horseshoer’'s name and address with the size and 
quantity you want and we will have you supplied at the regular price. 


ASTONISHINGLY BETTER THAN OTHERS : 
THE ROWE CALK SELLING CO., Hartford, Conn. Gilman, Iowa, April Ist. 
Dear Sirs: a have given your caiks a thorough test this Winter, and they have been very satis- 
factory. are sharper and wear longer than any calk I have ever used. I have a horse shod 
with your ™~ and one shod with another brand, and the difference is astonishing, both in wear 
and sharpness. 

R.L.C. No. 2 Yours respectfully, HARRY HULIN 

We will send you free a valuable booklet, ‘‘300 Short Stories for Horseowners.” 
First ten requests from each town will be accompanied by split samples of —_ 
Point and wire-pin center calks. , Write at once. 


THE ROWE CALK SELLING CO. 6700 Mechne Stet, Hartford, Caan 
Horseshoers Protected 


If it is advertised in Successful Farming it has our guarantee back of it. 






























Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
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There has been great commotion 
throughout the country over the so-called 
high prices for beef. “What is the 
cause?’ “Is it temporary?” and “Will 
beef be low again?” are questions asked 
by vast numbers of people and answered 
by many who know but little about the 
problem. How many people realize what 
it takes to produce a pound of beef? Let 
me throw some light on this basic factor 
in the problem. 


Over in Canada their agricultural col- 
lege kept an ox in a box stall from birth 
to maturity, exercising him when need- 
ed by leading. Account was kept of 
everything that passed to this steer and 
from it for three years. And bere is 
what the records told: 
Weight of steer at end of 36 





SONS i « obas «0 bas Cees 1,588 Ibs. 
Water drank ........ceeees 42,449 Ibs. 
Milk consumed ....... oe 3,862 Ibs 
Roots consumed ..........+.- 7,270 lbs. 
Grain consumed .......++++- 5,857 Ibs 
Roughage consumed ........20,957 Ibs. 
Excrement voided .......... 46,560 Ibs. 


Of course in practical meat production 
the steer gathers much of its own food 
but the figures are given to show how 
much nutriment it actually required to 
grow and fatten this animal. The record 
shows just about how much feed it takes 


to produce about 1,000 Ibs. of meat, 
such as the butcher hangs up on the 
hooks in the meat market, for this 
1,588-Ib. steer would dress out just 


about 1,000 Ibs. Put a price on the 
yarious articles consumed by this steer 
and figure, if you can, how beef will ever 
be cheaper! You will surely reach the 
conclusion, if you study the problem, 
that today there is no other article of 
universal use and necessity sold on so 
narrow a margin over cost, if any, as 
the live fatted steer. The packers may 
make more than they should and your 
local butcher may charge outrageously, 
but neither the man who grows the steer 
nor he who fattens it is robbing the 
consumer. 


In this country from about 1870 to 
1890, or later. great herds of cattle 
ranged over hundreds of millions of 
acres of government land, cn which no 
rent or taxes were paid. After the cattle 
matured they were brought eastward by 
the trainload and fattened on corn raised 
on virgin land that had cost the set- 
tlers little or n«thing in the way of pur- 
chase money. With corn land in the 
Trans-Missouri rain belt region Dow sell- 
ing around a hundred dollars an acre, 
and with thé western ranches largely ob- 
literated by irrigation and dry farming, 
and with labor and other expenses stead- 
ily mounting, we really need not further 
discuss. the question of whether ever 
again in this country low prices will 
prevail for beef—or any other meat for 
that matter. 


Coming to practical feeding problems 
it is interesting to report that our experi- 
ment stations have recently given us in- 
formation which most helpfully supple- 
ments and rounds out the practices of 
experienced cattle feeders. Let me pcint 
out some of these findings which have 
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GAINS BY STEERS ON GRASS ALONE, 
The stations have shown that in an 
average season of six months on grass, 
well-bred yearling steers gain about 280 
Ibs. a head, and two-year-olds about 312 
Ibs. It requires about two acres of good 
pasture to carry a steer over summer 
without grain, while with grain feeding 
one acre will suffice. These figures en- 
able one to calculate pretty closely the 
value of good grass lands for grazing 
purposes and what gains he may expect 
from good cattle. 
SUMMER COMPARED WITH WINTER FEED- 
ING. 

The Missouri Station compared sum- 
mer and winter feeding with the follow- 
ing results: 

Summer Winter 


Se grass 882 
Average daily gain per 
gE ae ee 2.4 2.1 


The summer-fed cattle were made 
much fatter than those fed in winter, 
yet they ate about 18 per cent less grain 
for a given gain. Summer feeding, un- 





W. A. Henry, @meritus Professor of / griculture, 
Ex-Dean Wisconsin Collego of Agriculture, 
Author of Feeds and Feed, 


der favorable conditions, is certainly 
cheaper than winter feeding, but there 
are other factors in the problem. 
WINTERING YOUNG CALVES. 


The Missouri Station found that year- 
lings wintered withoui grain gained 
about half a pound daily on a ration of 
14 Ibs. of corn stover (husked shock corn 
fodder) and 14 Ibs. of clover hay. When 
given 5 lbs. of corn and ‘16 lbs. of 
timothy hay they gained 1 Ib. a day. On 
6 Ibs. of corn and 19 Ibs. of clever hay, 
each yearling gained 2 Ibs. a head daily 
—a splerdid gain made possible by using 
clover hay in combination with corn. 
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for cattle, as will be farther pointed out 
in this article. 

It is not best to have young cattle put 
on much fat in winter unless they are 
soon to be slaughtered, for the more gain 
they put on during winter the less they 
will make on grass the following summer. 
The stations have plainly brought out 
this important fact. Where young cattle 
are to fatten on grass the next summer 
they should be put in good condition dur- 
ing the preceding late winter and spring. 


BABY BEEF, 


Producing baby beef is all right for 
men of experience, but the novice should 
begin with a few calves, and a relatively 
small liability, for he will have many 
surprises. Calves grow rather than :at- 
ten when well fed—a fact which works 
against baby beef production. This form 
of cattle feeding calls for the best of 
feeds such as clover, alfalfa hay, corn, 
cotton-seed meal, linseed meal, ete.— 
given with wisdom. Heifer calves ma- 
ture more quickly and may be marketed 
earlier than steers. Spring calves may 
be ready by the following July, but will 
generally not be in suitable condition 
until about eighteen months old. 


FATTENING THE STEER. 


The steer feeder should have clearly in 
mind just what the fattening process is. 
All the working parts of the animal 
body are something very different from 
fat. The muscles of the body, the 
nerves, the internal organs, bones, hide, 
hair, and hcofs are mostly nitrogenous 
or protein in character, with some min- 
eral matter. No fat enters into their 
actual composition. The fat in the body 
of the animal is stored there to furnish 
fuel or energy when needed just as is 
coal in our cellars or wood in our wood 
sheds. Out of the food which it eats 
the animal builds all parts of its body. 
It needs protein for the protein parts: 
mineral matter for the bones; and car- 
bohydrates and fat to furnish the energy 
it uses to keep it warm, and to build fat. 

In fattening the lean steer the process 
is rapid and economical at first but 
grows more and more difficult and ex- 
pensive as the animal becomes fat. Here 
is what the Kansas Station found while 
fattening a bunch of steers: 


Grain for Increase 


100 Ibs. of feed 
gain required 
Up to 56 days the 
steers required....730 lbs. ......... 
Up to 84 days the 
steers required....807 lbs. 10 percent 


Up to 112 days the 
steers required... .840 Ibs. 
Up to 140 days the 
steers required... .90i Ibs. 
Up to 168 days the 
steers required... .927 Ibs. 
Up to 182 days the 
steers required..1,000 lbs. 37 per cent 
The table shows that during the first 
eight weeks it took 730 Ibs. of grain to 
put on 100 Ibs. cf gain with these 


15 per cent 
23 per cent 
27 per cent 


steers; while for the whole six-months 
period it required an average of 1,000 
Ibs. or 37 per cent more grain than was 
required during the first eight weeks. 
It is plain that the longer cattle are on 
grain and the fatter they are made the 








come largely from the Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana and Kansas Stations. 





Timothy hay-is a poor; éxpensive feed 


(Continued from page 25) 
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Timely Topics Around the Farm. 

Keep a close watch for rotting fruit 
and vegetables in the cellar. If given a 
good start they will ‘cause’ the loss of 
much sound produce. Frequent sorting 
and the most careful handling should be 
the rule. Bruising from careless handling 
is the cause of mcst of this trouble. 

A good supply of pumpkins will now 
be relished by the dairy cattle. They 
make an excellent feed, and the best way 
to use them is to break them up in the 
lot. Sasy if you throw them heavily 
from the wagon. 

Collect the charcoal for the poultry and 
hogs this winter. After the heavy rains 
and snows ccme it will be hard to get 
a supply. Corn cobs make a good char- 
coal, too. Don’t leave them lying around. 
Utilizing waste is one of the best ways 
to increase profit. 

Keep watch of the shocked corn in the 
fields and set up any shocks that have 
been blown or tumbled down. Don’t al- 
low grain or fodder to waste after a sea- 
son’s labor has been spent to produce it. 
Every stalk represents a money outlay. 

The crisp air of November makes work 
in the woodlot delightful. Clear out the 
dead and fallen limbs to work up for 
summer firewood. Mark the trees to be 
cut for fence posts, following a definite 
scheme for the improvement of the wood- 
lot. If you lack litter for the barnyard 
rake up a good supply of leaves, but do 
not leave the woodlot too bare. 

This is the eleventh month for hous- 
ing the farm tools, making the stables 
and pens snug and cosy, stopping cracks 
and knotholes, and tending to the multi- 
tude of little details that slip by unno- 
ticed in the rush of field work. If you 
don’t get at them now, they will stay 
undone all winter to your loss and dis- 
comfort. 

Was your barnyard a sea of mud last 
winter and spring? Last call for a tile 
drain to remove the surplus water. Don’t 
make the mistake of using, too small tile 
-—four inch is small enough. 

A few hours attention to the imple- 
ments when storing saves days of work 
in the spring rush. Clean thoroughly, 
grease all polished metal parts, paint 
rough metal and woodwork where needed. 
Clean all grain seeds cut of the drill 
boxes; they are a favorite breeding place 
for vermin. Fertilizer distributors need 
extra attention to keep them from rust- 
ing. 

Rubber hose must be hung in a dry 
place if you expect it to last long enough 
for you. 

November is a good time to think 
about cleaning and grading the seed for 
the spring planting. Clean and oil the 
old fanning mill. Get the screens and 
sieves repaired and sorted. If you 
haven’t got one you’d better see to it 
now. Time spent in cleaning seed is al- 
ways well repaid. See that only plump, 
heavy, uniform kernels get into your seed 
supply. First strong call to test seed 
corn. Have you prepared for it? If nct, 
look up the subject at once. It is more 
pleasure than work; even the young- 
sters get enthusiastic over it. Write to 
your experiment station for a bulletin 
on corn testing. 

Burn the trash raked from the gar- 
den and orchard. Fire is a sure remedy 
for bugs. ‘ 

A dollar’s worth of building paper will 
stop many a yawning crack in a cow 
stable or poultry house (and add to the 
milk pail and the egg basket). Another 
coat of whitewash on the poultry house, 
touching every part of the inside and 
dripping into every crevice, ought to go 
on now and a month later. 

Never let the hogs go hungry to bed 
chilly nights. It is just like burning up 
money. 

The roots should all be in the trench 
by this time, in the northern climate. 

Bees all safe for the winter? If they 
are in the cellar, see that the hives are 
raised from the floor. Remove the bot- 
tom board. 

Give the asparagus bed ‘an overcoat 
of manure before hard, freezing weather 
comes on. Will you give Successful 


two new subscriptions and the names of 
a dozen of your brother farmers? Suc- 
cessful Farming is for the poultry breed- 
er, agriculturist and horticulturalist and 
is complete in all its branches. 

If the old sod land is plowed this 
month the grubs will be killed out. 

Good plan to spray the trees just be- 
fore steady cold weather sets in. 

Pack your sweet potatoes in dry sand 
and keep in a warm and perfectly dry 
place. 

This is the month that rats begin to 
leave the farm for more ccmfortable 
quarters in the cellar. Stop every place 
where they can enter. 

Get the platform, scalding-barrel, and 
gallows ready for hog killing. 

It will be much easier husking corn 
this month than it will during the next 
few months. 

When the apples are stored see that 
not a single retton one is included. Lay 
the fruit in the bins, do not throw it in, 
but simply lay it nice and easy.—O. A. 
Umoselle, Atlantic Co., N. J. 


Od & 
The Abuse of the Telephone. 
Farm papers are devoting a great deal 


of space to the subject, the use and 
benefit of the rural telephone; but we 


i? 
~~ 


seldom see anything in regard to its 
abuse. 
For the past year or more,-I have 


had ample opportunity to observe this 
phase of the telephone business, as I am 
assistant switch-tender where’ five lines 
meet. The lines are all farmers’ lines 
varying in ‘length from six to twenty- 
five miles, with ten to fifteen telephones 
on each line. Each family is supposed 
to have equal rights and privileges to 
use the line, but only those who live on 
a mutual line can know how a few will 
monopolize the use of the line, and re- 
sent any suggestion that they are mak- 
ing themselves obnoxious to cther share- 
holders. 

People who are polite in-all ordinary 
intercourse with their neighbors, or any 
one whom they may chance to meet, 
seem to forget the most commonplace 
rules of courtesy and good-breeding when 
they take down a telephone receiver. If 
they wish to use the line, they expect 
everybody else to give them right of way 
without question, and are not slow to 
express themselves if they are thwarted 
in an effort to get a message through 
instanter, 

I have spent half an hour in a vain 
effort to get a message through to some 
distant point of the county, and when 
I had to report a failure, would receive 
a grumbling protest, instead of a word 
of thanks for making the attempt. 

And this abuse of the telephone is not 
confined to this immediate locality, but 
is more or less prevalent wherever 
farmers’ telephone lines are found. How 
shall we correct it?—Annie Hoffarth, 
Tewas Co., Mo. 

eo > & 
Pointers for Busy Farmers. 

Give care the shake at bedtime. 

Keep the plow going till the fall work 
is done. It will shorten the work of 
next spring. 

Market everything while it is fresh. 
You will get a better price and hold your 
customers better. 

How many bad habits have you lop- 
ped off lately? None? Then you haven’t 
done the best you could. 

Pay cash for what you buy and col- 
lect cash when you sell anything. It is 
the only safe business method. 

Old ground ought to be plowed at least 
two inches deeper than that which is 
newly turned. You will get the better 
crops for it. 

The newer makes of plows do far bet- 
ter work than the old ones, and do it 
easier; but stick to the old plow till you 
can pay spot cash for a new one. 

It is a mistake to try to “work off” 
a churning of poor butter on anybody. 
Better let it go into soap grease than to 
deceive one who has been a good custom- 
er and perbaps lose his trade and a lot 


Results Prove It 

The problem of whether to drill or 
broadcast small grains has had its solu- 
tion in the results obtained by ali Ex- 
perimental Stations and thousands of 
farmers. These results are convincing, 
because they show a much better grade 
of grain, a saving cf seed, an increase 
in yield, a better stand of clover and a 
saving of time and labor. A properly 
made disk drill will work in stalks and 
trash and it will run and do good seed- 
ing wherever a disk harrow will work. 
All grain drills are not adapted to drill- 
ing oats in the stalk fields of Illinois 
and Iowa. The Hoosier Single Disk 
Drill, manufactured by The -American 
Seeding-Machine Co., Incorporated, 
Richmond, Indiana, is eminently fitted 
to do this work, and do it right, be- 
cause it has the proper clearance for 
stalks and trash, a positive force feed 
for both grain and grass seed; :t is. 
strong enough to stand up under this 
hard work. When the drill has gone 
across the field, the work is finished, 
and there is nothing more to do. The 
seed is in the ground—not on top—and 
it is properly covered at an even depth. 
The draft of the Hoosier Disk Drill 1s 
light and anyone who can drive a team 
can .o the work. It will pay our read- 
ers to send for the Hoosier’ catalogue. 
Hoosier Disk Drills can be seen at your 
local implement dealers and we sug- 
gest that it would be well to call and 
insist on seeing the Hoosier, ine 
Hoosier is sold under a guarantee that 
means much to any purchaser. No 
matter what your seeding conditions 
may be, or in what state you live, there 
is made a Hoosier Drill that will do 
your work the way you want it done, 
and in the best possible manner. 


A NEW AUTOMATIC 


Double-Acting Tool Combination for 
Farmers, Fi 
el ad and others. Made of Mal 
we Splice Lining Jock 
; ng ; 

Wrench ; Tire Tightner; Vice; Clamp, etc. Use- 
fulin a hundred ways the entire year. Not 

ment—a finely finished 














Not an 
tool. Fully Guar 


Sell on sight to neighbors and repre- 
sent usin home county, Fine oppor 
tunity. Exclusive of 
=, Write for spe 
offer, prices reserve territory. 


AUTOMATIC JACK CO.. Box 21, Bloomfield, Ind, 


Write MOTSINGER AUTO-SPARKEA 


to-day Starts and Runs 


Ges Engines 

No other machine can doit suc- 
cessfully for lack of original pat- 

ents owned by us. No twist mo- 
i drive. ms ye 

sw necessary. No 
teries whatever, for make and 
break or jumpspark. Water 
and dust proof. Fully guar- 
apteed. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE BFO. CO. 
3383 Pendleton, Ind. 
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ABUNDANT LIGHT 
AT SMALL COST | 


A COSUMERS 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING 





Agents wanted ht Abr 
CONSUMERS LIGHTING CO., 
115 North Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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AUCTIONEER [ike 


NDORSED by the peer auctioneers , 
Our thorough, scientific correspondence 
course, consisting of ten copyrighted bound vol- 
red in 90 days’ ayae study, util- 


umes can be maste' 
nd for beau 


izi th 
National Aue joneering School o merica, 
222 Funke Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


GOOD LIVE HUSTLING 
wanted in every won of Ia. Ill. Ind. Kans Mo. 
Neb Obio. Okla. Pa. Va. and W. Va.. to sell Stark 
Trees and commercia) orchards on liberal commis- 
sion. 85 year record, world 


wide reputation, best 
trees, best varieties, test rt t 


catalog. 














Farming family a boost by sending in 


of your own peace of mind. s 





rs assor Com - 
plete Stark Year Book ontfit free. Write quick for 
territory. STARK BRO’S Box 88, Louisiana, Mo. 
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Winter Farm Work. 


One of.the greatest drawbacks to the 
financial progress of the average farmer, 
is his innate propensity for sitting 
around the fire in winter, roasting his 
shins, when he may as well be turning 
his time into profits. 

One may run a short route or two of 
game traps, according to the time he can 
devote each day to them. This will not 
only prove immensely profitable in furs 
and skins, but also helps in the exter- 
mination of varmints that prey on the 
poultry. 


Although no posts can be set after the 
freeze-up, a lot of good work usually may 


\ 

IP {f you had been working all year making Chris mas presents for a particular friend and when Christmas |/ Y 
\y=amy day came and went—he did not even wish you a “Merry Christmas”; or in any way express his appreciation, 
Zt how would you feel? Wouldn’t you wonder why? = 

7s) _ Last January | told you that I was going to work my hardest, do my utmost to make Successful Farming, 
ey, during the year 1910, the best, cleanest, most interesting and instructive farm paper ever published. I prom- 


r 


ised you that | would give you the very best farm paper for farm folks that men, money and machinery could 
l have succeeded. Hundreds, in fact thousands, have testified as to that. 

The “Power of the Farmer” series of articles were readily conceded to be the very best series of articles 
ever published in a farm paper for the good of the farmers, not only Successful Farming’s readers, but #/ 
—s/,/ publishers of other papers have said so. 
») wW7| _ William C. Smith’s articles on producing large yi 

way | Hon. F. D. Coburn’s articles cannot be duplicated by anyone. 
more than the paper would cost you for years. 


t 


Ss 


produce. 


i 


will need considerable repairing before it 
can be used next season, and you'll never 
find a better time than during some idle 
winter day to inspect it. Any missing 
or broken parts should be replaced or re- 
paired; taps oiled and tightened—which 
prevents loss or rust—and all dust, grime 
and dirty oil carefully wiped off the 
bearings and gearing. With this, and a 
thorough oiling of each piece and part, 
there will be no more rust form during 
the winter, and the machinery will be 
ready to run right out and begin work 
when the rush season comes on next 
spring—at a period when one usually is 
in such a rush that he will not stop to 
make these much-needed repairs. 
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) 
elds on worn out soils have been a revelation to thousands. 
Prof. Henry’s articles on feeding are worth \ f | 
=: j, cost The value to you of such articles as these cannot be com- [7 
s~(/ puted, if you put their teaching into practice. Scores of articles, editorials and actual experiences, everyone Me 2 
OCR of them practical, have appeared in the columns of Successful Farming the past year. Every single issue has "Ay } 


Are these issues not worth a cent and one-half to you? Z CEN 


when you want it done, and that is an- 
other drawback to be avoided. 

The wood-lot offers a place in which 
the farmer may realize great profits dur- 
ing the winter months. With a good de- 
pendable engine and a sawing outfit, the 
timber can be judiciously cut out .and 
sawed into wood, lumber and posts, the 
dead limbs, tops, down and damaged trees 
being utilized for fuel, and the better ones 
being turned into posts and lumber. The 
seasoned wood will prove a most satisfac- 
tory fuel for both summer and winter 
burning, and any surplus supply will find 
a ready and profitable sale. Likewise, 
with the lumber and posts, after retain- 
ing all that are needed around the farm, 
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© mie cost more than $20,000 to put into your hands. 
ier7s \ Articles that cost hundreds of dollars apiece—they have no value to you? 
r / Pi lam talking to you, brother, or to you, sister,—if there is a red hand on this page—for the last three months 
A y| have been saying to you in these columns that your subscription would expire this winter—and yet—no 
word from you. . 
24 | feel just as you would feel on the Christmas morning when after months of work getting presents ready 
for a friend you should receive from him not even a “Merry Christmas.” 
at Successful Farming takes second place to no farm paper—thousands and thousands of readers have 
D a jaemge their O. K. on the work Succéssful Farming is doing and for the principles it teaches and have 


} 
* 


OR %|sworn allegiance by renewing their subscription—they have brought tens of thousands of new readers with 

F Jf them and they have joined forces with the old subscribers. 
$A But like the Shepherd of old and his flock—of ninety and nine—I want you, YOU, YOU, to declare yourself 

YAW | for Successful Farming.- _ 
“3 ca I wish I could say something to you or do something that would stir you up with the feeling that the pub- 
WZ * lication of Successful Farming is for you and for you alone. | wish you would put a mirror before your face 
aed and say to yourself, “He means me;! am the person he wants to renew his subscription.” I wish I could 
7 4 impress you with the value Successful Farming will be to you during the next year. It will mean dollars 
: If I could only get you to see that for only one and one-half cents a copy,—for only 35 cents for 
© ing. You couldn’t get your money im fast enough for your renewal to Successful Farming because 
AJ you would understand it meant prosperity to you, totake and to read Successful Farming and noone breathes 
/\ who does not wantprosperity. Now that is just what it means to you! Can you afford to lose it? 
Next month, your'will learn of my plans for the year 1911. Next year is destined to see the most remark- 
able advancement for Successful Farming and the farmer himself. 

LY Don't part company with Successful Farming now; we have been friends too long. Successful Farming can 
a bea big help to you and you can be an immense help to Successful Farming. Lets worktogether. Fill out the 
“i~% renewal coin card enclosed in this issue and return at once; and by the way, Successful Farming would be an 

E¥ excellent Christmas present to send to that friend of yours. 
Wishing you the cheeriest Christmas possible and that 1911 will be the best year you have ever had, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming. 


to you. 
’ > two years—you might gain hundreds of dollars—then there would be no need of argument, no cause for urg- 
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be done on the fences. Wires. may be 
tightened up and stapled; loose boards 
nailed on: and rickety gates straightened 
up, made more substantial and easier to 
handle. This will be “A Stitch in Time” 
—one that you will not need to take next 
sp.ing when you are rushed for time. 

There are brushy corners about the 
place, especially along the fences and 
the roadway, on nine-tenths of the farms 
in the country. The benefit to the road 
and the fences ought to inspire every 
farmer to clean up these unsightly spots. 
It will not only add to the real value and 
attractiveness of the farm surroundings, 
but in many cases it is the means of 
furnishing additional and valuable land 
for pasturage or cropping purposes, as 
well as supplying something with which 
to fill. up the washes about the farm. 





It is quite likely that the machinery 


During the winter is also a fine time 
in which to keep up all tools about the 
farm. They will then be ready for im- 
mediate, effective service whenever they 
are desired, and this may mean a big 
saving in time most any day. Even the 
garden tools may be sharpened and re- 
paired, so that important garden work 
will receive prompt attention when the 
proper season arrives. We may add here, 
that the installation of a modest black- 
smithing outfit, while low in cost, will 
enable any ordinary farmer to do all of 
the repairing of his own machinery and 
sharpening of his cultivator shovels and 
plow shares during the winter months. 
This would be, of itself, a most important 
item of saving, both as to time and money 
next spring when these are needed. In- 


they will realize sufficient money from 
their sale to more than pay for all ex- 
penses incurred, to say nothing of his own 
supply which he retains. Then, there are 
other profitable phases to this winter 
work in the wood-lot. All brush and trim- 
mings should be utilized in ‘checking 
various ditches about the farm. . Never 
pile and burn brush as long as: there is 
a ditch anywhere on your premisés or 
along the road bordering on your farm. 
Again, if the wood-lot is carefully and 
thoroughly cleared as the timber is re- 
moved, it soon will furnish additional 
pasturage for the live-stock, or may be 
converted into. fine fields for the produc- 
tion of staple, profitable crops.—M. Cov- 
erdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
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deed, the town blacksmith often is so 
crowded that he cannot do this work 


Read Successful Farming. 
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Canning and Preserving Meat. 

Canned meats are a great convenience 
and luxury, not only as an extra dish 
for the family, but when company arrives 
unexpectedly, or work hands are needed 
at a time when the housekeeper has an 
unusually hard day’s work to accomplish 
and finds the larder rather low.. Espec- 
ially is this true in the country where 
a trip to town for the purpose of ob- 
taining meat is sometimes impossible. 

At butchering time one often tires of 
seeing so much fresh meat about, that if 
there is not some forethought some of 
the canning, etc., may be neglected. but 
every scrap -of-meat available’ should be 
carefully. prepared-and. saved, for it-proves 
very appetizing during the. ‘spring: ‘and 
summer and saves butcher’s bills. 

Spare ribs, either fried or roasted and 
eanned in tin cans or tin molasses pails, 
are excellent, and when carefully pre- 
pared will keep as fresh and sweet as 
when first cooked, until midsummer and 
fall. The work of roasting them is 
easily and quickly done. With a sharp 
ax cut the ribs in the center, or saw 
them with the meat saw, if one is handy, 
then cut in pieces of a convenient size 
to place in cans; put the ribs thus pre- 
pared in a roasting pan, season with pep- 
per and salt as for the table, add a little 
water and roast till tender and there is 
no water left in the fryings; then pack 
the pieces closely together as possible in 
the cans, add fryings to cover well. and 
seal. If there is not enough fryings to 
cover the meat a little, nice lard may be 
used. This is not wasted as it keeps 
sweet and good and all can be used when 
the meat is opened. We think it excel- 
lent for frying potatoes and bread. 

Sausage may be canned in the same 
way, frying or roasting till just done and 
free from water, or it may be packed in 
jars and covered with fryings, covering 
it to a depth of two inches. I prefer to 
put it in small jars, and use lard for the 
last covering. When putting the frvings 
over the meat do not fill quite enough 
to cover, put on a light weight to hold 
meat closely and the next day melt the 
lard and cover. 

Fresh pork is very nice preserved in 
this way. The lard must be deep enough to 
render the meat airtight, and it will keep 
for months. When the meat is wanted 
remove lard, take out enough for one or 
two meals, and replace the lard, spreading 
it firmly. Keep the meat tied up tightly 
with several thicknesses of paper in a 
cool, dry ~lace. These meats are great- 
ly relished by the working men who re- 
quire something substantial. 

Fried beef may be kert a long time. 
Grind very fine, season with salt and pep- 
per, make into pats like sausage or stuff 
in cases and fry or roast and can,or put 
in a jar like sausage. It sometimes hap- 
pens the weather becomes too warm to 
keep the beef fresh, and the fried beef 
pets are a pleasing change from corned 

eef. 

Potted liver may be kept some time 
during cold weather and is nice for sand- 
wich filling. Pour boiling water over 
the liver and let it stand till cool to 
draw out the blood, drain, add hot water, 
salt, pepper and herbs to flavor, and boil 
until tender; add to the liver two table- 
spoons of butter, and an onion(if the 
flavor is liked) to each peund of liver, 
chopping the onion and frying it in butter 
and grind all together to a fine paste. 
Boil the broth in which it was cooked 
down to about a teacup, add it to the 
meat, and add the juice of one lemon for 
each pound of liver used. Pack firmly 
in small jars and cover well with melted 
lard. Slice cold when needed. 

Souse is a dish much relished and may 
be made of waste bits of meat such as 
the lean from the jaws, the legs, feet, 
ears, or heart and tongue. Simmer the 
meat in weak salt water till very tender, 
drain from the liquor, remove all bones, 
peel the tongues, pack in glass cans, cover 
with boiling vinegar that has been weak- 
ened and spiced or flavored to taste, seal 
airtight. This is nice to use during the 
spring. 

When not relished prepared in other 
ways, the bits of meat from the heads 
can be made up into mince meat and can- 
ned while hot for use when needed as it 


Higher Cost of Living 
Does not Include Fence 
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Ten years ago it 
took 2 bushels of corn 
to buy 1 rod of fence. To- 
day.1 bushel of corn will buy 2 
rods of better fence. 


Price Low—Quality Better Than Ever 


American fence is made bet- 
ter than ever. Itis a thorough- 
ly galvanized square mesh fence 
of weight, strength and dura- 
bility. Large wires are used 
and the whole fabric is woven 
together with the American 
hinged joint (patented)—the 
most substantial and flexible 
union possible. Both wires are 
positively locked and firmly held 
against side slip and yet are free 
to act like a hinge in yielding 
to pressure, returning quickly 
to place without bending or 
injuring the metal. 


Within ten years farm prod- 
ucts have greatly advanced in 
market value while the price of 
woven wire fence has been re- 
duced. These are the reasons: 
Newer and improved methods 
of digging the ore, shipping to 
the furnaces, melting into steel 
and making into finished prod- 
ucts are in force. Ten years 
ago operations were on a small 
scale. Today the plan of oper- 
ation is vast. The manufac- 
turer is able to deliver the fin- 
ished goods quickly, of better 


quality and at a lower price. 
rican F 
Dealers Everywhere Sioct,ct American Renee are carried ta every pace 


to these points in carload lots, thereby securing the cheapest transportation, and the saving in 
freight thus made enables it to be sold at the lowest prices. Look for the American Fence dealer 
and get the substantial advantages he is enabled to offer. Heis there to serve the purchaser ia 
person, Offer the variety of selection and save the buyer money in many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


Send for copy of “ American Fence News,” protusely illustrated, devoted to the interests of farmers and 
showing how tence may be employed to enhance the earning power of afarm. Furnished free upon application 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


Almost Free 


















This is not a toy but a regular 
22-calibre Hunting Rifle, guar- 
anteed in every way to be absolutely safe, re- 
liable and an accurate shooter, For small game 
and target practice it is unexcelled and you can have no 
end of fun with it on a day’s outing, or for a longer camping 
or hunting expedition. This splendid rifle is a dandy for any- 
one toown. It is chambered for 22-calibre long or short, rim fire 
cartridges and is thirty inches long over all. Barrel tapered, sixteen inches. Sights rear open ad- 
justable front knife sight, A solid breech-block makes tlie action absolutely safe from the rear 
explosion of a defective shell, The barrel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care and has a built-up 
steel jacket, making it unsurpassed in strength, durability and accuracy. Weight 2 1-2 pounds. 
Write me at once and I will tell you how easy it is to earn this splendid Rifie. 


E. T. Meredith Des Moines, lowa 














Every piece of machinery advertised in Successful Farming was made 
by an expert to meet some farm need. It will pay you to send for their 





will keep nicely until midsummer.—Cora 
Belle illiams, Seneca Co., Ohio, 





literature and study it. You may find some way to save time or money. 
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By Clifford Thorne 
Attorney for CornBelt M 


Producers Association: 








Just now there is pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
haps. the most important case ever 
brought before the tribunal in the history 
of the United States, from purely a fi- 
nancial standpoint. Measured in dollars 
and cents the stake at issue is colossal. 
The actual cash involved, as shown by 
the defendants’ own witnesses on the 
stand, amounts to fifty million dollars 
annually. This is the increased revenue 
which the railroads of the United States 
seek to obtain through the advance in 
freight rates which they have proposed. 

But that sum does not represent all 
that is involved. Practieally every wit- 
ness concedes that the amount they are 
seeking at this time is merely an opening 
wedge and but a small part of what they 
hope to obtain. 

Mr. Ripley, president of the Santa Fe, 
while under oath and upon the witness 
stand, testified that it was the desire of 
the companies to secure out of earnings a 
sum equivalent to approximately six per 
cent upon their capital stock in the shape 
of dividends, and an additional six per 
cent which shall be placed back into im- 
provements of their properties. This rule, 
if adopted in the country, would mean an 
increase of six per cent on the capital- 
ization of the railroads of the United 
States. Their capitalization, amounting 
to over seven billion, the amount desired 
by President Ripley and his associates, is 
over four hundred million dollars an- 
nually. That sum is greater than the 
entire tariff of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

This is to be the test case. In the 
present contest the Commission is going 
to try to solve the question whether the 
railroads are entitled to increased revenue 
or not. Their decision will affect all 
lines of industry, and the amount secured 
will ultimately come out of the con- 
sumer’s pocket. 

It is of paramount importance that the 
railroads in this country shall prosper. 
They are the arteries which carry the 
life blood to all parts of our industrial 
organism. When they wither and decay, 
the body suffers. They must be given a 
square deal. Any demagogue or agitator 
who is opposed to giving the railroads 
justice is not worthy of a hearing; and 
at the same time we must see that the 
shippers and cumsumers secure a square 
deal. 

During the next few years, whenever 
a case is brought before the Commission, 
the effort undoubtedly will be made to 
show the desired reduction will affect 
other towns, and that the result in toto 
will mean a material reduction in the 
revenues of the railroads. Then you will 
be face to face with the results of the 


present case. It will be insisted 
that the Commission should not 
allow a material reduction immed- 


iately after deciding that the railroads 
are entitled to increased revenue unless 
the Commission undertakes the task of 
raising other rates to allow for such re- 
duction. Then consider the protests and 
the clamor stirred up at those other cities 
where the raises are ordered by the Com- 
mission. In my judgement, a decision in 
favor of the railroads in this case will 
he one of the greatest stumbling blocks 
in all future cases brought by shippers, 


and yet, if it is true that the railroads 
are entitled to increased revenue, we 
should certainly not oppose such a dec- 
ision. 

The railroads have made elaborate pre- 
parations for the conduct of their case. 
Altogether, there are perhaps several 
hundred attorneys and rate experts di- 
rectly inyolved in the presentation of the 
railroads’ side of the controversy. It is 
true that the Commission has their an- 
nual reports and that from these reports 
the Commission could gather most of the 
data which these companies are introduc- 
ing, but it is a noticeable fact that the 
railroads are not leaving to the Commis- 
sion to discover and arrange that infor- 
mation. They are fighting the case with 
all of their might and main, with all 
their exhaustless resources, money, talent 
and ability. 

There. are no grounds for criticism 
here whatsoever. If you and I were in 
their shoes we would do precisely the 
same thing. It is simply one more 
object lesson showing how absolutely 
necessary it is for the shippers and com- 
sumers who will pay this bill ultimately, 
to be equally well represented in the con- 
duct of the case. There are just a few 
who are sort of pioneers in this line of 
work today. The day will come some 
time when we will appreciate the import- 
ance of these matters, and we will follow 
= same course which the railroads fol- 
ow. 

Stock shippers and grain shippers are 
particularly interested in the result of 
this case. The facts filed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
show that the increased revenue of that 
company alone derived from carrying of 
grain will amount to several hundred 
thousand dollars every year. The rate 
from Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota and 
neighbor'ng states to the Atlantic sea- 
beard will be raised from ten to thirty 
per cent if the proposed changes go into 
effect. 

For convenience the Commission has 
divided the case in two parts, making 
substantially two separate cases out of 
the investigation. One relates to the 
eastern part of the United States; the 
other covers the western part of the 
United States. The western carriers 
have confined their raises to the rates on 
classes and commodities, while the east- 
ern carriers propose to raise the rates on 
merchandise. 

It is of some interest to note that the 
eastern and western carriers have fol- 
lowed different policies in the presen- 
tation of their evidence. The eastern 
railroads at their first hearing limited 
their testimony almost entirely to proof 
as to the increased cost of labor due to 
increased wages, and the increased rey- 
enue derived from the propcesed rates. 
Not a witness was produced who would 
admit that he was competent to testify 
as to the ‘financial condition of his com- 
pany. Such pressure was brought to 
bear upon the companies by the shippers 
that the former finally announced a 
change of policy. Mr. Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and other chief execu- 
tive officers of the various companies 
appeared on the stand and _ testified. 
This hearing was held at Washington, 





D. C. before the entire Commission. The 
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western carriers have presented elaborate 
I | Scatigtical tables, covering the financial 
condition of their companies in detail. 

I think it would be highly improper 
for me at this time to make any comment 
upen the issues and the weight to be 
attached to the evidence which has been 
introduced. I am writing this brief 
statement at the request of the editor of 
this magazine for the sole purpose of 
giving a short sketch that might be of 
interest to its readers, showing in general 
outline the magnitude of the case and the 
interests involved. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Comments on Systematic Farming. 

Farmers, in order to be successful in 
their work should be systematic both in 
business trdnsactions, and in the general 
farm operations. One farmer I know 
keeps a mémorandum book in which can 
be found entries similar to the following: 

Nov. 15—See to fences and have men 
begin repairing. Drive to and as- 
certain pricé of pork—if over $7.50, sell. 

Nov. ‘20—Sell about 25 early ¢apons to 
meet note due Dec. 1. 

Nov. 24—Put stub cutter through 40 
acre field. 

These are simply representatiye items, 
and do not apply to any year in ‘particu- 
lar, but they show the methods employed 
by the farmer in. order to keep things 
working smoothly. This farmer is edu- 
cated or trained rather to his business, 
and during his leisure moments - thinks 
out and plans ahead to meet the little 
matters constantly worrying the average 
farmer, and keeping him awake nights. 
Take for instance the item dated Novem- 
ber 20. By careful calculation « during 
leisure time the man has concluded that 
these capons will be ready to kill by | Bort 
that time, and it will be the best possible 
way for him to raise the cash. ow, a 
less thoughtful man may have sacrificed 
his pullets or other fowl that might bring 
considerably better prices and have been 
in much better shape by Christmas. By 
so doing he would have been the loser to 
a considerable amount. 

He is not like many who forget about 
their bills until due, and then botrow the 
money of someone else, at a big rate of 
interest. 

Again, the first item concerning the 
pork, was doubtless jotted down as the 
result of much careful consideration. The 
conclusion was that if $7:50 a hundred 
could be realized at that time the amount 
received for the weight would bring more 
money’ than heavier hogs would around 
the holidays, even if worth a trifle more 
money. In other words the clear money 
for the additional feed necessary, at a 
higher price would not counterbalance the 
extra: money expended in feed. 

The plan is one worth the careful at- 
tention of every progressive farmer, and 
one sure to be productive of good. Every 
farmer can adopt the use of one of these 
plan books, in which to keep his farm 
work carefully planned out throughout 
the year, a month or two ahead of the 
operations scheduled all the time. The 
benefit is in bringing system into the 
work where in many instances. several 
odd jobs would always be piling up on 
each other.—Sylvanus Van Aken. 
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Farm Chat. 
In putting up ice wait until the ice 
and weather are right, then rush the 
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LIVE STOCK 


Special contributions by farmers and stock- 
men welcomed 














Notes on Hogs. 
The brood sow should be evenly pro- 
portioned with perfect head, and top 


There should. be fine 
develop- 


and bottom lines. 
proportions and harmonious 
ment. , 

Lady Nine 5th, 88520, answered - to 
this description. At four years of age 
she farrowed eighteen pigs in the spring, 
was grand champion at the New York 
state fair, grand champion at the Ameri- 
can Royal at Kansas City. In one year 
she farrowed 34 pigs. Her vital energies 
were not depleted by accumulated super- 
abundance of fat. 

The foundation or frame work should 
be well developed while young. The 
vital organs which are the seat of con- 
stitutional vitality should. be allowed to 
develop fully in the natural way. 


oe? 


Colt Sense. 

Make friends with the-colts. - Pet and 
handle them while they are young. Take 
time to slip the halter on them occasion- 
ally. But don’t expect them to lead 


Boil good timothy hay, one pound (use 
a cutter, if possible). boil in water, six 
quarts for an hour, keeping covered, and 
make up for what may evaporate, then 
strain and let cool. Stir three table- 
spoonfuls of finely ground oat meal 
into one quart of boiling water. When 
well cooked stir this and the milk of 
the cow, slightly salted, together. This 
will be enough to feed three calves once. 
Scald the milk if the calf scours and 
stir in a tablespoonful of flour before 
the tea is added. 

Instances might be cited where calves 
have been successfully raised on hay tea 
alone without milk or any other help. 
Select the finest and best hay, cut it 
four inches in length. Pour boiling hot 
water over it and let it stand until it is 
milk warm. Remave the hay and feed it 
to the cow. Then give the calf his pail 
of tea. 

A good winter feed is wheat bran for 
breakfast, turnips for evening and all 
the good clover hay they want Keep 
them in a warm, dry stable.—Z. J. Davia. 

? ¢ 
Feeding Shredded Fodder. 

We shredded fodder several years be- 
fore we learned how to properly feed it. 
It is a very different feed from bundled 
stalks, as the agency of the shredder con- 
verts very much more of the stalk into 





an available form for mastication, and 








The Cuban's team is a yoke of oxen—in this case of plowing a tandem yoke. 


right off. They don’t know what you re- 
quire of them. Deal gently with them 
on the start. and the first thing you 
know, they’ll be leading up like an older 
horse.. What’s the use ‘of waiting to be 
yanked around in breaking a big, strong 
two-year-old colt? 

Curry and brush them, too, up one side 
and down the other, clear to the hoofs. 
It takes lots of time to teach them to 
be curried if. you wait till they are two 
or three years old. And then} when you 
do try to break them in, you are liable 
to ‘get kicked. 

Get the young horses accustomed to 
buckles and straps. It’s a good plan 
to lay a light set of harness on them 
occasionally. But be very careful not to 
put a flimsy halter on them that they 
can break: and see that they never get 
loose with any straps or ropes dangling 
about. You don’t want to train the colts 
to pull back, kick, or be runaways.---M. 
Albertus Coverdell. 

> > a 
Caring for Young Calves. 


If it is to be raised on skim milk, 
flax seed meal should be used with it. 
The oil cake from which the oil has 


been yemoved, should’ not be used, but 
take the unadulterated meal of the flax 
seed. ' This contains the fat necessary 
to* make up for the loss of the fat in the 
milk which has been separated from the 
cream. It-is nourishing and easily di- 
gested so that it is the best food for the 
outlay that can be given in connection 
with skim milk. , 

Buy a few pounds at the feed store, 
make a jelly of a little of it with boil- 
ing water and add it to the calf’s rations 
during the first few weeks. The second 
month use corn meal and oat meal. in- 
» stead. It pays to feed young calves well. 
If underfed when little. they are at a 
disadvantage in later life. Let them 


have all the fresh warm water they want 
to drink and vary their diet with an 
occasional steeping of hay tea, made as 





follows : 





we find that the animals after once 
learning to feed upon this material con- 
sume much more of the roughage than 
when fed in the crude form. 

Yet we must learn to deal it properly 
to our animals and especially the horses. 
We find that a good bushel basket of 
this material is sufficient for a feed to 
an ordinary sized horse. We seldom con- 
fine our horses to a straight diet of 
shredded fodder, for we fill our mows 
with plenty of clover hay, thresh our 
oat straw into the barn, and feed a mix- 
ture which we much prefer and know 
the animals relish. 

Horses must not be fed a shallow ra- 
tion of shredded fodder, as a hungry 
horse will attempt to devour much of 
the coarse sharp stalks, causing sore 
mouths. We much prefer to waste a 
little in bedding than to confine our 
horses to a shallow ration of shredded 
fodder alone. 

We arrange to feed the fodder through 
chutes immediately from the mows to the 
mangers as it is very hard to handle this 
material by pitching about with forks. 
Our farmers here who desire to feed it 
outside in the barnyards have a large 
chute built along the outside of their 
barn which terminates at the bottom in- 
to a tightly boarded rack of sufficient 
size to accommodate the animals. The 
fodder is forked into this chute from the 
immediate mow and lands in the man- 
gers below through this chute, thus the 
wind cannot strew it about in getting 
to the stock. 

The most valuable feature of shredded 
fodder is the fact that we can get such 
a large bulk of it into our mows; under 
cover so quickly, and aside from its valu- 
able feeding qualities compared with 
weather beaten stalks from the field we 
have at all times in the waste material 
a valuable supply of bedding which 
keeps the animals clean and comfortable 
and saves us much labor in getting out 
our supply of manure immediately upon 
the fields —Geo. W. Brown, Hancock 
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FROM ANOTHER FARM JOURNAL SUBSCRIBER, 
Judkins, Texas, July 16, 1910, 
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When you buy ready mixed Stock Food you pay 
at the rate of $250 a ton for bran, meal and other 
ingredients, You can mix your own for 83.60 a 
hundred pounds. Upon request I will send you free 
a formula for mixiug the best Steck Food known to 
the Veteri Send postcard to-day 
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only safe way to have cholera proof 
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Improving the Farm Draft Horse 
Continued from page 5 


though well nigh perfect in these re- 
spects, will not in the offspring success- 
fully correct the imperfections of his 
mate. Improvement will take place grad- 
ually by the persistent use of suitable 
sires, but life is too short to make up for 
a wrong start. The mare must be right 
at the start. If she is, the battle is then 
half won. It is more profitable to con- 
fine the breeding operations to one suit- 
able mare at first than to start with a 
band of mediocre animals and hope, by 
weeding out and use of fine sires, to at 
last arrive at the desired goal. 


SELECTING THE STALLION. 


In Wisconsin the owner of mares can 
instantly inform himself as to the exact 
breeding of each public service stallion 
in his district. A law in force there 
requires the owner of each stallion to 
procure a state license for his horse and 
record it with the register of deeds in 
his home county before using or offering 
the stallion for use. The license is is- 
sued by the Department of Horse Breed- 
ing of the University of Wisconsin and 
copies of it have to be printed “in bold 
face type not smaller than long primer” 
and kept posted during the breeding sea- 
son in a conspicuous place within and 
upon the outside of each stable or build- 
ing where the horse is used for public 
service. The licenses issued correctly 
label the horses as “Pure-Bred,” “Cross- 
Bred,” “Non Standard-Bred,” “Grade” 
or “Mongrel or Scrub.” With the facts 
before him the mare owner “pays his 
money and takes his choice.” Too often 
he chooses the cheapest stallion or the 
one whose owner is the best “good fel- 
low” and “mixer,” despite the plainly 
published evidente of the- horse's impure 
breeding. Gradually, however, he is 
coming to understand that the cheapest 
is nct the best and that the high service 
fee is the cheaper one in the end. It 
is “penny wise, peund foolish” practice 


to patronize the cheap grade or scrub 
stallion. This is getting to be under- 
stood in Wisconsin. The proportion of 
pure-bred stallions is gradually increas- 
ing in the state and the grade and scrub 
not only lessening in numbers but fast 
losing the patronage of owners of mares. 


In time the undesirable grades and 
scrubs will be retired into “innocuous 
desuetude.” Haste the day when they 


shall be unknown with us as they are 





Raise Heavy Draft Horses—Don't breed 
scrub stock or racing stock 


to light 


in each country from which we import 
pure-bred stallions and mares. 

We have nothing to advise relative to 
the selection of any stallion other than 
the one known to be sound, pure-bred 
and recorded in a Stud Book recognized 
by the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D: C.” In choosing such a liorse 
excessive weight is not of major -impor- 
tance. Weight has been esteemed too 
highly. It scarcely is mentioned abrcead. 
The “ton” attribute so persistently ad- 








vertised too often is made up of blubber. 


It is the horse that counts. 
only be in good order; not hog fat. The 
average grade farm mare need not necess- 
arily be mated with a ton stallion. 
Choose for her the active, muscular, well- 
knit stallion, of pure draft blood and 
type of his respective breed that shows 
intense masculinity, splendid quality and 
square, true, free, perfect, snappy action. 
Avoid the “whale out of water” sort. 
Draft horses should be bred for work 
rather than for show purposes, . The 
stallion that combines to the highest de- 
gree nobility of breeding with work, 
shape and ability is the one to choose 
and use. Given these things, it matters 
little whether he weighs a ton or less. 


CARE OF THE MARE AND FOAL. 


Lack of attention to proper feeding 
and careful management of the mare be- 
fore, during pregnancy, at foaling time 
and when nursing explains much of the 
disappointment in breeding draft horses. 
Failure to care for the foal at birth and 
to adequately nourish the growing colt 
at all ages and stages of its existence 
rounds out the category cf things militat- 
ing against success. Space will not al- 
low of a detailed discussion of these mat- 
ters here, but some of the more important 
essentials of management may be stated 
in concluding this treatise. 

It has been mentioned that the mare 
should be in strong. healthy condition at 
time of service. When,in foal such con- 
dition should be maintained. In _ the 
stable the mare should have a roomy bex 
stall. Do not let her stand in an ordi- 
nary stall. Work her carefully and light- 
ly every day during pregnancy and feed 
work horse rations. Avoid all sudden 
changes of food and all fodds that are 
moldy or damaged in any way, If the 
mare cannot be worked see that she is 
thoroughly exercised out of doors every 
day... Oats, bran and good mixed hay 
should form a major part of the ration. 
Corn may be added in winter. See that 
the bowels are kept in normal active 
condition at all times. The fat, slug- 
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gish, costive mare is sure to have trouble 
at foaling time. When the foal is due 
a the mare in a on | cleaned, dis- 
nfected, white-washed fresh-bedded 
box stall. When the foal drops and the 
navel has been severed wet the stump 
instantly with a solution of two drams 
of powdered, corrosive sublimate dis- 
solved in a pint of water to be used 
cold. Repeat the application twice a day 
until the cord dries up, drops off and no 
raw spot can be seen. A good plan is 
to fill a shallow wide mouthed bottle 
with the corrosive solution, insert the 
stump of the navel in this and then 
press the mouth of. the bottle up to the 





any horsemaster can not get a timely hint 
herefrom. 

About two years ago the man to whom 
I refer owned a big iron grey valued at 
about $175. This horse, while working 
to the binder in wheat harvest, showed 
a slight inclination to kick in turning at 
the corners. His owner proceeded to 
“take it out of him” by whipping. The 


more this man whipped the more vicious | ° 


became the horse, until it was actually 
dangerous to be near him while in har- 
ness. This horse was put to heavy 
work of different kinds with a view to 
conquering him, but all attempts were 
futile. The whippings and beatings were 








A Prize Winning Team of Mares Weighing 4 “300 Seenieetiatn a team can pull good loads, raise fine colts 
if well mated, and cost but little more for feed than a light. leggy type of horse. 


— se ee ee eS SS 
foal’s belly. Foals will not die of navel 


infection and joint. disease if this simple 
treatment is carefully given. If the 
foal’s bowels do not promptly move in- 
ject warm, slippery elm bark tea, sweet 
oil, molasses cream and warm water, or 
warm water and a little glycerine by 
means of a fountain syringe. Give three 
or four tablespoons of a mixture of 
equal quantities of sweet oil and castor 
oil shaken up in milk if the injections 
do not cause the bowels to move. Early 
have the foal learn to eat oat meal and 
bran. Feed the nursing mare gener- 
ously, if milk is insufficient on good 
grass. Feed the weanling colt liberally 
through winter and right along until he 
attains a maximum size and weight for 
his age. He should weigh approximately 
100 pounds for each month of age at 
one year old. After that he will as- 


-suredly grow to the full possibility of 


development inherited from sire and 
dam. The stunted foal never makes a 
full sized draft horse. Feed is as neces- 
sary as breed. ,One apart from the other 
cannot insure success. 

From now on let us see to it that 
every draft foal born on the farm is 
sired by a sound, fit, pure-bred stallion 
and from a selected, suitable, healthy 
mare that has been properly fed and 
managed. Let us be sure the youngster 
is intelligently cared for at birth and 
adequately fed during the growing period 
of his life. If these matters are attended 
to and the simple principles of this ar- 
ticle are put into general practice as 
regards mating and grading-up, true 
progress in the improvement of our 
horses will rapidly be made and prove 
a pleasing and ‘profitable success. 


o ¢ ¢ 
Mistreating the Horse. 

To best illustrate the outcome of mis- 
treating the horse, I am going to relate 
a true story concerning a man with whom 
I have had considerable to do. Possibly 
I am incurring his enmity (should he 
chance to read this in print) by so ex- 
posing his cruelty. Be that as it may, 
if he recognizes himself in this we can 
be assured that “the shoe fits,” and we 
only hope that his horses will profit by 
their owner’s exposure. If, however, he 


does not recognize himself, there is very 
little hope for him,’ or rather his horses. 
But I will consider my effort wasted if 











kept up incessantly. I saw this man 
hauling a heavy load of stone with the 
“kicker” and another big horse. At the 
foot of a steep hill in the road the man 
stopped his team and began beating this 
horse with a club. As usual the horse 
resumed his kicking stunt, which re- 
sulted in his ending up with one leg out- 
side the trace. Then this “horseman” 
grabbed up the lines, let out a warwhoop, 
and away they wert up that hill with the 
horse’s leg outside the trace. It is need- 
less to say that the trace chain rubbed 
his leg in a horrible manner and not un- 
til he kicked back in of his own accord 
did this trace chain torture cease. 

Now this is only one of the many 
ways in which this horse was abused, but 
it will serve to give the reader a fair 
idea of the kind of treatment he received. 
I have regretted many times that I did 
not report this man to the humane au- 
thorities, but he being a near “neigh- 
bor” and a “brother” church member I 
was soft enough to let it pass. Oh, yes, 
this fellow poses as a Christian—one of 
the long-faced variety. 

Well, the “kicker” remained uncon- 
quered, lost in flesh, and was finally sold 
to an old teamster for a song. The team- 
ster at once hitched him to a wagon with 
another horse, while the former owner 
pocketed his little wad and stood back to 
see the fun. The new comer went to the 
horse’s head, talked to him as one might 
talk to a child, patted his nose and gave 
him a “good humor tonic” in general. 
Then climbing to his seat he took up the 
lines, and in a firm yet kindly tone said, 
“get up, boys.” The horses started off 
as though they had been worked together 
for years, the new horse showing no 
signs of kicking. The man expecting to 
“see the fun” looked disappointed, burt 
he consoled himself by saying to some 
other men nearby, “Just wait, he’ll have 
a time with him yet.” 

This was more than a year ago, and 
the horse has not shown the least sign 
of viciousness. Of course he was not put 
at heavy work at first, for the old team- 
ster knew he was weak and run down 
from hard work and abuse. But he soon 
gained in flesh and strength, and evi- 
dently forgot that he was once a kicker. 
His owner now values him at $200, 

Does it pay to abuse a horse?—R. A. 
Galliher, Muskingum Co., Unie 
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Cribber.—How can I break my pony 
who is a wind sucker? He is nearly 
seven years old and has had the habit 
since he was a colt. E. S., Nebr. 
Have a veterinary surgeon operate on 
him for the vice. There is no other 
cure? . 

Tender Udder.—Four year old cow 
when milking draws up her bag and 
holds her milk. What would be the 
cause of this and what is the treat- 
ment?—O, C., Mich. Examine the ud- 
der thoroughly for any lumps or abra- 
sions. Bathe the bag two times daily. 
with equal parts Witch Hazel and ar- 
nica. 

Indigestion.—Mare seven years old 
that is very thin and cannot get any 
flesh on her. She seems tired all the 
time. The indigestion is poor. Have 
fed her stock food and oil meal with- 
out results. I also feed her soaked 
corn with wild hay. Corn sometimes 
passes whole.—W. H. M., Nebr. Have 
the teeth put in shape by a veterinar- 
ian. Continue the oil meal. 


Wart.—Jack that has a sore between 
his fore legs about the size of a large 
hen egg, the end of which is raw, and 
it seems to be of the skin as it just 
swings down and flops about. I have 
tried Dr. Porter’s Healing Oil which 
seems to reduce size so far and stops. 
Can you give me a remedy?—U. A, M., 
Ark. Tie a stout cord around the wart 
close to the body tight as you can. 
It will drop off. Use your healing oil 
freely to keep away flies, etc. 

Chronic Cough.—What would you re- 
commend for,an eight year old cow 
that has a cough; gives good rich 
milk but is particular about what she 
eats and gets poor after she has a 
calf? All she eats seems to go to 
milk. Could you give me a cough re- 


invited to make this 
donartnant Capations answered ne foot 3 
and sex of animals. yd with symptoms and pr 
treatment, if any. remedies prese: . 
medi 


r readers consult our 
jes 


medy and something to increase the 
appetite?—W. K., Ore. If she does not 
respond to a_ tuberculin test, try 


Fowler’s Solution of arsenic a table- 
spoon in each feed for a week or ten 
days. If the cough does not stop give 
glyco-heroin (Smith) one ounce twice 
a day until a pint is used up. 

Diseased Foot.—Mare 11 years old, 
feft front foot is bad. It has swellea 
bottom and the frog is decayed at the 
toe. There is always a hole on the in- 
side of the foot that don’t seem to grow 
with the shell, I have used tar and 
turpentine but it don’t seem to help 
it, What can I do for it?—O, R., Iowa. 
Trim out all the diseased hoof with a 
hoof knife, also the frog at the point. 


Dress with tincture of iodine and cot- 
ton once a day. Apply around the 
coronets once a week a light blister 


like cantharadies one part, lard four 
parts. 

Poor Returned Circulation. — Sick 
mare has been sick for some time with 
a swelling under her belly and a lit- 
tle up on the sides. Have tried a lot 
of drugs but so far no good. Have 
painted it with iodine. The veterin- 
arian here said the blood did not circu- 
late properly. Can you do anything 
for her?—C. P., Ore. Give her regu- 
lar exercise each day; give one dram 
iodide of potash in drinking water two 
times daily for one week, then give one 
of the following powders two times 
daily: Powdered nux vomuica one and 
a half ounces, nitrate potash two 
ounces, powdered anis seed two ounces, 
mix and divide into twelve powders. 

Paralysis.—Mare colt 18 months 
old, weighs about 700 Ibs. about a 
month ago became stupid, was this 
way a week when she got down. When 
she seemed easy I tried to get her up, 
had to have help. Since that she gets 
down every two or three days. 
When down has not got any use of 
her legs. Has to have help each 
time. It takes four men to get her on 
her feet, then seems weak in legs, Flesh 
on shoulders quivers when first up; 
wants to eat all the time; bowels and 
kidneys active. What is the trouble? 
M., Ark. Give the filly twice a 
- ghee a toeepoon of fluid 

ux vomica an a tablespoon 
of Fowler’s Solution in half a pint 





of water after eating. 
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Wintering Breeding Ewes. 

Jood comfortable housing and judicious 
feeding are the two cardinal principles 
of successfully wintering the breeding 
ewes. The chatige from grass and forage 
to hay and grain should be cautiously 
made to avoid deranging the functions 
of the ewe’s digestive systems. An ab- 
rupt change of diet often overtakes the 
ewe’s digestive. system and causes im- 
paction or other serious ailments. It is 
very important that we exercise care and 
skill in changing the flock from pasture 
and forage crops to winter rations. 

During the average season the flock 
should go into winter quarters about the 
first week in December. Up to this time 
the grass and forage furnishes consider- 
able green food for the ewes, but the 
frozen condition of the feed after this 
date renders it watery and less nourish- 


ing, and without extra care and feed 
the ewes fail to get sufficient food to 
maintain the desired flesh condition. 


The small amount of grass and forage 
obtained during the month of November 
will help to modify the influence of the 
dry feed upon. the organs of digestion 
and furnish stceulence which is so es- 
sential to the health of the ewes. With 
pasture and forage crops supplemented 
by clover or alfalfa hay during the late 
fel’ there is little danger of deranging 
t inctions of digestion when the ewes 
a:. placed in their winter quarters and 
fed dry hay and grain. It is unwise 
economy to save hay and grain feeds for 
winter feeding and allow the ewes to be- 
come run down in flesh condition during 
the fall. It is equally unwise to not get 
them accustomed to the dry feed a few 
weeks before they are taken up for the 
winter. 

Ewes that go into their winter quar- 
ters in an unthrifty and low flesh con- 
dition cannot bring good vigorous lambs 
in the spring. Then again the ewes that 
are in low flesh at lambing time can- 
not supply the necessary nourishment to 
raise as good Jambs as the individuals 
that are in gocd fiesh condition at this 
period. It is clearly to our interest to 
have the ewe flock in good vigorous flesh 
condition during the winter so that they 
may bring good robust lambs and supply 
them. with plenty of nourishment. 

Overcrowding the ewe flock’ during 
the winter months is a. frequent cause of 
severe losses. It not-.only causes. the 
ewes to become sluggish, but niany. times 
it increases: the teniperature of the barn 
and catisés the ewés to, begin’ sweating 
and when they are turned out they take 
eold and develop catarrh. If possible 
they should be separated into flocks of 
from 20 to 40 ewes. In this way there 
will be less danger of injury through 
crowding and they will exercise more 
freely. Breeding ewes require plenty of 
exercise and every day when the weather 
is favorable they should be turned out 
and allowed to roam over the yards and 
pasture. . Plenty of out-door exercise and 
fresh air will insure a crop of vigorous 
lambs. 

Many of the troubles experienced at 
lambing time are the result of rough 
handling and treatment during’ the 
period of pregnancy. It shows very poor 
management when the ewes are afraid 
of the owner. Running and crowding 
through doors is likely to result in dead 
or deformed lambs at lambing time. A 
few weeks of good treatment and quiet 
handling gives the ewes confidence in the 
shepherd and prevents losses at yeaning. 

It requires the hand of a master shep- 
herd to judiciously feed a flock of breed- 
ing ewes during the winter. A roughage 
ration of any kind is not sufficient. A 
too heavy ration of grain feeds is 
equally dangerous. <A light feeding of 
grain feed will produce the best results. 
For a grain ration I prefer a mixture 
of corn, oats and wheat bran. A mix- 
ture of the various kinds of home grown 
grains will supply about the necessary 
amount of protein and carbohydrates to 
give good results, especially if fed in con- 
nection with clover or alfalfa hay. Corn 
should be fed sparingly as it tends to 
produce too much fat which is more in- 


Given plenty of good roughage and a 
light grain ration of wholesome farm 
feed supplemented with a little oil and 
some root crops or corn ensilage for suc- 
culence the ewes should then be in ideal 
flesh condition at lambing time—W. 
Milton Kelley. 
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The Old Horse Needs Care. 

The old horse, if given proper care 
and treatment will in almost every case 
stand as much hard work as the young 
animal and, considering the price of 
horses at the present time the old horse 
is worth just as much to the farmer as 
the young horse, as far as work is con- 
cerned. .Of course if the old horse is 
offered for sale he will not bring as much 
as the young one, because. the most of 
his life lies in the past, however, con- 
sidering everything if he be given the 
proper care he will pay his way and bea 
profitable and faithful servant to the far- 
mer. I have noticed horses that have 
been given the best of care that seem to 
never grow old and give good service up 
to the age of 25 or 30 years. If for a 
moment you stop and call to mind some 
of the old horses that you have known 
you will remember very distinctly how 
active they were in their old days, pro- 
viding they had the best of care. 

Then again we have the old horse that 
is neglected when old; too often this is 
the case. With many, as soon as a, 
horse begins to grow old, say from 12 to 
14 years he is neglected and does not 
receive the care he should have, nor the 
care that he was given when young. He 
is no longer groomed as regularly and 
thoroughly as formerly. When not in 
use he is left to run in the pasture during 
all kinds of weather, and if a little 
crowded for stable room he is many times 
left out for the winter to find a place of 
shelter around the old straw stack, or 
behind a bank some place. Consequently 
he soon contracts rheumatism due to ex- 
posure and the next season he is not 
considered worth very much as a work 
horse, which may be true enough con- 
sidering the treatment he has been get- 
ting. 
low is handed over to the horse trader 
and the trials of his life begins.. Poorly 
fed and with no shelter he is driven 
about from place to place in all- kinds of 
weather changing hands every few days; 
until finally death relieves. the poor old 
horse of his hardships. If there could be 
some plan. suggested and carried out that 


ping”. of the faithful old horse when the 
usefulness of his life. was about spent it’ 
would. be the. grandest move that could 
be made. 

(This is up to the original owner— 
Let us teach him kindness.—Zditor.) 

Many times the old horse does not 
receive the kinds of feed that are best 
for his particular case and, if the teeth. 
are a little long and this is often the 
case with the old horse,he cannot grind 
the feed as he did a few years past. 
When the old horse has reached this 
stage he cannot masticate his food as it 
should be, consequently a portion of it 
does him no particular good. Then 
again it must be remembered he will re- 
quire a longer time to eat his feed than 
when young. Unless some ground feed 
is given him and he is given sufficent 
time to eat it when being worked. he will 
fail to get the full benefit of his meal, 


he will begin to lose flesh and will no 
longer present the fat, sleek appearance 
of former days. It is obvious therefore 
that if the horses are to be serviceable 
until a good old age, they must receive 
as good care and treatment, if not a 
little better, in their declining years than 
when they were young. They must not 
be neglected whether at work or not. 
This plan of treating horses not only 
shows good business policy, but it cer- 
tainly shows a humane disposition in the 
horse.—J. N. Bagley. 
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Many a progressive farmer could tell 
others how to do better farming if he 


About this time the poor old fel- on 


would -prohibit the “trading.and swap- |: 


and in a matter of a very short time]: 











Ready Roofing 


Put it on the roof of all your 
buildings, and you’ll have peace 
of mind, comfort, satisfaction, 
and economy; you'll have abso- 
lute and lasting weather-protec- 
tion. 

Genasco is made of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt—the natural and only perfect 


ne gard 

Kant-leak Kleet keeps seams 
waterproof without cement. Supplied 
with Genasco, when specified. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco, and be sure to 
look for the trademark. Mineral or smooth 
surface. A written guarantee, if you want it. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready-roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 








cotton 
ts or any kind of grain. 
asa double spout and can be 
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side of mill. y 








Low-Down Handy Wagons 
Did you ever notice how much time two men 
could lose going to the field to load a high wagon 


-—one waiting on the other? 


with a Low-Down agon 
one the load half on before the two 
men get started. Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA WETAL WHEED C0., 80X32, WAVANA, ILL. 








TRON WORKS CO. 
165%O0akland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
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Feeding for Beef. 
Continued from page 14 
more must the feeder get for each hun- 
gred pounds of the animals he sells. 
SHORT AND LONG-FED. 

What has just been stated is well il- 
lustrated by a feeding trial at the Indi- 
ana Station where one bunch of cattle 
was fed 90 and another 180 days, with 
these results: 

Short-fed Long-fed 
90 days 180 days 


Feed cost of 100 Ibs. 

i (64 6b enectenseehs $8.17 $8.74 
Purchase cost of 100 Ibs. 

Ya Re eweeee 4.25 
Finished cost per 100 

SS Fe eee 5.21 5.66 
Spread, or amount neces- 

sary to break even...... 71 1.41 


We learn that short-fed steers which 
cost $4.50 a 100 lbs. would have to sell 
at $5.21 a 100 lbs. to pay for the feed 
consumed. The long-fed steers took 
more feed for 100 Ibs. gain, consequently 
the spread for the first lot was seventy- 
one cents and for the second lot $1.41— 
that is the feeder must get this much 
more a 100 Ibs. to pay for the cost of 
feed. 

Waters of the Missouri Station holds 
that when two-year-olds are fed for six 
months, there must be a spread of not 
less than $1.50 a 100 lbs. That is, the 
feeder must get that much more than he 
pays for his cattle to come out even. 
Skinner and Cochel of the Indiana Sta- 
tion found that the feed cost was $4.80 





Beef Clear Throug 


for summer gains, and $7.20 a 100 Ibs. 
for winter gains; and the price of cattle 
must advance twenty cents a 100 lbs. a 
month to break even. 
COST OF FATTENING INCREASES WITH AGE. 

The Dominion Experiment Station of 
Canada found the feed cost of gains at 
different ages to be: 

Av. daily Av. cost of 


gain 100 Ibs. of gain 
ee 1.8 Ibs. .22 
ZORENGE - 6 6n% o'e 1.6 Ibs. 5.31 
2-year-olds ...... 1.8 Ibs. 5.62 
3-year-olds ...... 1.7 Ibs. 6.36 
The gains of calves cost much less 
than those of older animals but their 


meat is more watery and carries less 
fat. Fattening calves require richer feed 
and are harder to manage. Where one 
feeds his own cattle he should have high 
quality animals and fatten early. The 
average western cattle feeder will usually 
continue to prefer to buy and fatten two 
and three-year-olds, rugged and healthful, 
but thin in flesh: such cattle cost less a 
100 Ibs., require less rich feed, are easily 
managed, and more easily fattened. 
FEEDS FOR FATTBNING CATTLE. 
Corn among feeds is what hard coal is 
among fuels—the most potential of all. 
In America corn is rightly king in the 
feed lot. While our feeders recognize 
this, not all of them use corn as they 
should. Our experiment stations fully 
confirm the practice of the best cattle 
feeders in feeding corn in the simplest 
way. Steers like that corn best which 


has been the least handled. Waters of 
the Missouri Station in a carefully con- 








Rutty Country Roads __. 
Hills, Ditches and Streams 
Have No Terrors for This Car 


Here’s a car that simply “beats them all” when it comes to climbing the banks 
and fording streams. It was built for farm conditions, priced to suit the farmer's 
ideas, and now farmers tell us we have hit the nail on the head. 

y! any man can go crazy over an Abbott-Detroit. We never thought of putting eur 
$1,500 car against the world’s famous high priced racers in event contests, but on the spur of 
the moment we sent one of our stock cars to the Vanderbilt Cup Races, and since then in five 
weeks have brought home the greatest record ever made by a motor car. In the North, East, 
South and West Abbott-Detroits have been défying all natural obstacles and raging storms, and 
electrifying automobilists by winning in all the great speed and endurance contests, 


“The Car With a Pedigree”. 


flbbott- Heroit 
Standardized—Great Farmers’ Motor Car 


With that big bold swing that “gets you another reason for liking the Abbott-Detroit. 
going,” she sails along the highway! A beauty! The price is $1,500, which includes com- 
Think of it—has most of the valuable features plete electric light equipment, magneto and 


of $4,000 cars, 24 painting operations and the 


batteries—usually “extras” with other motor 
lines, the luxury, the endurance. No other 


cars. At this price, no other motor car made 





automobile can carry our gasoline tank; it has 
a double feed, giving an extra 25 miles. You 
can’t miss it—if you make up your mind to 
know what you are getting and then decide to 
get just that. 

hen you consider that you buy the latest 
when you buy an Abbott-Detroit, that we do 
not save improvements for next year’s model 
yut use them as soon as we get them, you have 









can compete—unless the purchaser simply don’t 
know about this wonderful car, the greatest 
value in the world and the only genuine Simon 
pure, especially built farmers’ car that all the 
farmers “take to like a dutk takes to water.” 

Now you certainly .want to know all about 
the Abbott-Detroit and we'll send you the 
whole story-and the catalog if you'll drop us a 
postal for it double quick. ‘ 


Abbott Motor Co. 


135 Waterloo Street, Detroit, Mieh. 





out our full line of complete machines. 


You take no risk before you buy and our un- 
limited-time guarantee protects you for Ife after 
you pay. No other spreader in the world could 
make good on our proposition. Read about 
the gear/ess construction; read how much more 
steel we use. See the remarkable simplicity and 
Strength. Six changes of feed mean efficiency: 
Rs the mistake-proof spreader—you can’t 








ducted census found that fifty per cent 
of all the large cattle feeders of Mis- 


Continued on page 28 





more in other states owing to increased freight charges. 
Whether you want an Endless or Return 
Apron machine, wood or steel wheels, 50 to 100 bushels capacity, or our Wagon Box 
Spreader, you can’t beat the Detroit-American quality, no matter what you pay. 


Detroit-American 


AMERICAN HARROW CO.,' 2615 Hastings Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Your money back if you don’t get a square deal from any one 
whose advertisement in Successful Farming you answer. That is 
what our guarantee means and it applies to every advertiser in 


1911 Spreader 
Bargains— 


= 49 


Values 
Starting at 
—Delivered in Michigan. Slightly 
Just as big values through- 










on 30 Days’ Real Free Yrial—No Money 
Down—Cash or Credit—Freight Paid~ 


misuse it. Getour Big Free Book and 
freight-paid price at once. We're o' 
every advantage others offer and more. Se’ 
your name now. book is the best 
ever written about spreaders. 0 shows 
big values‘ infamous Detroit- 
Tongueless Disc and 
Write postal now. 






Successful Farming. But you will get a square deal. 
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The Financial Power of the Hog. 
Continued from Page 11 
surroundings and your market.~ If you 
live in Canada or the far northwest, 
where corn is not a general crop and 
does not yield a good average, perhaps 
it would be best for you to breed the 
so-called bacon hog, but somehow a bacon 
hog never looked right good to me. Some 
of the finest bacon put on the market 
of this country was made from selected 
weights of any of the breeds of pork hogs 

grown even in the corn belt. 

If you live in the states that produce 
good crops of corn and clover, by all 
means breed and handle one of the four 
great pork producing breeds, the Poland 


Pure Bred Berkshires . 


China, the Berkshire, the Duroc Jersey, 
or the Chester-white. These four breeds 
are practically the profitable feeding type 
of the present day and will convert the 
products of your farm into money as 
; oc as can be done in any other way. 
They are all similar in form with the ex- 
ception cf possibly fancy points regard- 
ing the ear or color. Any of them will 
pay you well if properly cared for, and 
any of them will die of cholera or swine 
plague if the germ once gets into the 
herd. 

This disease, with cthers, used to be a 
great drawback to the business of pork 
making, but thanks to the Agricultural 
Department of our Government and also 
to many of our state legislatures in ap- 
propriating money and making investiga- 
tions and experiments in a serum that 
after many years werk and much ex- 
penditure of money and many trials in 
investigating and experimenting, we have 


years ago, by a half-starving process, and 
keeping them until eighteen months to 
two years of age, most of which time 
they spent in hunting their own feed, 
farmers today believe that there is more 
money in growing two or three crops of 
pigs during that length of time and forc- 
ing them with good feed and care from 
birth, to an age of anywhere from six 
to ten or twelve months, putting them 
on the market at a weight that is now 
demanded, cf about 185 to 250 pounds. 
These weights seem to be the popular 
ones most of the time, and generally the 
markets pay a premium for these weights. 
Of course at times when the price of lard 
advances sharply, the old fashioned “fat 
back” brings a premium over the light 
weight but this is not generally the case. 

To produce these popular weights one 
sheuld have a type of animal that is 
reasonably good in length, with good 
sides, good hams, and his rations should 
be at least a part of it, grass, clover or 
even dwarf essex rape, where alfalfa can- 
not be grown. There has been of late 
years a few breeders who talk about the 
bacen hog, and some of them seemingly 
have returned to the old type of fifty 
years ago, and are breeding a class of 
hogs that have but little to recommend 
them in feeding form or quality; and 
are losing all the improvements made 
during these years in selecting and breed- 
ing for early maturing and feeding qual- 
ities of the modern hog. 

SPEAKING OF HAMS AND BACON. 


I have heard it said that the principal 
reascn that our American hams and pork 
products are discriminated against in the 
foreign markets is because of their better 
quality, and that they can be sold cheap- 
er than those produced in their own 
country. I once read in the consular 
report that the highest price of fancy 
pork products sold in Ireland by the Lim- 
erick dealers was put up in Chicago and 
by special instructions marked with pri- 
vate brands of Limerick dealers, who for 
years have been selling American hams 





and bacon on the continent as “Best Irish 





Hogs Make the Best Use of Pasture Lands 


practically a sure method of immunizing 
our swine against this dread disease. 
@ne hears very much less of hog cholera 
now days than he did a few years ago. 
Probably our feeders and breeders are 
more careful in the sanitary condition 
of their swine herds, yet it is a question 
whether this has ever prevented the germ 
from getting into the herd. Yet no doubt 
the better methods of caring for our ani- 
mals during the last few years has given 
them a better constituticn or condition to 
ward off the disease. Probably the more 
general practice of keeping the large 
herds divided in small numbers in sepa- 
rate lots with separate sleeping quarters 
has done much to better the condition 
of our herds. It is no doubt a fact that 
the hogs today are in a better condition 
to ward off diseases than has been the 
case for many years. 
MARKET DEMANDS. 


The market demands of the present 
day requires a very different weight of 
hog than in former years, and yet even 
the old fashioned heavy hog of an kind 
brings a good price and ready money, 
but not all with equal profit. Instead 
of raising hogs as the farmers did twenty 








Hams and bacon.” It is algo a matter 
of record that the bacon curers’ associa- 
tion of Great Britain who prosecuted the 
junior army and navy stores of London 
for selling these hams for Irish, secured 
a fine and cost amounting to $360. 

Investigations showed that the Amer- 
ican Hams were changed to Wiltshire 
Hams by oiling them and rubbing them 
with meal, then branding them: “Finest 
Wiltshire.” They were then put on the 
market as the genuine Irish product and 
years ago when prices were low brought 
24c a pound, while the remainder of the 
consignment brought only 17e seld as 
the American product. This paper stated 
that in their market the best American 
hams need no “faking.” All the Amer- 
ican farmer needs to do is to keep up 
the quality of his product and the English 
market is assured. Thus it would seem 
that we do not need any change of breeds 
to produce the highest quality of bacon 
and hams, and other pork products. 

To be Continued 
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Pure air and sunshine, pure water and 
comfort make an ideal environment. 


A Fine Uniform Bunch of Brood Sows on Pasture 


Health of the Farm Flock in Winter. 

No kind of farm stock suffers more 
from neglect and exposure in the winter 
than sheep. They are naturally hardy 
and vigorous animals but are more sus- 
ceptable to unfavorable influences than 
any other kind of domestic animals. If 
provided with dry and well ventilated 
quarters, sheep suffer little from attacks 
of serious disorder. 

On the average farm where a small 
flock is maintained it is within the reach 
of every man to give his sheep comfort- 
able quarters and careful attention. One 
of the most vital points to be observed 
in the winter care and management of 
the farm flock is that of protecting them 
from exposure to dampness, which 
causes colds that inflame the organs of 
respiration and develop into catarrh. 
The only effective treatment for this 
complaint after it has once developed is 
gocd, painstaking care and comfortable 
housing. 

Indigestion, caused by an _ abrupt 
change from green pasture grass and 
forage crops to dry hay and grain foods, 
is a frequent cause of trouble during the 
early winter. Irregular feeding —the 
feeding of too highly concentrated grain 
foods, and damp feet and fleece are the 
most frequent cause of this ailment after 
the flock have become settled in their 
winter quarters. Regular feeding. of 
properly mixed rations of grain and 
roughage supplemented with succulent 
foods, such as roots and ensilage, and 
dry quarters will reduce this disorder to 
a minimum. 

External parasites cause severe losses 
and suffering among sheep during the 
winter months and are very difficult to 
treat effectively when the weather is 
cold. All kinds of parasites are very 
active in the winter, as the dense fleece 
affords ideal conditions for their. devel- 
opment and reproduction. Their pres- 
ence is made manifest by the uneasy dis- 
position of the sheep. Examine. the 
sheep carefully and note the condition of 
their skin and wool when they go into 
winter quarters. If they are infected 
chocse a warm day, before the severe 
weather sets in and give them a thor- 
ough dipping and confine them in a 
warm barn where there are no cold 
drafts and no evil effects will come from 
the dipping.. Or sprinkle an insect: pow- 
der into the fleece. 

The only safe course to follow in 
treating the winter ailments of sheep is 
to remove all unfavorable influences and 
surround the animals with sanitary con- 
ditions and healthful foods. Very few of 
the winter ailments are common if the 
flock is properly handled and about the 
only remedy that can be administered 
with success after the winter ailments 
have developed is a dose of Epsom salts 
or raw linseed oil. If it is advisable to 
give medicine to a sheep a purgative is 
always safest. If the ficck owner avoids 
irregular feeding, over-feeding, undue ex- 
posure to storms and dampness, provides 
plenty of salt and plans his barns and 
yards so that the flock will get plenty 
of exercise he will experience very little 
serious loss from winter ailments in his 
flock. Attention to details in care, feed- 
ing and housing the flock, are the price 
of success in bringing the flock through 
the winter in good, vigorous condition.— 
W. Milton Kelly, Erie Co., N. ¥ 

Note: The sheep pen manure will 
heat and produce ammonia too strong for 
good health of the flock confined over it. 
Remember what Mr. Kelly said about 
crowding through harrow doors and 
gates. They all go in a stampede rush, 








so provide safe passageways.—Hditor. 
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THIS IS THE NEW 40 


ienced engineers unhampered by precedent, seeking to produce the best 

type of American car. ' With five-passenger torpedo body it is priced at 
$3000.00, with seven-passenger body at $3200.00. Within the limits of 
human fallibility this car is intended to represent the best and the latest in engi- 
neering, combined with the best in the body builder’s art. With so lofty an 
ambition to guide our engineers, it is with pride that we announce that the 
essential characteristics of all White Gasoline construction are retained—the 
cylinders are cast en bloc and the long-stroke engine is continued. We con-. 
sider it the best tribute to our thirty-horsepower White cars, that the experience 
of the world’s engineers has been able to suggest no improvement in our new 
engine, and that it is only a larger type of our first design. 


T| = is the new car left-hand driven—the design produced by our exper- 


Sample cars will be shown at all branches 
on or before November 25th. 
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Feeding for Beet. 
Continued from page 25 


souri, Iowa, and Illinois fed either 
husked or unhusked ear corn, while 25 
per cent fed shelled corn; and most of 
the small remainder, crushed, soaked or 
ground corn. Only 3 per cent of all 
made a regular practice of feeding 
ground corn all the time. It is a good 
rule to feed corn in the way the steers 
like it best—spending the least time and 
money in getting it to them. 

NITROGENOUS SUPPLEMENTS TO CORN. 

Far too many feeders after supplying 
their cattle largely with corn give little 
thought to the roughage or coarse forage 
part of the ration. This is a big mis- 
take, as our experiment stations have 
shown. The corn grain is mostly starch, 
which is a carbohydrate, and some oil or 
fat. Starch and fat are the great fat- 
tening materials for animals and so corn 
is preeminently a fattening food. . But 
an animal must have variety in its ra- 
tion and also some protein and mineral 
matter, for fattening animals are also 
usually building some flesh, and protein 
is needed for this as well as to replace 
the wornout tissues of the body. Again, 
protein is a body stimulant, as it were, 
and needed even by fattening animals. 

While therefore we rely mostly on 
corn for fattening our cattle, we must 
give them some feed carrying consider- 
‘able protein if we wish to supply a 
balanced ration. In our diet we are not 
long satisfied with a meal of bread and 
butter and potatoes which furnish all 
the carbohydrates and fat we need, but 
we further want some protein nourish- 
ment; and so we add to our list of 
necessities, eggs, meat, milk, etc., which 
are all rich in protein. So, too, the fat- 
tening steer needs something besides the 
starch and oil which corn furnishes so 
freely to round out his wation, and this 
is protein. 

PROTEIN-RICH FEEDING STUFFS FOR STEERS 

The leguminous plants—alfalfa, clover 
hay, cowpea, soybean and vetches, etc.— 
are cheap roughages which furnish pro- 
tein. Most fortunately some one of these 
ean be grown on every farm. Cotton- 
seed, linseed meal, wheat bran and mid- 
dlings, dried distillers’ grains, dried 
brewers’ grains, field peas, soybeans and 
eowpeas are concentrates rich in protein. 
After supplying the cattle liberally with 
corn the feeder should provide them with 
some protein-rich feed if he is going to 
fatten them economically. To this end 
he should feed some one of the legumin- 
ous roughages which he can produce on 
his own farm at relatively low cost, 
while the leguminous concentrates, al- 
ways expensive, can most usually be pur- 
chased. 

It is all wrong to attempt to fatten 
steers on corn alone for concentrates, 
with corn stover (husked corn forage), 
timothy hay or straw for roughage— 
just as wrong as it would be for us to 
try to live on bread and butter and po- 
tatoes without ever using eggs, milk or 
meat. There should always be some ni- 
trogenous roughage or concentrate in the 
ration to help out the carbohydrate corn 
which is thereby ade far more potent in 
producing fat if fed without such 
roughage. Let << illustrate this: The 
Missouri station found that steers fat- 
tened on corn and timothy hay put on 
5 pounds of gain from each bushel of 
corn fed: when they were fed corn with 
some corn stover and plenty of clover 
hay they gained 6.5 pounds from every 
bushel of corn. Here is 30 per cent of 
grain saved by feeding clover hay in 
place of timothy hay! 

Every farm in America needs to have 
growing on it every year, great crops of 
clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans, or 
some other protein-rich roughage. To 
grow corn and timothy hay and no le- 
gumes means impoverishing the land and 
making cattle feeding expensive. 

At the Illinois Station steers fed corn 
and clover hay brought thirty cents more 
a 100 pounds than those fed corn, tim- 
othy hay and stover. Waters points out 
the following advantages from growing 
and feeding alfalfa or clover hay instead 


of timothy, millet or sorghum hay: 
1. Increased gains by the cattle. 
2. Increased selling price of the cattle 


due to extra bloom. 


8. Increased gain by hogs following 
the steers. 
4. Increased fertility of the land 


where the feeding operations are con- 
ducted. 

5. The better condition of the fields 
on which the leguminous crops (clover, 
alfalfa, cowpeas, etc.) are grown. 

PROTEIN-RICH CONCENTRATES. 


If, unfortunately, the stockman lacks 
the leguminous roughages then by all 
means he should add to the corn allow- 
ance of each steer two or three pounds 
of some protein-rich concentrate, such as 
cotton seed meal, linseed meal, wheat 
bran, ete. It is true these feeds are 
costly but, in the absence of leguminous 
roughages, they make the corn go far- 
ther, fatten the steer more quickly, and 
give a higher finish. And the manure 
from steers so fed will be worth more 
than that from straight corn. In Eng- 
land men continue to feed cattle even if 
they only get the manure as profit in 
order to keep the fertility of the land. 
The protein-rich feeds make the richest 
manure. 

HOGS FOLLOWING STEERS. 

In these days of narrow margins the 
profit often turns on the gains made by 
the hogs which follow the steers. The 
gains of such hogs first of all turns on 
the preparation of the corn fed to the 
steers. The Illinois Station found that 
where steers were fed shelled corn hogs 
following returned 17 per cent of the feed 
cost, while those following steers getting 
shock or ear corn returned about 13 per 
cent. But it is usually best to feed ear 
corn because it costs less to handle and 
the steers make rather better gains there- 
from than from shelled corn. Where the 
corn was finely ground, the hogs returned 
only 3 per cent of the feed cost. This 
was not because the steers made so much 
more gain from the corn meal, but rather 
because the hogs could get but little out 
of the droppings although the nutriment 
was there. Another most important point: 
The stations have found that hogs fol- 
lowing cattle getting clover or alfalfa 
hay, or oil meal in addition to corn are 
thriftier and make heavier gains than 
those following steers getting corn, tim- 
othy hay and corn stalks. 

Only active shotes should follow steers 
and as soon as somewhat fat they should 
be replaced by lean ones. So important 
are the gains of hogs in the feed lot with 
steers that if, for any reason, one cannot 
have them then he had usually best give 
up cattle feeding, for the gains of the 
hogs are often the only means of turn- 
ing a profit. In fact the manure and 
gains from the hogs are sometimes all 
the profit the cattle feeder expects. 

CORN SILAGE IN BEEF PRODUCTION. 

Most cattlemen still regard corn silage 
as possibly suitable for the dairy cow 
but valueless in beef production. This 
is a mistake; many cattle feeders should 
use corn silage. British farmers have 
given to the world all the great breeds 
of beef cattle and are excelled by none 
in producing high quality beef. Yet most 
of them feed no corn at all. The cattle 
of Great Britain are fattened on far less 
concentrates than are the cattle of this 
country. Here are three English rations 
actually used in Great Britain in steer 
feeding trials: 

Feed eaten daily. Av. daily gain Ibs. 
Cotton-seed cake. 3.0 Ibs. 

Oat straw, 8.0 Ibs. 

Mangels, 108.8 Ibs.......seeeceee 19 
Linseed cake, 8.7 Ibs. 

Hay and straw, 8.0 Ibs. 

SN RE Bs wth id ccowsstecece: Me 
Linseed cake, 2.4 Ibs. 

Corn meal, 2.0 Ibs. 

Straw, 14.0 Ibs. 

Swedes, 171.0 lIbs...... ~~ e 

I ask the reader to carefully note th 
small amount of rich expensive concen- 
trates and the very large amount of roots 
fed. The gains are certainly satisfactory. 
The steers used in these trials ranged 
from 1,000 to 1,400 pounds in weight. 

In America we cannot very well grow 
roots for fattening cattle because their 
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Last life of building. Fire, Lightning, 
Stormproot. 21 years’ cast. Ornamental. In 
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production involves too much labor. On 
the other hand corn silage is much 


cheaper produced, and is as useful and 
valuable for breeding stock of the beef 
breeds and for growing and fattening 
cattle as are roots. We can grow from 
10 to 20 tons of green forage to the 
acre. We can produce this crop and put 
it in the silo for a total cost including 
rent of land, labor, etc., of not over two 
dollars a ton. Once in the silo we have 
a succulent feed as valuable pound for 
pound as roots for cattle of all kinds, in- 
cluding those in the feed lot. 

Succulent corn silage will keep up the 
appetites of fattening steers, render their 
bodies sappy, their skins loose and flex- 
ible, and their coats glossy, all of which 





A Steer that Has Been Fed Right 
are essential to the best utilization of the 
rich concentrates fed. By feeding corn 
silage we can cut down the grain allow- 
ance of fattening cattle to something near 


what the British farmer feeds. Cattle 
fatten faster, shrink no more on ship- 
ning, and dress out as well when given 
silage as when kept wholly on dry feeds. 
Of course silage feeding can be overdone 
but its reasonable use should be sericus- 
ly considered by cattlemen in these days 
of high-priced feeding stuffs and relatively 
small: returns for finished cattle. Owing 
to improved methods our cattlemen are 
feeding less corn than they did a genera- 
tion ago, but the practices of English 
feeders have not yet sunk deep enough 
into our minds. The still heavy allow- 
ance of corn must be further cut down— 
and it surely will be when corn silage and 
the leguminous roughages are utilized as 
fully as they should be. 

QUARTERS FOR FATTENING CATTLE. 

Numerous experiment stations, from 
Pennsylvania to Utah and Texas, have 
tested out whether in winter cattle 
should be sheltered in close quarters or 
fed in the open with only a shed to shel- 
ter them from wind and storm. And the 
teachings of all point plainly to a dry 
feed lot with a shed along the windward 
side as the best place for steer feeding. 
The steer getting a heavy allowance of 
grain is burning up a great deal of his 
food for fuel and has an excess of heat 
inside his body. Under the well ccated 
skin is an increasing layer of fat that 
helps keen out the cold. It is no wonder 
then that a fattening steer can stand a 
lot of cold, has the best appetite, and 
makes the best gains when out of doors 
where he is free to stand or lie in com- 
fort. Expensive close quarters are more 
than useless fo~ fattening cattle. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

In closing this article I call attention to 
the very significant fact that the find- 
ings and recommendations of the exper- 
iment stations along steer feeding lines 
are all in the direction of simulicity and 
common sense. Some may be disappointed 
in what-I have told, thinking that my 
story would be one of complexity and 
intricate teaching. With mankind good 
living is simple living—-good farming is 
simple farming, and so good cattle feeding 
is simple cattle feeding. It is often hard 
to: come down to simple rational ways of 
doing things for our nature is loaded 
down with habit and custom, and our 
minds chained by traditions. In spite 
of all our boasted intelligence and inde- 
pendence it takes determination and nerve 
to do the things of life and business in 
the right way which is always the sim- 
ple way. 








For a Man’s Christmas 


Is there anything that so:delights a man’s heart as a fine watch— 
one that penn him to speak the time with authority? It is re- 
fined and beautiful, as a gift should be, and besides is his most 
per and useful possession. For years hé carries it wherever 
€ goes. 

But his satisfaction depends uponits being an exacttimer. Among 
watches there is one, though moderately priced, which has come to 
be conspicuous for its close timing—accurate as only high-priced 
watches have been. 
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No handsomer watch has ever been made. It will keep time f generati 
Your home jeweler can sell you Se lepamell Toate and he will Stand bebind 
it. Itis sold at our advertised prices by all who handle it and our price ticket is 
on each watch. 
TheI-T is sold exclusively by responsible retail jewelers, because fine watches 
should not be bought by mail nor from those who do not understand them and 
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Fine Coats & Robes From Hides 


We save you more than 50% on your fur coats and robes 
and give you better goods than a dealer can_sell you for 
double the money. Ship your hides and skins to us and 
we will make them into handsome made-to-order coats 
and robes. Itis poor business policy to sell your hides 
for a fewdollars and then pay aclothing dealer $25.00 for 
a Fur Coat, or $15.00 for a Fur Robe. 

The making of Coats and Robes from Horse and Cattle hides is our “Specialty.” 


We absolutely guarantee satisfaction. 
“The best work possible” is our aim. We use the best material. All we 


ask is that you give us a trial. 
We also repair and reline old coats and robes. 


It will pay you to get the benefit of our superior process of tanning and 
high-class workmanship. It will cost you no more than you will be charged 
by others and you will have the advantage of our improved methods. 

OUR GUARANTEE OUR REFERENCE 

We guarantee satisfaction or will Successful Farming, Des Moines. Ia. 
buy hide or hides at highest market lowa Homestead, “: es 
value. Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, 

Before shipping hides to anyone, write us for handsomely illustrated catalog: 

rice list. It contains much valuable information. It also tells when WE PAY 
HE FREIGHT. Writeforit NOW We will send it FREE OF COST. 


National Tanning Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lincoln, Neb. Elgin, 011, 
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IN THE DAIRY 


Contributions invited and inquiries 
answered. 








Don’t Separate Cold Milk. 

During the winter and cold weather 
milk should be warmed before separating. 
Any separator of whatever make will 
not do thorough work when separating 
cold milk, and it is impossible to keep it 
at a favorable temperature without 
warming it. Butter-fat, worth $600 a 
ton, is too high-priced to feed to calves 
and hogs, and every precaution should 
be taken to ensure close skimming by 
the separator, especially the precaution 
of warming the milk during cold weather 
if the temperature drops much after 
milking. 

The cows are well advanced in their 
lactation periods, which cause a mini- 
mum milk production and there being a 
smaller auantity of this, it more quickly 
radiates its heat than during the sum- 
mer. Then the milk is more viscous at 
this season and separating conditions 
must be favorable if close skimming is to 
be expected. 

The milk may be warmed by the addi- 
tion of warm water, or by setting it on 
the back of a stove in a pan of water 
until it is sufficiently warm. The addi- 
tion of warm water lessens the viscosity 
of the milk, and accomplishes the double 
result of heating it to the proper tem- 
perature and of making it in a more 
favorable separating condition. The milk 
ought to be at least 90 degrees and never 
colder than 80 degrees. 

During the winter when only a few 
cows are being milked, it may be advis- 
able to separate only once daily, prefer- 
ably in the morning. When this is prac- 
ti¢ed, night’s milk should be strained 
carefully and kept in a cool, clean room 
where it will not freeze. Then in the 
morning it should be warmed gradually 
until it has reached the proper tempera- 
ture. It is well to keep it warm for an 
hour or two before separating so that 
the fat particles can warm through thor- 
oughly. If it is simply heated to the sep- 
arating temperature, the milk serum will 
warm while the fat globules will remain 
at a colder temperature. 

The separator ought to be warmed be- 
fore turning on the milk, by running 
through a few quarts of warm water. If 
it is cold, as it is sure to be, it will chill 
the milk, and the separating be incom- 
plete.—Lynford J. Haynes. 
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Dairying. 

A farmer lamented in my presence the 
fact that he had unwittingly sold his 
best cow, and at a losing rate too, think- 
ing he was selling his poorest cow. He 
judged by outside appearance as so many 
do, so his boniest, most angular cow 
proved to be his best. There was a 
marked falling off in butter fat, and the 
loss was felt at both pail and churn. 
This farmer was one of a class —too nu- 
merous by far—who do nct bother to 
know to a certainty whether they are 
keeping boarder cows or those that yield 
a profit. 

If the actual cost of keeping a cow is 
about $35 a year, and she gives only ten 
pounds of milk a day for ten months in 
the year, thén she gives 3,000 pounds of 
milk a year. As it takes twenty pounds 
of good milk to make one pound of but- 
ter, then she produces 150 pounds of 
butter a year. This sold at 20 cents a 
pound amounts to $30. Such a cow is 
kept at a loss to the owner. But if she 
doubles the amount of milk, then there 
is an actual gain. 

By keeping a small spring scales, with 
note book and pencil in the cow barn or 
milk room a test can be made daily for 
a week or more, or once a month of the 
numoer of pounds of milk each cow gives 
daily. 

Having settled the status of the cow 
it will be well to see that the cow stable 
is made comfortable—is arranged to ad- 
mit air and plenty of light. The air 
should never be admitted through crev- 
ices and cracks but by a flue or flues, 
one also as an outlet of impure air or 
gases. Many dairymen use their cows 
as stoves, and burn too much food for fuel 
in the stomachs of their cows for heating 
purposes. It is cheaper to make the 
cows warm and cozy,—‘“Every shiver of 
the cow shakes money out of the owner's 
pocket.” At least one fresh cow and 
one Jersey among the herd tends toward 
better results than where cows are all 
advanced in lactation. There are three 
methods of milk setting,—deep setting, 
shallow setting or the use of the sep- 
afator. Deep setting in pans made for 
the purpose is preferable to shallow set- 
ting in crocks or pans, although with 
care an excellent quality of butter can 
be produced by this system; our grand- 
mothers knew no other method yet man- 
aged to provide their families with but- 
ter of excellent quality and flavor. The 
main objection to the system is, by set- 
ting in crocks or pans the milk and 
cream are more exposed and subject to 
atmospheric changes, than by deep setting. 
With the separator there is no exposure, 
the milk being run through the machine 
immediately after being drawn from the 
cow and the cream placed in jars or 
cans. If care is taken in all the process- 
es less bacteria is present and the cream 
must be ripened by a starter. This may 
be made by adding soured milk of good 
quality or a commercial starter may be 
used; a bad flavored starter must never 
be used. Stir the cream often while ri- 
pening, then set away to cool. When up 
to about 60 degrees it is ready to 
churn. A dairy thermometer is really 
indispensable in all dairy work where 
success is desired. Cream is ripened by 
bacteria of the lactic acid group acting 
upon the milk sugar and converting it 
into lactic acid; through this the desired 
butter flavor is evolved. The maximum 
amount of flavor that can safely be pro- 
duced is reached when the cream has de- 
veloped about six-tenths of one per cent 
of acid. ‘This may be in a few hours 
or two days. The experienced dairyman 
can depend upon previous experiences 
but the amateur must have a sure guide 
in all stages of the work.—Mrs. A. 0. 
McPherson. 
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Iowa Corn Show at Des 
Moines, Dec. 5-17. Every 
one entering corn exhibit 
will get a year’s subscrip- 
tion to 17 good farm papers. 












Cream Separator 
Buyers 
TAKE NOTICE 


You know that the Babcock tester— 
used the world over for testing skimmed 
milk—contains neither disks nor other 
contraptions. Since the Babcock tester 
does not need inside contraptions, it is 
plain that a properly built cream sep- 
arator does not need them. 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators 
a are the only separators 
free from disks and other 
wa contraptions. The only 
simple—the only prop- 
erly built separators. 
The World’s Best. Pro- 
duce twice the skim- 
ming force of common 
— separators, and 
proved by the 
Babcock tester to skim 
twice as clean. The sav- 
ing Tubulars thus make 
you is clear profit you 
cannot get any otherway. 


* Guaranteed forever. 
ree trial for asking. 
Send no money to anyone. 


Pay nofreight. Risk noth- 
ing. Tubulars are made in 
the world's biggest separa- 
tor works by America’s oldest separator concern. 
We made the first separators manufactured on 
this continent and have been at the business 30 
years. Illustrated catalog No. 137 tells allabout 
Tubulars. 
Write for it 
and ask for 
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Weeding-time in the Dairy. 

Feed being higher in price, and the 
cows demanding more of it, as well as 
more co:afortable quarters, greater care 
and attention, the winter season should 
be the one in which the farmer detects 
and weeds out the undesirable members 
of the dairy herd. 

The old cow that has rendered good 
service but now consumes more feed than 
she pays for, should be promptly weeded 
out by turning her over to the markets. 
To say nothing of her being unprofitable 
the old and infirm are liable to sudden 
death any day—a total loss! 

With an accurate milk-test so easily 
obtained, many farmers still are milk- 
ing cows that give one-third more milk 
than that produced by others, when the 
ercam test is so low on these larger 
quantities that the animals barely pay 
for their care and feed the year round. 
Let. the Babcock test assist you in this 
weeding out. 

The cow that eats twice as much as 
the average cow, must, in order to prove 
a profit maker, produce twice as much 
dairy products, yet many farmers un- 
knowingly retain just such animals in 
the herd from year to year, simply be- 
cause they do not take the time to look 
the matter up. Besides, such a gormand 
is almost sure to bring on digestive de- 
rangements which will render her useless 
as a milker, long before her allotted time, 
and thus add still another loss to her 
credit. 

The severity of wintry weather seems 
to have a more deteriorating effect on 
some cows than others. They appear 
unable to withstand the rigors of winter, 
and fall off in both flesh and milk pro- 
duction to such an extent as soon as the 
severe weather sets in, that they just 
about pay for their feed and keep. Don’t 
allow the thoughts of a profuse flow of 
milk for a few weeks during the summer 
to influence you in retaining such un- 
profitable members in the dairy herd. 
Weed them out, at once! 

Then, there are other types of dairy 
cows that we cannot afford to keep 
around us. The cow that has short teats, 
or the one that is so difficult to milk, 
had just as well be in the market-place, 
when you can secure others equally as 
profitable, with good-sized, easily milked 
teats. And these easy milkers are no 
more costly than the ones you fool away 
so much time and strength with at milk- 
ing-time. The kicker, and the breachy 
cow also come under this same class, for, 
while they may give a goodly quantity of 
milk, the various points of undesirabil- 
ity are none the less present loss of 
time during the milking-hours; danger; 
damage to fences, crops, and the animals 
themselves. 

But the greatest of all reasons for 
weeding out the undesirable members of 
the dairy herd, is the influence these 
would exert on the future of the en- 
tire herd, since they are at least a part 
of the foundation on which we shall 
build. No sane man can expect that the 
offspring of the above mentioned cows 





DE LAVAL BUTTER 


Triumphs As Usual 
At National Dairy Show 


At the fifth great NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW held 
at the Coliseum in Chicago October 20th-29th, butter 
produced through the use of DE LAVAL Cream Sepa- 
rators made the usual clean sweep of all the higher 
awards, just as at all previous National Dairy Shows as 
well as all the contests of the National Buttermakers 
Association since its organization in 1892. 


The highest award at the great Dairy Show this year ., 


went to Albert Camp, of Owatonna, Minn., with ascore 
of 97, and the second highest award to B. A. Hass, of 
McFarland, Wisc., with a score of 96.66, both DE LAVAL 
users. 

In the seven great State Contests for Silver Cups, five 
of the Cup winners were DE LAVAL users and one was 
an exhibit made from cream gathered from farm separa- 
tors largely DE LAVAL. 

Year after year, dating back to the invention of the 
““ALPHA-DISC” system of DE LAVAL bowl con- 
struction, butter made by users of DE LAVAL machines 
has scored highest and won all highest awards at every 
large and thoroughly representative butter contest 
throughout the world. 

The explanation is to be found in the ideal design and 
construction of the DE LAVAL separating bowls and 
their comparatively low necessary speed, which enables 
the production of cream of even texture in perfect con- 
dition for superior buttermaking, an advantage which is 
never possible in the use of any gravity creaming system 
and seldom in that of any other centrifugal separator. 

Hence the indisputable fact, established by twenty 
years of world’s records, that DE LAVAL Cream Sepa- 
— produce not only the MOST but the BEST cream 
and butter. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Broaoway 42 €. MADISON STREET OnUMM™ & SACRAMENTO STs. 











NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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With Double, Triple and Quadruple power. Pull green 
Stumps seven feet in diameter. Will clear from one to 
five acres per day. Guaranteed 700 Horse Power and 
eainst breakage. Only Factory in the World making 
their own Genuine Steel Stump Pullers. Special induce- 
A ments to first machine in New Territory. large nd 
Rea dar, catalog and discounts, Address Department 2. 

J ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO. 
Iowa. U.S. A. 


will show sufficient improvements to war- 
rant one in keeping them as milkers. a —_ x 

is Indeed, there is a far greater possibility | IRRA@ a= ama 
that there will be more of a retrograding psi 
in the strain, and that, within a few |r 

years’ time, the herd will not only fail coe 


to prove a source of profit, but actually 
will return less dairy products to the 


farmer than the cost of their feed and 

the amount of time and labor expended i 

in caring for them, while, with conser- y 
free testing. 
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but above those which rank as first class. | of power, grind coarse or fine, Five sizes.. Ask about out NEW HOLLAND Wood Saws. 
—M. Coverdell. NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., Box 44 New Holland, Pa. 
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Bethel Grove is a neat country church 
in the midst of a fine natural grove mid- 
way between Liscomb and Albion, Mar- 
shall County, Iowa. “Of all that’s good, 
Iowa affords the best,” and there is no 
more beautiful spot on the map than this 
splendid landscape where are commodious 


since. Perhaps Bethel Grove has not 
been different from thousands of other 
Iowa churches in its devotion to duty, 
uhless it be in an honest, devout effert 
to call out the individuality of each one 
and enlist his personal talents in the 
work, through which means he would 
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homes, rich fields of grain and’ pastures, 
numerous herds of live stock, well kept 
highways, “a school and a church on the 
hill and no saloon in the valley.” There 
are as many evidences of thrift and real 
comfort there as can be found anywhere 
on earth. 

I speak of this because city, folk are 
apt to think that it is dull and drowsy 
in the country. Not so. The daily mail, 
the telephone, and the invincible auto 
(there are 35 fine machines owned by 
farmers between Liscomb and Albion in 
a range of three miles wide) bring to 
them the news as fresh as the king of 
finance on Broadway gets it. They have 
a centralized school where all the chil- 
dren from the adjacent territory of four 
miles radius are gathered into the vil- 
lage and enjoy all the advantages of the 
city graded schocls, where six teachers 
are employed and students pass the 
twelfth grade and are fitted to enter 
college, or go out into some useful call- 
ing, for in this same school they are 
taught the rudiments of agriculture, me- 
chanics, and domestic science. These 
children are conveyed to and frem school 
every day by four closed rigs that haul 
them comfortably and safe. 

Bethel Grove has been a prosperous 
church ever since Grandfather Arney 
and family reached there in 1850. No 





sooner did he have his cabin home in or- 


der than he set up an altar and invited| 4 


grow in wisdom and the knowledge of 
the truth. 

Of late years there has been a well- 
founded suspicion that churches, both of 
city and country, are not accomplish- 
ing all they should; that they have a 
form of doctrine, but lack the vital 
spark that fills and thrills the souls of 
men: that creeds and not deeds consume 


















The Congregation Sunday Nov. 6.—Itis Typical. See the Autos. 


his neighbors and friends to gather with 
him for worship, and on this effort, this 
country church was founded sixty years 
ago and has been a power for good ever 


the thought of the clergy, and that a 
mock spirituality or abstract and im- 
practical view of religion, a mere hull 
without a kernel, had possession of the 





church people. How far this is, or has 
been true, we may not decide. But true 
it is, the church must gras) new op- 
ortunities, new measures, new methods, 
~ new occasions demand new obliga- 
tions, and come closer to the every-day 
life of the people, must encourage edu- 
cation of the hand and head as well as 
the heart, must help to preserve the soil, 
raise better corn and more of it, build 
better homes; in fact, help to improve 
every physical, social and mental con 
dition of the masses. That was what 
Jesus did. That was his manner and 
thought every day of his life upon earth. 
He was not an idle youth that loafed 
in his father’s tent and was fed by the 
ravens, but he was a live wire, a stu- 
dent, a traveler, an artisan, in fact, he 
prepared himself in every way for the 
wonderful career and supreme sacrifice 
that came to him, and had he not done 
this, his mission were a failure. His 
lessons in the grain fields, in the vine- 
yards, by the seashore, were powerful 
because he understood nature as well as 
the Father, and drew from each the 
golden lessons that are for men. The 
mission cf the church is to build strong, 
even characters founded upon the teach- 
ings and the life of the Man of Galilee, 
not upon creeds and dogmas, not upon 
theories and issues, not upon the duat- 
brewn and effete philosophies of the long 
past, but the vital present. 

Whether by accident or design M. A. 
Hauser of Bethel Grove has discovered 
the means of helping this reform. There 
will be no dry rot, nor mold, nor death- 
damps in Bethel Grove neighborhood, 
and the purpose of this article is to tell 
why. Six years ago, having gathered 
the inspiration of the college work at 
Ames, Mr. Hauser proposed the organ- 
ization of a Study and Culture Club. 
It was gladly accepted, and entered into 
by the community. He was chosen presi- 
dent and has been continued in this fe- 
sponsible position ever since. The object 
of the club is the physical, mental and 
moral improvement of its members. ‘They 
began their meetings in the schoolhouse 
at the crossroads, but in a few months 
it was found to be too small and not 
adapted to the purpose. Then it was 
proposed to raise the church and put in a 
fine cement basement with lecture room, 
dining room. and kitchen so that festi- 
vals, corn-judging contests, music classes, 
orchestra and band practice, debates 
and every exercise of the club could 
have a regular and convenient place. 

This was done, as shown in the pic- 
ture of the church, but it soon came 
about that the attendance upon these 
occasions was so great that the room 
would not hold half the people. Then 
the directors of the club (at present, 
Prof. M. A. Hauser, ex-officio, C. E. 
Arney, D. S. Collins and H. P. Nyce) 
asked the deacons of the church if it 
would do to use the main audience room 
for the debates and other assemblies. 
They said: “Certainly, go right on.” (In 
fact, the directors are the deacons!) 
New that this has been going on for two 
years, believe me, there is not a com- 
plaint in the neighborhood. The church 
is as clean and bright as any city chapel, 
aisles and pulpit carpeted, new paper and 
paint, neat shades, fine piano, furnace 
a every comfort that heart could de- 
sire. 

This disposes of the question whether 
or not such meetings interfere with the 
work of the church. On the contrary, 
there is a fine congregation every Sunday. 
There is a Sunday school of more than 
150 members that meets every Sunday 
of the year, with mid-week teachers’ 
meetings, summer picnics (in the grove 
hard by)—in fact this church is doing 
in a splendid way all the work that is 
done by any church—and more, for it 
fosters the work of the Farmers’ Study 
Club and is helping solve the question 
of how to keep young men and women 
on the farm, how to build better homes, 
how to increase the wealth of the com- 
munity and use it for the very best pur- 
poses of life. The club is not a wing 
of the church, and the church is not 
sponsor and protector of the club, but 

Continued on page 44 
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It’s herein first cost and after-cost 
the most economical car for the farmer 






$900 
Touring Car £6. 
um«~~ 





d 


selves eligible to ownership of the new $900 Hupmobile. 





aon. P., 4 cylinders 


equipment: Gas lamps, piping and generator, 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Are yqu one of those who have felt that a touring car was beyond their means? 


onan aed 
4 Passenger 110 in. wheelbase Bosch Magneto 
Price F. O, B, Detroit, including the fohtowing standard 
1x3‘ Inch 
rear tires, shock abrosbers on front aprings, three oll 
lamps, horn and tools, Top, windshield and speedometer 
e 





touring car possible to scores of farmers who have not dared to consider one before. 


The new Hupmobile banishes three bug- 
aboos which have always confronted 
the touring car buyer— 

1, The fear that a low price meant poor 
construction. 

2, The fear of excessive cost of repair. 

3; The fear of a high cost of upkeep. 

Fear No. lis driven away by the life- 
long guarantee—and the magnificent 
record of thousands of Hupmobiles 
already in use. 

Fear No. 2 is left without a leg to stand 
on by this same life-long guarantee. 

Fear No. 3 meets its Waterloo in the 
proof presented by hundreds of own- 
ers that a Hupmobile, cared for at 
‘home, costs from 20 to 25 cents a day. 

So you will be confronted, when you see 
this new car, by an entirely new eco- 
nomic proposition. 

If a touring car would mean anything 
‘to you— 


If it would make life brighter and 
healthier and happier for you and 
your friends— 

And you can afford to pay for that 
inestimable boon a first cost of $900, 
and an after-cost about equal to the 
average daily street car expense— 
then buy a Hupmobile, with implicit 
confidence in its rock-ribbed, life- 
long guarantee. 

Buy it, too, with this thought in mind:— 

That the first poor Hupmobile has yet 
to be built. 

That there isn’t a crippled Hupmobile 
in America, unless it was crushed in 
an accident. 

That Hupmobiles used for a year or 
more have always commanded al- 
most full list price. | 

That the Hupmobile policy has al- 
ways been to carry out every prom- 
ise to the letter. 


‘What you get in this new $900 Hupmobile Touring Car 


You get enough Rover to carry four 
people up any hill or grade the Hup- 
mobile may encounter. 

More speed, several times over, than 
the law allows or a wise driver cares 
to use. 

A system of springs, supplemented b 
shock absorbers in the front, whic 
makes driving a delight in ease and 
smoothness. 

A longer wheelbase than has ever been 
offered before for less than $1000. 

A Bosch Magneto and sliding gear 
transmission—offered for the first 
time in a touring car for less than 
$1000. 

The same superb construction that won 
for the Hupmobile Runabout the 

honor of being the only moderate- 


Hupp Motor Car Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Licensed under Selden Patent 


Desk 60 





riced car that employed the same 

ne materials and methods utilized 
on larger and costlier cars. 
The first life-long guarantee ever pee 
with any automobile in the worl 
guarantee which will be caoriel 
out to the 
letter, no 
matter how 
many people 
may,in time, 
own the car 
car you buy, 
nor how 
many years 
hence it may 
be called in- 
to action. 





across the fields when necessary 





The farmer who owns a Hupmobile Runabou 


He uses it in overseeing the 
ofoun thee delds when neceas ed uering in close touch with all his farm operations. 


$900 
Touring Car 


Hundreds like you now find them- 
In first cost and in assured economy of operation it makes a 













General Specifications 
Runabout 


Unit power plant; 
four cylinder, 20 H. 
P, motor; 3 1-4 Inch 
bore: 8 38-8 Inch 
stroke: offset crank 
shaft, valves on left 
side. 

Selective sliding gear 
transmission, t wo 
speeds forward and 
reverse, Lubficat- 
ed from crank case. 

Multiple dise clutch, 
enclosed in gear 
case and running in 


oll, 

Hyatt roller bearings 
on outer ends of 
rear axle, 2 foot and 
2 emergency brakes, 
internal expanding, 
on rear wheels. 

Drop forged front 
axle,I-beam section, 
integral spring 
seats. 

Frame of pressed 
steel channel se c- 
tion. Semi-elliptic 
front a Ly rat- 


ented cross spring 
in rear, 

Float feed, automatic 
carburetor, accele- 
rator pedal, hand 
throttle under 
steering wheel. 

Bosch high tension 
magneto. No bat- 
tery, m- - compli- 
cated wiring. 

Thermo-syphon | sys- 
tem of water circu- 
lation for cooling, 

Front and rear tires, 
30x83 inches. Wheel 
base, 8 inches. 
Tread. 56 inches, 

Body Hupp. blue, 
white striping. 
Wheels gray. 

Oil lamps for dash 
and rear, horn and 
tools regular equip- 
ment, Top, wind- 
shield, gas lamps, 
tank or generator 
extra. 

Weight, regular 
equipment, 1200 lbs. 


‘60 F. O. B. Detroit 
"Touring Car 


Same as Runaboutexcept: 

Wheelbase 110 inchea, 
heavier frame, vanadium 
steel rearsapring. 

Metal body, seating four. 
Tufted upholstery. Hupp 
blue on body, white 
striping, gray wheels. 

Regular equipment, gas 
headlights and genera- 


tor, shock absorbers on 
front springs, ol! dash 
and tall lamps, horn and 
tools. Top, windshield 
and speedometer extra. 

Tires 30x3 inches front, 
$1x3 1-2 inches rear. 

wees. we mad equip 
ment, 1 


Price, $800 F. O. B. Detroit 








Hupmobile Runabout on the Farm. 


speedy and comfortable means 
b enomere Gane A farm work, driving it 
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Winter Care of Cows. 


Cows are sensitive creatures and for 
this reason’ must have especially good 
care during the winter season. The man 
who would obtain the best milk yields in 
the winter must endeavor to approximate 
summer conditions as closely as possible. 

On account of their general spareness 
of flesh, cows. have little protection for 
their vital organs and are therefore pec- 
uliarly susceptible to cold. For this rea- 
son warm housing during the winter 
season is a matter of the highest import- 
ance. It matters little how good qa dairy 
machine a cow may be or how well she 
may be fed, the returns from her will be 
unsatisfactory if she is compelled to 
shiver in the stable. 

Never expose cows to the cold drizzling 
rains wich usually precede and follow 
the severe cold of the winter. It is not 
uncommon for cows to shrink ten per 
cent in their milk flow as a result of such 
exposure and there are cases where the 
shrinkage is more than double this 
amount. 

Many, in their attempts to keep cows 
warm, expose them to conditions which 
they may suffer even more than from ex- 
posure to cold. I refer to the practice of 
shutting up cows in stables where there 
is no provision for ventilation. A cow 
barn should be built as warm as pos- 
sible and then provided with a King ven- 
tilating system. This system is very 
simple and can be installed in any kind 
of a barn. For winter dairying, such a 
system is indispensible. 

Another matter of importance is to 
supply cows with reasonably warm wa- 
ter. Think of the amount of fuel (feed) 
necessary to heat water from near freez- 
ing to blood temperature! The best plan 
is to furnish cows only freshly pumped 
water. If the water is allowed to stand 
in the tank until it is nearly frozen, it 
should be warmed by means of a heater 
placed in the tank. Special heaters for 
this purpose can be obtained at small 
expense. In this connection, it is well 
to remember that wood is cheaper fuel 
for heating water than feed. But ther» 
are other disadvantags of allowing cows 
to drink cold water aside from the ex- 
tra feed required in warming it to blood 
temperature. The bad effects of supply- 
ing very cold water to cows just before 
and after calving are too well known 
to require much comment. Many an af- 
terbirth has been retained by chilling 
cows with ice water at this critical per- 
iod. 

Provide cows with plenty of salt. Cows 
on dry feed exhibit an inordinate cray- 
ing for salt to which they should have 
free access. I have always preferred 
placing the salt where the cows can have 
as much as they wish to, adding it to the 
feed. Some cows crave more salt than 
others and since they will not eat more 
than is good for them, they are more 
likely to get what they need by allow- 
ing them to help themselves. 

With the foregoing conditions provided 
and plenty of succulent feed, such as 
silage and roots, supplemented with le- 
guminous hay and grain, winter dairying 
will be found very profitable. 

In connection with the subject of feed- 
ing, attention is called to the underfeed- 
ing of dry cows on many farms duriag 
the winter. I have known farmers to 
winter their cows on a ration consisting 
almost exclusively of corn stover and 
straw. Needless to say, such a ration 1s 
entirely inadequate to properly nourish 
a pregnant dry cow. When no grain is 
fed dry cows must be given a liberal al- 
lowance of leguminous hay. Underfeed- 
ing dry cows not only results in a poorly 
developed calf, but is also followed by 
reduced milk yields.—John Michels. Fond 
du Lac Co., Wis. 

¢ + ¢ 
Short Fodder Helps. 

In many parts of the Northwest the 
past season has been one of unprecidented 
short fodder crops. The fine late fall 
did much to help out by allowing the 
corn crop to mature, but notwithstand- 
ing, there will be a serious deficiency in 
the fodder crop in most of this section. 








It will, therefore, be necessary to make 
use of all the coarser fodders we can. 
In the past when confronted by similar 
shortage I have found it profitable to 
cut up straw and the coarser hay with 
a feed cutter and treat it with hot water. 
The handiest way to do it unless one has 
a steamer, is to put it in a large box, 
pour on the hot water and then cover 
up and let ‘it stand and steam. Then 
when it is damp sprinkle over it a 
quantity of linseed oil meal and fork it 
over. The oil meal is sticky and will 
adhere to the fodder instead of falling 
to the bottom of the feed box, so that 
stock will eat it all up instead of pick- 
ing out the feed and leaving the fodder 
as they will do with bran or meal. 

Anyone who is short of fodder of the 
hay kinds but has corn fodder will find 
it very profitable to invest in a good 
feed cutter. The saving by cutting, un- 
less a shredder is at hand, and the fod- 
der is dry enough so that when shredded 
it will not mould, will be about one-half. 
With the present high prices of hay it 
will pay to do with a somewhat short 
ration of fodder and make it up with a 
larger feed of ground oats or bran, which 
are relatively much cheaper this season. 
—R. BE. Dimick, Almena, Wis. 


¢ 3? ¢ 
Dairy Helps. 

There are so many good dairy helps 
that each individual preference may be 
supplied, but which to advise would be 
foolish, even if allowable, as what will 
suit one will not fill the bill with others. 

The best plan is to inspect various 
dairy helps, where their use is demon- 
strated, then think if your conditions 
would allow of securing same results. If 
the answers are satisfactory, procure the 
helps at once. 

A cream separator, a good tester, re- 
liable scales, and a good churn, where 
eream is not sold, are among the helps 
that are necessities. The silo is all but 
a necessity. Just as soon as the way is 
made clear, by all means procure or build 
a silo. 

The many other helps are sometimes 
just conveniences; as such the most of 
them should be purchased. 

Where the conveniences are plenty, we 
hear less of farm drudgery and of the 
young folks leaving the farm. 

Through the coming stormy days, when 
so many will be of necessity “shut in,” 
make use of the leisure for studying and 
planning the work for another year. Ar- 
range the dairy barn and pasture, on 
paper, as it should be according to other 
surroundings and buildings, then at the 
very first chance, arrange them in reality. 

Use lots of bedding. This saves so 
much of valuable fertilizer that it would 
seem none would be allowed to waste, but 
a drive through a farm section will soon 
cause you to conclude otherwise. 

It seems foolish for farmers to allow 
such fertility to go to waste for the need 
of more bedding when often the material 
is going to waste in the fields in the 
shape of straw. Then in the spring buy 
commercial fertilizer to use on the crops. 

Such management, or rather non-man- 
agement, is what causes discontentment, 
and“farming don't pay” ideas. Farming, 
nor anything else, will not succeed under 
such managing. 

If no straw is available, haul sawdust. 
Nothing is a much better absorbent. Get 
something and make use of it every day. 
If used, and the manure utilized, the re- 
sulting crops will be an agreeable sur- 
prise.—Mrs. Emma Clearwaters, Ver- 
milion Co., Ind. 


* ¢ ¢ 


How about a farmers’ club for these 
long evenings; free to all, where the 
best seeds, ways to cultivate, places to 
order, varieties of seed, etc., shall be 
discussed in turn, followed by recitations? 
It would be a big factor in holding young 
people on the farm, and liven up the dull 
winter, for your neighbor may have good 
ideas that you never thought of before. 
Get together and swap. Don’t say “I’!! 
be first over prosperity’s fence,” but say, 
“Now, altogether, and here we go!” 





Farmers, Buy Your Life Insurance 
of Your Banker 


We have arranged with a large num- 
ber of local bankers to act as our repre- 
sentatives in the various states in which 
we are writing business. 

We buy a great many of our invest- 
ments in the way of farm mortgages 
through these representatives and they 
handle the collection of all of our premi- 
ums as they are paid in by our policy- 
holders in their locality, each year. 

They are also supplied with our in- 
structions, literature and cost of insur- 
ance. It is also their business to fur- 
nish their customers and all others that 
may be interested with detailed informa- 
tion as to the Company's financial stand- 
ing and the various forms of policies 
issued by the Company; also the rates 
of premiums charged on the various 
forms of policies. 

We have a number of policies especially 
adapted to the needs and circumstances 
of the farmer. You can select the kind 
of policy you want and have the insur- 
ance in force at once, and you can pay 
the first premium any time within six 
months from date of your application. 

You can do this through a responsible 
banker in your locality. Your banker 
will certainly not recommend a company 
to you that is not reliable in every way, 
simply because they cannot afford to on 
account of their own reputation and the 
reputation of their bank. 

urther, the banker is in position to 
know the facts concerning the various 
life insurance companies, their financial 
standing, etc. Therefore, they are in po- 
sition to give you valuable suggestions 
and advice as to the proper selection of 
a company and the particular form of 
licy best suited to the needs of the 
‘armer. 

Write us a card at once and we will 
send you the name of our nearest banker 
in your county or if you prefer we will 
send any information you want, direct 
to you by return mail. DO IT TODAY. 
—F. A. Ferguson, Secretary Iowa Life 
Insurance annem. Waterloo, Iowa. 
Lock box 416. 
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Seasonable ‘Hints for Southerners, 


J. W. GRIFFIN, 

Live Stock: Horses, mules and cattle 
thrive and do much better when comfort- 
ably housed and bedded with clean, bright 
straw. Do not use that which is musty 
and half rotten. It makes a good mulch 
for the rose bushes, currants, gooseberry, 
and raspberry bushes, but not for bedding 
live stock. 

Provide plenty of pure water, even in 
the winter. The hogs require a lot where 
they may exercise. Also see that the 
sheep have access to dry sheds, and they 
to do better when salted regularly and 
are provided with pure clean water. 

The Poultry: Feed them roughages 
such as cabbage, mangles, potatoes (those 
too small to take to market) and oc- 
casionally an onion or two. These can 
be fed raw or be cut up fine and mixed 
with some corn meal, bran and meat 
meal, about equal parts. Add sufficient 
vegetables to make a good mash. Mix 
with hot water and feed it to the poultry 
while it is warm. Give them all they 
will clean up nicely. The best time for 
feeding it is about the middle of the 
day. Allow the poultry plenty of exer- 
cise out of doors during dry and warm 
days, but keep their feet off the wet 
ground and out of snow if you would go 
to market with baskets well filled with 


eggs. 

You will need chicken coops in the 
spring. Build them now and store them 
away. Build them as convenient as you 
can so the wife may do the work of 
attending to the chicks with as little 
labor as possible. Now.is the time that 
you should be studying the papers, plan- 
ing out your work for next spring and 
summer. Look up some reliable poultry- 
man, one who breeds pure stock of the 
same variety that you have, purchase 
a few pullets and a cockerel, and get 
new blood into your flock. It will do 
them geod, even though you have them 
as fine as anybody. 

The Bees: Look at the hives every 
few days and see that the entrances are 
not clogged up with dead bees, or any 
mice living in the same hive with the 
bees. If there is the bees won't last 
long for mice love honey and young 
bees. 
The Orchards: It is time to haul to- 
baeco stalks, chip dirt from the wood 
pile, and rotten straw, and mulch the 
young tree. Do not dump a few fork- 
fuls in _a place and call it mulching, 
but scatter it evenly around the tree for 
several feet. Also see that the trees 
are well protected from mice and rab- 
bits. Tobacco stalks tied around the 
trees make a good protection. In the 
older orchard, spread broadcast plenty 
of stable manure. Do not pile the stable 
manure out in little piles in the field. 
Nearly all of the best part leaches out 
in a very small space. And then it 
takes as much time to scatter it out 
of the piles as it would have out of 
the wagon. 

Gardens: Compose a good sized pile 
of manure for the garden. Where there 
are plenty of forest leaves, scatter these 
in with the manure and it will heat 
more evenly and help to increase the 
size of the pile. On dry days when 
the wind is not blowing toward the 
dwelling or the barn, clean up the dry 
grass and weeds if you let any go to 
seed in the fall, and I expect that you 
did. Do not wait until you are ready 
to begin plowing the garden. If you do, 
the chances are that you will plow un- 
der some of the dry trash and it will 
be a trouble all season. 

Around the Farms: On dry and warm 
days there are places in the fences that 
need repairing, there are gates that are 
dragging. Brace them up. It is a good 
time to cut those briars that grow 
along the new plank fence. They have 
been there only one year, but next win- 
ter they will be much harder, and it 
will take many more strokes of the 
scythe to get them dewn. On days that 
are cold and damp, when outdoor work 
is off, look over the cultivators, whiffle- 
trees, hces. mowing machines, etc., and 
see that all are in good shape for the 
field when summer comes again. 











This Keen Kutter Post Hole Digger, 
shown here, is a /abor-saving tool—really 
is ‘wo tools in ome. It takes the place of 
ordinary bar and shovel and sinks a hole 
much faster and cleaner. 

The two illustrations show how it 
operates. Simply drive the sharp crucible 
steel blade of the 


KEEN KUTTER 


Post Hole Digger 


into the soil as you would a common 
steel crowbar, spread the handles and 
lift. It is sure to hold securely 
and bring up a full load of earth. 

Every farmer's tool-house should hold this 


post hole digger and a full line of Keen Kutter 
hand farming tools—forks, scythes, hoes, rakes, 









should be equipped with Keen Kutter carpentry and 
blacksmith tools. Sold under the famous Keen Kutter 
guarantee, which means satisfaction or money back. 


‘* The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Simmons 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Ine z 
New York, U. &. A. Oe 


JT St Louis and 
You Save at Least Qne-Fourth 
You can’t afford to buy anything for Fall and Win- 
ter until you have seen a copy of Macy’s new Cata- 
logue. We will save you at least one-quarter and in 
many lines the saving will be even larger. The Macy 
store is the greatest organization of its kind in the 
world, Our buyers secure our merchandise from first 
hands in all the markets of the world and buying 
cheaper than others, we are able to sell cheaper than 
others, and at the same time give you the very high- 
est qualities. If you buy from us you will get for 
fifty to seventy-five cents just as good or better qual- 
ities as you buy in the ordinary retail store for $1.00. 
Hundreds of thousands are satisfactorily and econom- 


ically supplying their needs in the Macy store and we 
will help you save money in exactly the same way. 


Our Big Catalogue is Free 


The M catalogue ponteins 450 pages of the cream of the 
ee! ay world’s merobandios . page teems with low price making 
CATALOGUE. which cannot help but be of interest to you. This bigcata’ 
t . is free to you for t . 
: ,. 





sey 








: , ‘ sane at great expense as 

Fall and Winter -1910 - 1911 oe live outside of New York City and its su Just 
. . nel bdal write usa letter or a postal card and say * Send me your new 
Fall Catalogue,” and we will send a copy of this valuable 
book by return mail free and postpaid. 


R. H. MACY & .. 1328 Broadway, New York 











Giant Strawberry Fats F° REE: 


irocrbety likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the la t and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer to send you TWO PLANTS (worth 
poe) absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
¢s from a test bed grown from but two GIAKT plants set 
the year before. You can doas well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for anew bed. If you care to send 1o cents for 
gees | expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BL, 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO.,Box 314, Osage, lowa 




















Successful Farming’s Guarantee is just the same as an 
insurance policy. Buy of advertisers whose honesty is 
insured. Write to any one who advertises in Successful 
Farming for anything you want. 
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* Drawbacks to Winter Dairying. 

The main drawbacks to winter dairy- 
ing may be summed up about as follows: 

Insufficient exercise, lack of variety 
in rations, irregularity in feeding and 
milking, improper care, severe ¢ cold 
weather, exposure, and sudden changes In 
the weather, 

The four last named drawbacks may 
all be met and avoided simply by provid- 
ing snug, comfortable quarters, keeping 
them clean, and by exercising the most 
judicicus care in allowing the cows to 
come in contact with the elements, See 
that no sifting winds steal in through 
cracks in the dairy barn, and that melt- 
ing snow does not drip down through the 
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again fed about 4:30 in the evening, this 
being something near sundown, a period 
of about nine hours, It is then about 
fifteen hours before they will be fed 
again, and if they are given a sufficient 
amount of feed to last till that time, the 
chances are, they will gorge themselves 
and eat it all before stopping, thus over- 
loading their digestive and assimilative 
apparatus, Or, if given what they can 
with safety clean up at night, their ap- 
petites will be so whetted by the long 
abstinence from feed, that they will eat 
too rapidly for thorough mastication the 
following morning. Irregular milking 
hours are to be regarded much the same 
as irregular feeding, and the two draw- 
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He Took This Girl 30 Miles in an Auto 


roof into the stalls. These agencies chill 
and damage the cow that is forced to 
stand still and take them, worse than 
they do the cow which stands out in the 
open, where she can move about. 

Filthy, insufficient bedding is another 
drawback the cow in the stall cannot 
dodge, and it not only lowers milk-pro- 
duction, but has a most deteriorating 
eflect on the quality of it, not to men- 
tion the disagreeable task of milking 
under such conditions, and the baleful in- 
fluence on the health of the herd. Clean, 
dry bedding, clean udders and clean 
hands are essentials that cannot be over- 
looked by the judicious dairyman. 

Aside from the exposure mentioned 
above, the dairy herd should not be al- 
lowed to stand out in severe cold weather, 
even during the day. When the weather 
is blustery, or where there is a sudden 
drop in the temperature, keep the cows 
closely confined, allowing them to be out 
ouly long enough to obtain water and 
a half-hour's exercise. Any sudden change 
or continued exposure to severe cold, 
causes an astonishing decrease In the 
mNk-flow, since the heat-producing ele- 
ments of the body are then utilized to 
maintain a normal temperature, Instead 
of being transformed into dairy products. 
Even when the morning is bright, the 
change from the warm stalls into the 
open air is too much of a shock, and 
should be postponed till the atmosphere 
has been warmed up by the sun. 

Insufficient exercise may be classed as 
a part of the above drawback, since it 
is through these conditions that it is 
lacking. The inactive cow naturally 
will contain a set of inactive digestive 
and assimilative organs which cannot 
possibly do the efficient work necessary 
to promote ideal flesh and milk-produc- 
tion. To cope with this difficulty, re- 
quires the closest attention. All we can 
do, however, to offset this drawback, is to 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
give the dairy cows their much-needed 
exefcise, with which are thereby com- 
bined those invigorating, life-sustaining 
elements, fresh air and sunlight. 

In spite of the fact that the days are 
so short during the winter months, most 
farmers do the milking and feeding as 
nearly in daylight as possible, never no- 
ticing that the period of time between 
these operations is so irregular. Say the 
feeding is done at 7:30 in the morning, 
which is even earlier than most farmers 
will get around to it; the animals are 
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backs may be successfully overcome with 
a small amount of practice, simply by 
feeding and milking at early daylight in 
the morning, then feeding and milking 
late in the evening. One almost invari- 
ably has some job of work to do after 
dark, anyway, while the days are so 
short, and we believe the most profit will 
be realized by making that job the one 
in which the dairy cows are properly 
attended to. 

One not acquainted with conditions 
would be greatly surprised at the small 
number of herds that get any other ra- 
tion during the winter months except 
some common roughage. We refer to 
farmer dairymen, and not to the profes- 
sional. While no set rule of feeding is 
practical or necessary to lay down here, 
it is imperative that the dairy cows have 
a variety of rations. With only one 
variety of feed from which to draw sus- 
tenance, it is a wonder that the cows do 
any more than live through the winter, 
to say nothing of producing even a 
moderate milk-flow. Some think if the 
cows are fed all the roughage they will 
eat, it means a saving of feed, but with 
only a single ration, the animals will, if 
given the chance, consume enough more 
of it to make up for the absence of the 
ingredients contained in grains and other 
feeds. We feed not only a variety of 
feeds, but make frequent change of the 
varieties, such as a quart each of bran, 
oats and corn-chop, then a few slices of 
turnips or cabbage, a quart of shorts and 
the chop, and numerous other combina- 
tions. Of course, all such changes in ra- 
tions must be gradual, and a close study 
as to the individual tastes of different 
niembers of the herd will also enable one 
to feed more intelligently and profitably. 
—M. Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 
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Milk Fever and Its Prevention. 

Milk fever as it is commonly called 
is a very common disease among dairy 
cows, and until recent years it was con- 
sidered almost an invariably fatal one. 
I have lost several good cows with this 
disease. As it is usually the’ best milk- 
ers of the herd that are: attacked with 
it, I would advise every dairyman to 
provide himself with the necessary in- 
struments for treating the disease and 
to become acquainted with the success- 
ful methods of treatment, and especially 
the injection of filtered air into the 
udder. 

It is always better to. prevent a cow 





from coming down with the disease 
when it is a possible thing to do so but 
where there are several cows in the herd 
the symptoms will sometimes be over- 
looked and the cow will be sick before 
you are aware that anything is wrong 
with her, ‘This treatment of injecting 
alr into the udder saves nearly every 
case, I have had two bad cases among 
my dairy cattle within the last three 
years but by calling a veterinarian that 
had the necessary apparatus for inject- 
ing air into the udder both cases were 
saved, I have since purchased an out- 
fit myself and am studying the method 
of using it. Milk fever generally at- 
tacks heavy-milking, well-nourished cows 
and in the most active pericd of their 
lives, commonly from fourth to sixth 
ealf, and comes on very suddenly fol- 
lowing closely the act of calving, term- 
inating in death or recovery within a 
very short period of time. 

This disease in a sufficiently developed 
stage to cause paralysis of the animal 
is understood by a great many dairy- 
men and the trouble is known to be 
milk fever before the arrival of the 
veterinarian. However, there are some 
and especially those who have just 
started in the dairy business that do not 
thoroughly understand the nature of this 
disease, and I am of the opinion that 
the same “milk fever” has led many be 
ginners to believe that something else 
was the matter with the cow, supposing 
that the patient would be feverish with 
this malady judging from the name of 
the disease. There is an actual reduc 
tion of body temperature, instead of 
fever, and why it is called fever is some- 
thing I have never been able to under- 
stand. 

Symptoms: At the beginning of the 
attack the animal is more or less ex- 
cited and restless, treads with the hind 
feet, switching her tail and staring about 
her as if looking for something, often 
showing signs of colic and makes fre- 
quent attempts to relieve her bowels, 
followed within a few hours by paralysis, 
indicated by a staggering gait, especial- 
ly in the hind legs and later in the 
knees, the patient becomes quieter, the 
gait more staggering and weak, and 
finally the cow goes down and is unable 
to rise; at this point the calf is un- 
noticed, the cow lies perfectly still with 
her eyes closed or partly closed, she is 
absolutely unheedful of all that is go- 
ing on around her, the head is usually 
turned around to the left side and rests 
on the chest, causing an arching‘of the 
neck, the pulse is weak, averaging from 
50 to 75 beats a minute. There is sel- 
dom ever noticed a rise in temperature. 
In fatal cases the animal will quite of- 
ten remain perfectly quiet and die in 
a comatose condition from complete 
aralysis of the nervous system, while 
n other cases some agitation is shown 
rior to death by tossing of the head. 
Jeath or recovery usually occurs within 
24 to 75 hours from the attack. 

Treatment: In all my experience of 
twenty-one years in the dairy business 
I have never been able to find a medicine 
that would cure milk fever after the case 
was fully developed and paralysis had 
set up on the animal, and have lost 
three as good milkers as I ever owned 
before I learned the proper treatment 
for this malady. I believe I am safe 
in saying that 90 per cent of the cases 
treated by injecting sterilized air into 
the udder will recover. 

Preventive: By watching the cows 
for several days before calving one can 
often prevent the attack, by keeping the 
bowels loose and by not feeding too 
much of highly concentrated foods, about 
one week or ten days before calving I 
cut the rations of my best milkers down 
to about one-half the usual amount, and 
immediately after calving if the bowels 
do not act freely I give a good dose of 
purgative, epsom salts preferred, then 
for the first two days I only feed light, 
easily digested foods, and only a_ half 
feed of that, increasing the feed as the 
calf becomes older and the cow recovers 
her strength and vitility —D. G. Johnson, 
Johnson Oo., Jil. 
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To Supply the Home Market 
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y Colorado imported, in 1909, general produce, meats, etc., amounting to over $32,000,000. 
" This $32,000,000 should have gone into the pockets of Colorado farmers. 

" Recent irrigation projects are watering thousands of fertile acres. ) 
Three new branch lines of the Union Pacific Railroad, the Briggsdale, \€ ¢ — 
Y the Hungerford and the St. Vrain, open up districts where splendid 

land is still reasonably priced. 


Profitable Colorado Crops 



















Colorado soil and climate combine to pro- the country and always brings high prices. 
duce particularly fine potatoes. Shipped Colorado melons and cantaloupes are 
to eastern markets they bring fancy prices. eagerly sought by the eastern markets. 

} The demand is always greater than the Colorado vegetable growers can hardly 
* supply. supply the home market. 
Sugar beets are another standard crop. A trip through Colorado can he made at 


Beet sugar mills all through the state con- moderate cost Now isa splendid time 


tract for your crop in advance. You to go. 
= are assured a profitable market. To learn all details as to routes and 
al Colorado fruit is famous throughout expense apply to the 


% Union Pacific 
% Standard Road of the West 


: A recent illustrated folder, prepared by an authority on Colorado's agricultural 
% conditions, gives fyll intormation as to these new lands. 


% einaeiiers? lndormalion 
“Ny Bureau 


hy ae Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. 
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POULTRY For PROFIT! 


Contributions and Inquiries Answered 
SSS 0 
Chick Notes for December. 

All the hen folks ought to have on 
their winter clothes by this time. If 
yours«haven’t, better feed them a little 
better for a few weeks. Going to be 
cold right along. 

If you are thinking of enlarging your 
poultry business, pick for these things: 
sunshiny exposure, dry ground, shelter 
from hard winds, a soil that can be kept 
well drained the year round. 

Even if wheat is worth a dollar a 
bushel at the elevator, save plenty for 
home feeding. You can get more than a 
dollar for every bushel you feed to the 
hens. Warmed in the morning for break- 
fast it does the chicks lots of good. Dggs 
by the bushel in it, too. 

You can add a little more corn to the 
ration, now that the weather is colder. 
You will find that less of other feed 
will be needed then. Lots of heat in 
corn. 

I call the hopper system not the best 
way of feeding hens. I do not believe 
the hens like it very well either. It is 
like the nickel in the slot business. You 
have got to take what comes out of the 
hole, whether you want it or not. 

Dust gets as filthy as can be in the 
course of a few weeks. Change it for 
fresh. Bury the old or take it away out 
on the farm. 

A man that is honest never has to 
stamp a date on his eggs to make a sale 
for them. 

Trading eggs for groceries is not an 
ideal way of disposing of your product. 
Sell for cash and buy for cash is the 
best rule.—Z. L. Vincent. 


>* + ¢ 
Poultry Talk. 

Plan to save the butchering refuse and 
feed it to the hens. All the feet, ears, 
snouts and boniest pieces of head, and 
unused scraps may be saved, then after 
lard is rendered dump all in the iron 
kettle, cover with water, cook until ten- 
der, adding a little salt to keep it sweet. 
This will keep until the contents of the 
stomach have been used. The pieces 
may be lifted to a trough, allowing the 
hens to pick at the meat, or the meat 
may be mixed with bran and fed as a 
mash. Al) che liquor in which this meat 
was cooked should be thickened with 
bran and shorts, then fed as a mash. 

Save the blood and thicken with bran 
until it is crumbly. The waste, thus 
used, will greatly promote egg laying. A 
few cracklings are not objectionable 
when fed during cold weather. They 
may be placed on clean boards, pans or 
troughs allowing the hens to help them- 
selves, or soaked in boiling water until 
somewhat soft, then thicken with bran. 

All this is good for the hen’s health 
and extra good for the egg basket. Save 
all table scraps, have a kettle in which 
to put them until there will be a portion 
for each hen, add milk until soft, not 
sloppy, stir well and feed warm. 

All the vegetable parings should be 
saved, cooked tender, thickened with 
part meal and part bran and fed warm. 
Dry feeding is my hobby, but one must 
make exceptions in order to get all the 
good from such valuable egg food as the 
above. When all the kitchen waste is 
so used, the saving French will have no 
room to crow over us.—Mrs. Hmma 
Clearwater, Vermilion Co., Ind. 
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Getting Winter Eggs. 

One of the first things to do to secure 
a profit from the farm flock during the 
winter is to cull out the flock and dis- 
pese of every bird that does not show 
a promise of returning a profit. Old 
hens, superfluous ‘males and pullets that 
do not show good healthy development 
had better be sold for what they will 
bring. Every bird that does not appear 
healthy and thrifty should be placed in 
a house by 





chance to become marketable. In _ this 
way the size of the flock can be reduced 
and only the hens that are capable of 
paying for their feed and care kept 
through the winter. 

The flock must be fed liberally during 
the winter. Nothing is to be gained by 
feeding starvation rations. This much is 
certain. It is better to sell half.of the 
flock and give the feed to the hens that 
are kept. With feeds of all kinds at 
present prices it requires strict economy 
and careful management to secure re- 
sults during the winter months. 

Wheat, corn and oats make an ideal 
grain ration for laying hens. It forms 
a palatable feed, furnishes variety and is 
fairly well balanced for egg production. 
With boiled vegetables and meat scraps 
and cut clover added it makes a balanced 
feed. The grain feeds can be improved 
by grinding and feeding in the form of 
a mash a part of the time. The change 
is beneficial and increases egg produc- 
tion. Meat scraps are an excellent source 
of protein. Green cut bone is preferred 
by many poultry feeders, but it is out 
of the question for many poultrymen on 
account of the labor required in its prep- 
aration. If one is situated nearby to a 
large market and can buy bone and 
meat at a low cost and has plenty of 
time to prepare it, he can secure an ex- 
cellent feed at a moderate cost. How- 
ever, I believe that the average farmer 
will find meat scraps at three dollars a 
hundred fully as cheap and economical 
a feed. 

Hens must have bulky and succulent 
feed to take the place of green grass 
that they get during the summer. Alfalfa 
and cloyer, cut and cured early, are the 
best substitutes. If the hay is run 
through a cutting box and cut fine and 
steamed for an hour and qa half the hens 
will consume nearly all of it. It is rich 
in protein and a good egg producing 
food. If the flock has a dry and com- 
fortable house, that is free from vermin, 
they should furnish an abundant supply 
of winter eggs. 

For winter layers I like to have about 
one half pullets and one half yearling 
hens. In this way I believe. we secure 
a more uniform number of eggs during 
the fall, winter and spring. Some may 
not agree with me in this respect, but 
I have always secured more eggs from a 
flock proportioned about half and half 
pullets and yearling hens than from a 
flock of pullets, that is, considering the 
egg yield for the whole winter and 
spring. Then again unless a man has 
an incubator and brooder the yearling 
hens make more satisfactory sitters and 
mothers than the pullets, and I find this 
an important item to consider in the 
handling of the farm flock—W. Milton 
Kelly, Brie Co., N. Y. 
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Windbreak for the Poultry, 


We always have plenty of heavy corn 
fodder at our place, and as soon as ripe 
enough in autumn to cut up, we shock 
up against the west and north poultry 
yard fence a sufficient quantity to form 
a gocd windbreak for the fowls, leaning 
it alongside the fence, fastening it into 
place with strands of binder twine. In 
this manner we afford the fowls a fine 
protection against the storm and rough 
wind, and to see how much comfort the 
hens get from this easily made contrivance 
and how much warmer the poultry house 
is in winter when rough winds drive fu- 
rious outside, we know we are well paid 
for our trouble. 

Scatter a little oats and wheat among 
the chaff along this hedge row and the 
laying hens will spend many a happy 
hour scratching and singing. 

The fodder is not lost as it keeps well 
in this manner and in spring-time when 
not needed longer is hauled to the barn- 
yard where the cattle pick it over.— 
Geo. W. Brown, Hancock 0o., O. 
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Don't neglect that renewal. You can’t 
afford to miss a copy of Successful Farm- 
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The best way to insure the general 
health of your fowls is by a regular use of 


GERMOZONE 


Place in the drinking water twice a 
week. Germozone is both a preventive 
and cure. A bowel regulator, conditioner, 
germ destroyer and tonic—unquestion- 
ably the world’s greatest poultry medi- 
cine. Liquid or in tablets. Price 50 cents. 


Your Laying Hens 
must be pay with egg-making food. 
Don’t depend on grainsalone. 


Lee’sEgqMaker 


’ 
brings because it is the best form of 
meat food, clean, wholesome and richin 
eens protein, the clement that is ab- 
solutely poy for production. 
Thousands are using Lee's Maker to 
supply what their grains la Give ita 
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Winter Poultry Pickings. 


Scratching hens make laying hens. 

Cola damp poultry-house—empty egg 
basket. ‘ 

Take the chill off the drinking-water. 

Ice-cold water checks the production 
of eggs. 

Corn is an essential in winter, but 
should be supplied only in connection 
with other grains, such as wheat, oats, 
barley, ete. 

Sliced potatoes with the peelings on, 
cooked in sweet milk, make an excellent 
mash for layers, and should be fed while 
it is warm, not hot. 

No matter how bright and pleasant it 
is overhead, your laying hens must. be 
kept in out of the snow and slush, if 
you expect them to do their best for you. 

When the chickens are cooped up on 
account of out-door conditions, let in 
all the sunlight you possibly can. Venti- 
lation is also necessary and very bene- 
ficial. 

Clean out the droppings the same in 
winter as in summer. Chickens will 
scratch, and it is so handy for them to 
jump down off the roost these cold morn- 
ings, and scratch around in the filth and 
dirt. 

A quart of clover and a few scraps 
of meat, boiled together and hacked up 
fine, form the best of all egg producers. 
The above quantity is sufficient for fif- 
teen fowls. Feed warm, three times a 
week. 

What’s the use of keeping more of 
those small young cockerels than you need 
to run with your flock next season? 
They won't grow much larger during the 
winter, and they eat just as much high- 
priced grain as your laying hens. Get 
rid of them at once! —WM. Albertus Cov- 


erdell. 
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Is the Raising of Geese Profitable? 


It is proven by actual experience that 
100 per cent can be realized in the rais- 
ing of geese for market. That this branch 
of the poultry business has been so neg- 
lected is due largely to the fact that they 
are considered a nuisance. Are not hogs 
a nuisance when not confined? The profit 
in geese is greater than in hogs. A flock 
of 100 geese can ve made ready for mar- 
ket on the same amount of corn that 
would be required to fatten one hog— 
all they require in addition to grain 
heing good pasturage. It must be re- 
inembéred that a goose in addition to its 
flesh weight furnishes feathers that bring 
good prices also. 

Many farms in the west breed only 
cattle, horses and hogs, and one may 
travel hundreds of miles and not see a 
single goose. A few acres fenced off for 
geese would have realized a comfortable 
income with but small outlay. It seems 
to me many farmers are neglecting what 
would prove their most profitable in- 
dustry by ignoring the goose industry. 

Where large sized geese are wanted the 
Toulouse or Embdens are most used, 
growing as they do to a large size, often 
attaining to twenty pounds in weight. 
Chinese geese are of beautiful plumage 
and of gentle disposition but of small 
size. Another factor in geese rearing is 
their freedom from disease—while chick- 
ens and turkeys are liable to many and 
fatal diseases. Three geese will furnish 
one pound of feathers when dressed for 
market while the quills or large feathers 
are profitable also, 

Goose rearing has always possessed a 
fascination. From the golden balls of 
down to the stately mature bird they are 
interesting. ‘The goose is monogamous, 
but three or four geese can be mated with 
one gander. When confined the goose 
must be fed three-fourths more green 
food than grain as ‘they depend largely 
upon pasturage when in the natural state. 
Fifty years ago the farmer’s wife de- 
pended upon her flock of geese for “pin 
money.” Every six weeks the geese were 
denuded of their feathers which were 
sold at good round prices. 

We hope farmers will give this branch 
of the poultry business a trial, feeling 
as*ired they will not be disappointed in 
results —Mrs. A. OC. McPherson, Ross 


Co., Ohio. 





$100.00 REWARD 


On November 1 6th, we offered a reward in the St. Louis newspapers, right where most of our 
ears are sold, that no other automobile manufacturer in the United States would dare offer. It read 


as follows: 


“We perety otter a reward of $100 to any prospective purchaser for every VICTOR 
AUTOMOBILE found advertised by any of our customers in the second-hand columns of 
any St. Louis paper during the past six years, We positively mean this.” 


When we build a car it stays built, and when we sell a car it stays sold. What better recom- 
mendation can be given any car 


_,, [f you ask how long the VICTOR will run we cannot answer. Cars we built six years ago are 
still running and giving good service. Jf you ask how long the highly advertised, popular selling 
cars run we will say, look in the second-hand columns of any paper and you will get your answer, 


If you want the most substantial, well-built car on the market write for our 1911 Catalog show- 
ing full line from $950 to $2000. 


Victor Motor Car Company 


900 Boyle Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
(Good .2ent: Wanted) 





THE SURE HATCH 
IS MADE RIGHT <3 


Uncle Sam never says how a thing ought to be made until he 
Fnows. Farmer's Bulletin No. 236 of the U. 8. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture tells the right way to make an incubator and what features a \ 
good Incubator mast poseene, The Sure Hatch contains every one 
of those features and is made exactly as Uncle Sam says an incuba- 
tor ought to be made. The 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


the only one on the market that unqualifiedly meets every requirement 
of the government. It'sthe one perfect incubator. 
We will send you a Sure Hatch for a 6O DAY 
FREE TRIAL, pay the oleh, and refund your 
money if you are not perfectly sa 
Send for Farmer's Bulletin No, 236, sent free by the 
Government. Send also for the Free Sure Hatch Book, 
Read the Government requirements of a good incubator, 
then read the description of the Sure Hatch Incubator 


r 


fertile egg. ’ 
Write today for both books. Early chicks pay best. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Co., 


Fremont, Neb, 

















orendwise, If use one—ypu’ll want more. Free Illustrated Catalog. 
&@ Send $3.50 For Full Size Set of6 Neste—Regular Price $3.90 “GB 
m 


3 Gr'Nests) tor $10, Knudson Mfg. Co. Box 227 St. Joseph, Mo. 
MAKE HENS LAY 


Lots of eggs by feeding green bone fresh cut, because it is rich in in and all other 
Ses Dencee. You get aye Wh ay fertile; vigorous ¢ earlier aT na 
i cuts a i 
bigs roo: MANNS ‘ccc BONE CUTTER sis... in 
0, easy, u ic } Open hopper, never 
Book free. 10 Days' Free Trial. No money in advance. ; : 
Fr. W/. Mann Co., Box 9 Milford, Mass. 


Birthday Post Cards Free 


For only six cents in stamps I’ll send you ten of the neatest, newest and prettiest Birthday and 
Greeting Cards youever saw. Besides these cards I’ll let you into my secret and explain fully 
to you how you can secure one of Meredith’s Surprise Boxes free. Better write me today be- 
fore it escapes your mind. Obey that impulse and send six cents in stamps to me today and 
you get the cards by return mail. E. T. MEREDITH, Lock Box 780, DES MOINES, IOWA 


It is is worth money to you to know that Successful Farming will admit none but reliable 
seed advertisers to its columns. You know you will get a square deal if you buy from Succe. <’ul 
Farming advertising. . 
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IVE YEARS AGO manufacturers of “priced Manure Spreaders— Gasoline En- 
F high” machines took Galloway for a “joke.” gines—Cream Separators, 'etc.—(and 
Today there is no smile—they are wondering watch out for my Automobile An- 
how I could build up such an enormous busi- nouncement before long). 
ness direct with the farmers of America. In sucha I want YOU YOURSELF to know 
short time, too. And today I have thousands upon rs “ 
tens of thousands of satisfied customers among the my “See it Work Plan. 
Farmers of America —everywhere. Will you join I'll give you every chance—with 
us? NO RISK TO YOU. 
Why can’t you and | deal together—direct—with- Whose pocket shall the money jingle 
out a lot of middlemen getting a chunk of your in—yours or the dealer’s? I want to 
money ? hear from you and it won't cost you 


anything to make this independent 
investigation. I ask your opinion of 
It is an open book. the following eight reasons for buying 
direct from my factories. Wili you 
write me to prove that I can and do 
make good on every one of them? 


My success is not a secret. 










I was raised on an lowa farm. 


My people bought farm implements the same as 


other farmers. 1. Highest Quality—I am a crank 


on quality, and you can’t buy better 
achines than mine, no matter how 
much more you might pay. 

2. Lowest Prices—My prices save 
ou from $25 to $300, according to 
hat machine or capacity you decide 


They paid the long prices the same as other far- 
mers paid. 


While using those implements I got to wondering 
what they actually cost to make, and when I left 
the farm | started to work for an implement manu- 
facturer who sold through agents and dealers. 


I found out their tremendous manufacturing 
profits, and the expenses of brokers—jobbers, trav- 
eling salesmen, etc., which thoy put into their high 
prices—all paid out of the farmers’ pockets. 


Then I went into the manufacturing business 
myself. 


They didn’t see how,I could do it—with my small 
means and a family to take care of. 


But | knew that the Farmers would be with me 
if I gave them high quality and a square deal—sold 
direct and gave them the savings of my wholesale 
factory prices. 


And you never saw me starting to make any 
machine except what the Dealers and Manufac- 
turers get the long price for. And you never will. 


Here’s my Galloway Line, and you'll find that my 
prices save you from $25 to $300 on any Galloway 
machine, according to what you want, from the 
smallest capacity to the largest. 








——s 





Galloway No Longer a | 
Joke to His Competitors 
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upon. You can’t buy anything of me without saving good 
money. 


3. Free Trial—I give you from 30 days to a year free 
trial if you want it, and you to be the sole judge of 
satisfaction by use of my machine on your work. 


4, Freight Prepaid—My prices to you include freight 
prepaid on manure spreaders and cream separators—safe 


delivery guaranteed. Whic h 1. Gallows Sit Ling of 1011 Cate- 





§. Binding money-back guarantee—All you’ve got to do 
is to say, “Galloway, I don’t like the goods. Send me One of 
back my money.” And when I hear this from you I'll 


write you a check for the cost of the machinery, any These 
freight that you may have paid and include interest on 


your money for the time I have had it. Books 


6. Thousands upon tens of thousands of satisfied cus- D 
tomers—My free books on each Galloway machine con- Oo you 
tain all the testimonials you’ll want to read—from every 

state and county in the U. S. Want 


——— ee 














2. Galloway's Most P~actical Gaso- 
line Engine Cacalog Ever 
ublished 


7. Dealing Direct with factory—Saves you and me all oe) * 
d middlemen’s profits; no dealer or broker or traveling 
salesman gets a chunk of your money. y ou 





8. Safest Way of Buying—The U. S. mails are the safest C 
way to conduct business. Everything is in writing—or an 
printed and signed and sent through the mails. No chance H 

for misunderstanding. No “verbal” agreements. No chance ave 
for fraud or misrepresentation of the goods. The pro- Th 
tection is all in the buyer’s favor, and that’s the way I’m em 
glad to have it. That got me tens of thousands of satis- All 9 
fled customers—by mail—by my advertisements, Free ° 
Books and Most Liberal Selling Plan and Lowest Fac- 

tory Prices, including just cost of labor and materials and 

one small profit to me. The Law of Volume has made my 

success. The Farmers of America have been with me 

from the start. They are with me today. . Will you write 

me for my Books and Big Personal Propositions for 1911? 








r Catalog 









4. .alloway’s Divide-the-Profit- 


The Wm. Galloway Co. 


199 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 


My Personal Offer to You Below: 


ae Ul ON T° a 
Special Extraordinary Proposition and Personal Announcement for 1911 


k— 
No. 1 Galloway Spreader Book—FREE. Let mc No 2 Galloway Gasoline Engine Boo! 
y postage on this big Galloway Spreader Book FREE. This isaBig Power Book Mad oe ba 
‘olor Litustrated from cover to cover from ac, cal farm information— including all abou 


o "13 4Home 
ual photographs. Prices from 839.50 and up—60 ny new “Galloway Boss of the Farm"’1 
- to0 bushels capacity including complete — Portable Pump Engine on Wheels. Prices > 









Steel Truck Spreade 00. me 839.50 and up—from 13-4 to 22 Horsepower. 
, a No. 3 Galloway Cream Separator Book—FREF. No. 4Galloway’s “Divide the Melon” Cata- 8 
a How many cows doyoukeep! ( ............... ) log—FREE. Don’t miss getting this 
; g Prices, 908.60 and up— 200 to 960 ibs. per hour way General Line Catedog. : 
capacity. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 199 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa. 
Seno te my name and address. Please send me the books marked above, postage paid by you and FREE. 


Zz 


Cou on BINS... occ ccccccccecccccecsccececccssteettsceeeeseesse ses teees AGATOGB.« oo ccc cccccccccrccceeeeeescserseneseneeee : 
Town........++ seonas Soneecnnssebeseespevessecss cence sobonesecessaboctonees BODAD, 0.00000 00000 ccccccesooscessseq 


ier o ee ee 
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The Next Great Need. 
Continued From Page 10 


due to the initiative of the oilicers and 
members of the clubs. In every new 
locality where Farmers’ Clubs have been 
organized, a butter or cheese factory has 
been erected and other improvements 
have been made. This organization 
causes progressive ideas to pervade every- 
where, as well as contributing towards 
the betterment of agricultural methods.” 

Constantly traveling about Iowa and 
visiting different localities as I do, I find 
that the ease with which one can tell 
where the Grange or the Farmers’ Club 
exists is noticeable. There are better 
roads, cleaner roadsides, better farming, 
better school houses and grounds. There 
is a spirit of progress and a real com- 
munity interest that makes the place 
good to live in. 

The movement in the Corn Belt will 
undoubtedly assume widely different 
forms in different communities, ranging 
from local institutes, commercial clubs, 
men’s clubs, women’s study clubs, and 
reading circles on the one hand to agri- 
cultural Clubs and Granges on the other. 
It is to be hoped that this latter form of 
organization (Granges and Clubs), will 
predominate in the Corn Belt, for it is 
only when the entire home is represented 
that we obtain the highest standards and 
the greatest progress in the community. 

HOW IT WORKS. 

The plan of operatfon with which I am 
most familiar is as follows: The mem- 
bership is made up of twelve to fifteen 
families. The meetings are generally 
held every two weeks in the homes of 
the various members of the organization 
or in halls built for this purpose. Dur- 
ing the winter months the meetings are 
held during the day, the program begin- 
ning about 10 A. M. At 12:30 tem- 
porary tables made of planks or boards 
are prepared on vvhich the lunch is 
spread, Every family brings a basket 
full of provisions. The family in whose 
home the meeting is held is not allowed 
under any circumstances to prepare a 
dinner, except to possibly furnish some 
coffee, pop corn, etc., as this would be a 
serious burden. When the picnic lunch 
is over, some of the little tots are boosted 
up on a box or chair, or on the table to 
speak a piece or sing a song; thus every 
member of the family has a part in the 
meeting. 

Perhaps there is no more effectual part 
of the meeting than that which follows 
the lunch. The women visit, the men 
put on their hats and go out to inspect 
the stock, the barns and the farm in 
general. What has happened on this 
farm since it was known that this 
meeting was to be there? I can best 
illustrate by referring to my own exper- 
ience. It was known three months ahead 
that the meeting was to ‘e at our house. 
In some almost unaccountable way -we 
began to see things we ha” never seen 
before. The back roller on one of the 
barn doors had been broken; there was 
a gate on one hinge; a gunny sack had 
been tacked over a broken pane of glass; 
the pump was working badly. These and 
a dcezen other things were discovered and 
repaired before the final day arrived for 
the meeting. The weeds were mowed in 
the barnyard, the harrow and the bob- 
sled were unearthed and moved in. It 
is needless to say that things never again 
reached the same low level as before, 
and the best part of it all was that we 
took more pride in our work, loved our 
home better and were happier. We never 
attended one of these meetings that we 
did not come away with new ideas, with 
valuable suggestions, which made the 
work on our farm and in our home easier 
and better. 

Was it worth the while? Yes, a thov- 
sand times over, though it be considered 
from a purely mercenary standpoint. 
But the greatest influence was the stim- 
ulus to better and nobler living. Strange 
as it may seem, yet a most fortunate 
truth, that when we went to these meet- 
ings with troubles and burdens of our 
own. we came away interested in our 
neighbors bearing their burdens. Our 






own had passed away for they were most- 
ly imaginary and not real. 
CLUBS STIMULATE STUDY. 

These organizations are nerve centers 
of progress. They develop, they educate, 
they push their members out of the old 
into the new and better ways. They 
set their members, young and old alike, 
to studying their own business. This 
means interest in the daily work, a love 
for the farm life and the home life. This 
means a useful and happy life. It means 
intelligence. It means freedom from 
drudgery. Drudgery is simply labor with- 
out thought. 

This meeting together, talking together, 
working together, and acting together 
for mutual protection and improvement 
brings us nearer to the great law of 
“loving our neighbors as ourselves.” To 
know that others are depending upon us, 
have faith in us, love us, and hope for 
us, is a tower of strength, of courage and 
of happiness. 

Good reader won’t you put your 
shoulder to the wheel and help in this 
great forward movement? This great 
rich agricultural corn belt ought to have 
more Granges and Agricultural Clubs 
than any other part of the United States. 

Note: If you believe in this good 
work, if you have it in you to take hold 
of this and organize a Grange or Club 
in your locality we can help you get 
started. We want you people every- 
where to really do something. There is 
no greater need tcday than that farmers 
organize for the purpose of social and 
intellectual development. Those _ inter- 
ested write to this office for more in- 
formation.—Editor. 


> & 


Value of the Scratching Shed. 

We consider our scratching shed for 
the chickens to be one of the most val- 
uable accessories to profitable poultry- 
ing, winter and summer—especially dur- 
ing the winter. 

We aim to have the shed as close to 
the hen house as possible—joining it if 
practicable. Ours last winter was pro- 
tected on the east, west and north sides 
by fodder, which was set up against it 
and held in place by a wire. The south 
side was left open to admit plenty of 
air and sunlight. In different parts of 
the shed we had a few nests, a vessel 
for grit and a box in which the fowls 
could take a dust bath at any time. 

The objects of the scratching shed 
are many fold and of great importance. 
It provides a shelter on raw or stormy 
days, and also helps to keep the chick- 
ens in out of the slush and snow. Many 
farmers have yet to learn that hens will 
not lay if they are allowed to wade 
around in the snow and slush. Then, by 
scattering all grain rations in the straw 
litter, the birds must scratch for their 
feed, and this furnishes: them with the 
exercise necessary to maintain their good 
health and  egg-producing qualities 
through the entire winter season.—M. 
Coverdell, Worth Co., Mo. 

> & 

Clean Quarters—Healthy Fowls. 

Farmers being very busy are some- 
what careless concerning poultry affairs 
during December. This is an ideal sea- 
son for the fowls to gontract colds and 
ailments that will stay by them all win- 
ter, as filth and dampness are the chief 
agencies through which trouble begins. 

Keep the droppings well cleaned out of 
the poultryhouse; furnish plenty of ven- 
tilation and pure water; see that the 
roosts are clean and not crowded; that 
none of the fowls are roosting in damp 
or dirty places; and that the poultry- 
house floor is thoroughly dry, or you 
may have a costly job of carrying off and 





One Gallon of Oil 
—One Filling of the 
Lamp-—Is All You 
Need for a Hatch 












Think of the big saving of oil that means. 
Think of the big saving of time and bother. 
Read some of the reasons and you'll also 
understand why the X-Ray gives so much 
better hatches. 

Our automatic trip cuts down the flame when 
the egg-chamber gets too hot. All others let 
the excess heat escape. That's why we use 
only one gallon of oil to the hatch, where 
others use $to6 gallons. We put the lamp 
underneath, in the center, where it 
—not onthe side, Sowegetabsolutely even 
temperature throughout the egg-c 
no cold side. The X-Ray oil tank holds4é 
to 8 quarts of oil—so there’s no every-day 

very-day muss, 


filling of the lamp—no e 
smelfand bother. 

























Incubator 


is the easiest in the world 5 

to ventilate and to turn the a 
egesin. That's because the 
door is at the top and all 
you do is to simply raise it 
up. There are two double- 



















any other. You should know all the 
facts about this wonderful X-Ray In- 
cubator and the X-Ray Brooder. 


Send Postal Now 

For FREE BOOK 
See beautifu 
Re FF 


x- 
made. Best of materia’ uine Cali- 
fornia Redwood, all enameled—steel cover- 

















you. us 
our name address ona ital right 
ind ask for Free Book Ne 3 Address — 




























Incubator 


Double cases all over; best 
copper tank; nursery, self- 
regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.85. 
Goth ordered together, $11.50, Freight prepaid 
(E. of Rockies). _No machines at any price are 
faction guaranteed. Write for book 
today or send price now and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 42 Racine, Wis. 








INCUBATOR 


SAVES 24 COST OF HATCH 

Only up-to-date incubator made—1@ 
superior points. A money maker, A 
money saver. Write today for Frée Book. 



















burying dead chickens to prevent the ta. yy 3 
spread of the disease through the whole like MotherHen. Non-FreesingDrink- 
flock. Remember the old adage about ing Fountains, Ove goods can't be Seat. 


prevention being worth more than a 
cure.—M. Albertus Coverdell, Mo. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


I have been taking Successful Farm- 
ing for five years and think it is the fin- 


All leading varieties Pure Bred 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Pes Fowls Col: 
lie Dogs. Stock, Eggs and incubaters at 
tow prices. Send 4c for large iMustrated 
pray one Saousates Dee 









est farm paper printed.—Coy Dean, Cull- 
man Oo., Ale. 





2000 All Varieties iii, Rend ia sane 
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Foddering the Hens. 

The’ caption of this article may look 
strange but it conveys the idea I wish.to 
convey at this time. Those who believe 
that hens only require grain feeds in or- 
der to do well, not to say do their best, 
have erroneous ideas in regard to the 
matter. 

On most farms the poultry properly re- 
ceives a good deal of attention because it 
is a source of a considerable income. 
The henhouse and park are part of the 
necessary equipment because the poul- 
try must have comfortable headquarters 
for both winter and summer, and a park 
is convenient to keep the hens under 
control when it is necessary to hold them 
from crops in near by fields at certain 
times of the year. It is also well under- 
stood that the poultry and the garden 
should be kept apart, for while the hens 
may thrive well on what they can get in 
a garden, it turns out to be a bad thing 
for the garden. It is generally necessary 
to hold the hens in the park a good share 
of the summer. 

In order to have the hens do well while 
confined, it is necessary to supply them 
such feeds as they are in the habit of 
picking up when roaming the fields. They 
must have gravel and pure water. If one 
will watch them they will notice that 
they pick at the green stuff as they move 
around. In order to supply them what 
they need it is sometimes necessary to 
plan ahead for something to feed them. 

This last spring I planted several times 
as much lettuce as the family could eat 
and the surplus made good green feed for 
the hens, a liberal amount being given 
each day as long as the growing. season 
lasted. They are fond of cabbage leaves 
and sweet turnip leaves. I sowed a good 
supply of sweet turnips and after they 
got to growing nicely the hens were given 
a couple large double handfuls every day, 
tied up by a string where they could pick 
at it. The flock of thirty hens can eat 
about a half bushel of turnip tops a day. 
After the turnip rows were all thinned 
out I began to hoe up the weeds between 
the rows of potatoes, beets, carrots, par- 
snips, etc., and carry to the hens. They 
seem to relish the young summer grass, 
the round top, and especially the parsley. 
They will pick over and eat the most of 
a bushel basket full every day. Then 
when they are let loose for their run just 
at night, they spend a good deal cf the 
time in looking for worms and bugs in- 
stead of eating the grass, which they 
would if they were hungry for it. 

In the winter time the hens enjoy 
having a loose cabbage head hung up 
where they can pick at it through the 
day. They also enjoy having clover heads 
to pick over, and they will eat a good 
deal of the crumbled up clover leaves or 
alfalfa if they are given to them. A 
beet hung where they can pick on it is 
a good thing for them when the weather 
is not too cold in the winter. 

That is what I call foddering the hens, 
and it is a matter of importance from an 
economical standpoint. Hens fed regu- 
larly on forage feeds, both summer and 
winter, are healthier, lay more eggs, and 
consume much less grain than when con- 
fined principally to grain alone. It re- 
quires but little time to feed the hens 
the green feeds in summer, and the cab- 
bage and clover in winter, and the health- 
fulness of the fowls and the increased 
egg production more than repays the ex- 
tra trouble—N. A. Clapp, Wayne (Co., 
Mich. 

& & & 
Sore Heads and Mouths. 

Sore heads, mouths—even feet, show up 
in the fowl family in the hot days. ‘The 
real sore head, that is, that goes by that 
name, is the chicken pox. In this you 
will know the disease by the head show- 
ing the sores in clusters in places. The 
are raised, yellow in color, form a sc 
and vary from a pin head in size to that 
of a pea. They cluster about the eyes 
andoften put them out. They show in 
oe mouth, and sometimes over the body. 

oung chickens have it worst, and the 
worst is, unlike chicken pox in children, 
it does not run a few days course with 
chickens, then get well. Instead, it re- 
mains with them for a long time, killing 


many of them. Remedy: Isolating, 
whitewashing, giving calcium sulphide 
in wet mashes twice a day. One grain 
twice a day for a full grown fowl. Half 
this for the younger. 

One form of roup causes sore head. 
Sores in the mouth also follow this. This 
form of roup is allied to fow] diphtheria, 
and must be treated as diphtheria. It 
is dangerous to the fowl, and dangerous 
for one to handle unless with care. 

Pip is another form of sore mouth. 
This is caused by a sort of indigestion. 
Fowls are not strong that take it. Cold 
and filth has weakened their digestive 
powers, and feeding harsh food hurts the 
inflamed mouth. You may know pip 
from the other sore mouths by the ap- 
pearance of the tongue. It shows a mem- 
brane turning white and bony, and scal- 
ing off. To pull it off may kill the fowl. 
As a rule pip is easily cured. Tone u 
the fowls with good food, wash the mout 
often with a preparation made of equal 
parts water and glycerine, and to each 
ounce of which you have added fifteen 
grains of boric acid, 

Thrush is a dangerous disease, and is 
often called pip by those who do not 
know the signs of each disease. Thrush 
is a germ disease, the sores spread to 
the crop and through the digestive tract. 
It is highly contagious. Brought to your 
fowls often by pigeons. The sores show 
in white patches. Remedy much the 
same as in pip, except that isolation and 
disinfection must be thorough. Asper- 
gillosis is another sore mouth disease. 
This spreads from pigeons and calls for 
speedy measures to stamp out. 

Sore heads and sore feet occur among 
chickens, especially young ones that run 
in certain plants. of poisonous character. 
The Loco weed is quite poisonous to 
young chickens when the dew is on it. 
There are other plants that also produce 
sore feet and combs, the gypsum plant 
if it be crushed. If chicks pick open and 
eat cockle burr seeds these will poison 
also.—Ida M. Shepler, Henry Co., Ind 


*, 
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Utilizing Feathers. 

Whales are growing scarce and nearly 
all the stories that are told of the ad- 
ventures on whaling boats, now have 
their date in the past. This means that 
the supply of whalebone will soon be ex- 
hausted and what is there to replace it? 

About a half a century ago a farmer 
boy living with his parents in an old log 
house became interested in turkey cul- 
ture. As his experience in the business 
widened, he discovered that the quill 
with feathers on both sides is worth 
more than the quill with feathers only 
on one side. The wings and tails of the 
turkey are valuable for feather dusters. 

The years passed away and finally: it 
dawned on his mind that turkey feather 
quills might be used to replace whale- 
bone. Finally he solved the problem. 
The result of his ingenuity was forward- 
ed to the patent office and about a quar- 
ter of a century ago, he began to estab- 
lish a plant for the manufacture of a 
substitute for whalebone. 

The business is carried on today at 
Three Oaks, Michigan, Paris, France and 
also in Canada. In time farmers will 
doubtless be able to sell their turkey 
quills at a profit. 

Hen feathers mixed with natural fer- 
tilizer help to enrich the soil. They need 
to be worked in well with the soil as it 
takes a long time for them to rot. 

Well selected, uniform feathers are 
now used for boas, hats, wraps and rugs. 
They are light, airy and warm. There 
is an effort being made to substitute 
them for the plumage of song birds in 
millinery. It is hoped that the time will 
soon come when the farms will no long- 
er be deprived in large measure, of their 
natural protectors, the birds.—Z. J. Davis. 

eo? 2? 

Furnish a meat ration with skim milk, 

green cut bone, or the commercial meat 


2, 2, 
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kept clean and refilled with pure water; 
furnish an abundant supply of sharp grit 
and lime by supplying oyster shells or 
lime mortar. Have the dust box well 
filled and keen where the sun will shine 








on it most of each sunny day. 


meal; see that the drinking vessels are |) 


POULTRY DISEASES 


And How toPrevent Them 


BY J.C. NUCKOLS 


Free Book—Saves Chicks 


Thousands of young chicks die because poultry- 
raisers lack the valdable information given in 
this book. As manufacturers of the celebrated 


ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 
_(Re-Carbonized—Twice-Burnt) 


we have a personal interest in saving these 
young birds and will be glad to send a copy of 
Mr. Nuckols’ book postpaid on request to every 
poultry-fancier. There is no “string” attached 
to this offer—the book is as free as air to you. 
M@@B™ Y ou ¢an a.so have a smal! sample pack- 
age of Esso Charcoal free for the asking. 
Or if you prefer a larger package, inclose seven 
cents in stamps to pay cost of mailing. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
649 Evans St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








Chick Brooder 
Freight Prepaid (East of Rockies) 


The Progressive has cold rolled copper tank, hot 
water heat, double disc regular, self ventilating. 
deep nursery, high legs, double doors, safety lamp. 
It is made trom 8 Special Heat and Cold Resisting 
Material with hundreds of dead air cells. 


G. C. WHEELER, Mer. 
Progressive Incubator Co., Box 121, Racine, Wis. 


$gm NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


The oe is the 
rita fastest culting 
Sold on 6 dae * tree trial 
ff I guts ke 
AND UP Dp 


Stratton Mig. aoe 36, Erie, Pa, 


vher— Price Lower 
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K A Egg Incubator y | 
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Good laying follows right diges- 
Gatien’ Faad Grit ry de ens 
= the - _s t ay oats - 
, clean, w great s 
seamed. Grit for fowisof allages. 
Try it. Write for free booklet. 
OHIO MARBLE COMPANY 
737 S. Cleveland St., Piqua, O. 


You can’t f°. 
wrong wi 





heat, ventilation and 
‘ You guess 
oO ‘J en- 


for catalog and Lee's 
GEO. H. LEE CO.,11 prmrermn ed ap ED 


120- Incuba’ 
$1020 ete ota 


Biggest Value Ever Otfered 

A surest hatcher made. Metul 
covered all around. Self- -regulating. 
Big Free Book tells 
about the famous 

hb oes East of the Missouri 
Riverand North of Tenn. Send for 
Free Catalogue and bargain offer. 
4, W. MILLER CO., Box 83, Freeport, Ill, 


48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 

. ducks, geese and turkeys. 

orthern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 

eges and incubators at low prices. 

( America’s greatest poultry farm. Sond 4c. 
for fine 100-page 17th Annual Poultry Book. 


R.F. Neubert, Box 809, Mankato, Minn. 











Freight 
Paid 











48 BREEDS, Pure Bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tunkeys- 
Send 4c for 100 page Catalog. 


A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn: 
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Bethe! Grove Study Club 
Continued from page 2 
they go hand in hand, so to speak, and 
there le absolutely a better condition in 
both. 

The work of thia Club ta unique and 
original In many ways, The tntereat 
la universal for miles around armera 
and thelr famillea drive aix and eight 
milena to be at these meetings when 
weather will permit, Old men, young 
men, matrona and lasales attend and take 
part. The Indoor programa conalat of 





lecturea, (home or foreign talent) de- 
bates on such queationa as Consolidated 
Township Schoola va, Independent Dis 
tricta, Whether or not agriculture, me- 
chanics and domeatic aclence shall be 
taught In the public achoola, and other 
live topics, Miscellaneous exercises with 
abundant high clase muale, atudy of 
solla, beat methods of improving achools 
and all auch practical themes are handled 
by these people, 

The outdoor work of the Club Ia atill 
more wonderful (and we choose this 
word advisedly). On a beautiful day last 

















Arney, who haa feeding cattle fine enough 
for the International Show, He has 
barna, cement feeding floora, water aya 
tem, and everything complete, So it Ja 
on all aldea, and the more these men 
work in the Study Club, the better the 
equipment, the method, and the resulta 
on the farm and in the home, There ta 
no practical problem they will not tackle, 
There la no improvement they do not 
aapire to, and they diacover the way, 
They stand together, they lend a hand, 

As a part of this round of accompliah- 








The Ch lub at Work in Their Club Room in Basement of the Church 


ments the Club encourages muale In every 
form, and all legitimate amusements at 
proper times, A full glee chorus ia ready 
for Club ocenstionsa, which alao ta the 
grand cholr at Sunday services, A male 
quartette, a mixed quartette, a fine or 
cheatra of ten plecea, and a cornet band 
of sixteen men, all these show the high 
regard they hold for real art, Thia in 
fluence goes out into all the homea aso 
that In very recent months half a dosen 
new planos have come into this charmed 
cirele, 


Another element of Interest Ia their 





The Olub Studying C ropa and Bolls on » Thelr Auto Trip With Profs, Holden and Hauser 


June an auto party of nine touring cars 
was organised with Prof. Holden and 
l’rof, Hauser at the head, and these aixty 
men and boys traveled elghty-five miles 
that day, making frequent stops, exam 
ining soila and crops and live stock, 
hearing lessons and brief lectures from 
the leaders, till on their return at night 
the general verdict was “A aplendid sue 
cess,” “Fine.” “Brimful of inatruction 
and enjoyment,” and the like Every 
one of the party was delighted and a 
trip for 1D11 has already been planned 
in which Successful Farming is to be rep- 
resented, 

Once or twice each year the Club 
members go to Ames to atudy these im- 
portant toples under direction of the Ex- 


—_—_——_— 








. 


tension faculty. They engage in stock 
judging contests, they attend short 
courses and Farmers’ institutes in Lis- 
comb, Albion, Marshalltown or wherever 
there is opportunity. 

No one need suppose that it doesnot 
tell In the every-day farm life of the 
community. Visit Prof. Hauker @ad 
his excellent array cf seed ‘¢orf, 

Which is already engaged for, 191 

a bushel, or his fine flock of Si®0p- 
shire sheep, his fine water saystenr that 
is as complete and useful as that in Mar- 
shalltown or Mason City. Visit C. B. 











ball games, On one aide of the church 
and chautauqua home ia a glorious na- 
tive grove of five acres, where Fourth 
of July celebrations, Sunday school and 
Club plenica, and all outdoor occasions 
are held, On the opposite side is their 
fine baseball park, all complete with ame 
phitheater and up-to-date belongings. On 
every Saturday afternoon of the season 
the community assembles here to enjoy 
the game, The men who superintend 
the Sunday school and run the church 
manage the ball games, The team Ia 
out of debt and has money ahead which 
they will devote to charity this winter 

not at home, for nobody there needa 
it. These games are enjoyed by the paa- 
tor and congregation, by everybody, and 


—— ——+ 














The Study Club Visita the State College 


no people ever had a better time. There 
is no drinking, no profanity, and yet 
ten bushels of fun every game, If any 
reader doubts any part of these state- 
ments, I dare him to go and see for 
himself, as I have done. 

What then remains to be said for the 
Bethel Grove Farmers’ Study Club? 
‘Does it net stand for the best there is 
in life? Is ft not a model for others 
to copy? Should there not be one ‘thou- 
sand such clubs organized in Iowa this 
winter? We are told that the state of 
Michigan has 1,300 Farmers’ Clubs, and 
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-GUARANTEED- 


O Your money will earn 
this amount with 
absolute safety 


and atill be subject to your call af any time, 
with interest in full to date, if invested in the 
six per cent demand certificates of a large, 
prosperous manufacturing company whose 
financial responsibility is beyond question. 


INTEREST CHECKS MAILED FOUR 
TIMES EACH YEAR 


This is an exceptional opportunity to secure a 
good retura from your funds without the least 
danger of loss of either principal or interest. 
Full information sent upon request. Address 


W. H. PARKIN, Financial Agent, 
516 East Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 














































' WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 
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The Secret of Poultry Suecess 


doesn't lie In fine buildings or coatly birds, or even in any particular kind of food. 
The secret of poultry success lies in making your fowla—blue bloods or scrubs—turn 
everything you feed them—meat, milk, corn, wheat and table acraps—into eggs. 
And thu you can do by giving them, in the soft feed, a emall daily portion of 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is a digestive tonic, Not a preparation intended to take the place of | food; . 
but one to make food available for growth and egg production, It makes good. blood ; it atimu 
lates the flow of digestive juices; it cleanses the system of waste matter, Hena receiving it (a 

penny's worth is enough for thirty fowls one day) become prolific layers, Young chicks thrive 

when a little is added to their food, and old fowls are turned, by ite use, into profitable market 
birds, This syatem la known aa’ The Dr, Hess Idea,” It teaches that ‘a poor ration, well digested, 
ia better than the beat ration poorly digested,” and is responsible for the present prosperous con- 
dition of the poultry industry, Dr, Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is sold on a written guarantee—if 




















you do not get satisfactory resulta from ite use, your dealer will refund your money, 


13¢ Ibs., 250; mall or express, 40c; & Ibs, 60c; 12 Ibs., $1.25; 25 Ib. pall, $2.40, 


Uxcept in Canada and the extreme Weat and South, 


DR, HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 
Send 2c for Dr, Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free, 


D® HESS STOCK FOSD 


Often, overtaxed digestive organs cause a cow or 
eteer to ahrink in milk or lose feah, The remedy ta 
to strengthen animal digestion by giving regular 


properties of th 


their proper functions, 


doses, twice a day, of Dr, Hess Stock Food, The tonie 
® preparation act directly on the 
digestive organs and give them strength to perform 


Thua the cow comes back to 


her normal milk flow and the steer to his feed, Sold 
everywhere on a written guarantee, 


100 Ibs,, $5.00; 25 Ib, pall, $1.60, Except in Canada and extreme West and South, 
Smaller quantities at a slight advance, Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book, treg 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 








Iowa does not have 80, We doubt if an-| supported by his willing neighbors and 
other like Bethel Grove Club exiata any-| friends, has set In motion a force that 
where, shall lift up humanity, make country 

The results of thia work cannot be| homes and communities more Inviting, 












Tho Study Club Visits Farms and Judges Stock 
if by their methods they shall cause two 
blades of grass to grow where was only 
one, if they shall farm their pastures 











measured in this generation, There will 
be better homes, better schools, better 
churches on account of it. There will 














The Bethe! Base Ball Club 


be more college graduates, more expert | and double their present yield, if by the 
farmers, better educated women on ac-| selection of proper seed and the employ- 





count of it. If Mr. Hauser, aided and| ment of correct methods they shall double 


and triple the product of corn and other 
crops, if they ahall improve the live 
atock, if by proper rotation of cropa, the 
cultivation of na the employment of 
native fertilizers and competent drainage, 
they shall preserve the aoll and hand 
over to cur children these aplendid high 
priced farmea even better than they are 
now, then thie Club will have done a 
grand work, Uf, in addition to all this, 
its members become more ardent and 
more useful citizens, more like the life 
of the model Man of Galilee, better to 
thelr nelehbora, more to their familles, 
rreater as patriots and men, then this 
Club will become a monument to the 
memory of its promoters, In fact, it Is 
nll this in ite present atate of develop- 
ment, Here's to Bethel Grove, 
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Floral Hints. 

lor the dining table centerpiece, place 
several long branches of Wandering Jew 
‘mn a tall olive bottle or vase, fill with 
water and a few pebbles in the bottom, 
Jacing charcoal on top, they will soon 
root and may be potted later. 

Sow seeds of parsley around the roots 
of the lemon and orange treea or in any 
tub that is watered from the bottom, By 
aprinkling them occasionally after start- 
ing, the leaves may be had all winter 
for table purposes, 

Remember that ferns, especially the 
lace or asparagus varieties cannot stand 
extreme heat or a very dry atmosphere, 
Place as far from the stove or radiator 
as possible; they require very little 
light; keep a dish of water on the stove 
constantly, 

Just before the frost comes lift two 
or three plants of Portulaca and place in 
pot or can filled with chip dirt. They 
will grow and bloom all winter if seed 
pods are ninched off as soon as started, 

Start seeds of nasturtiums in pote 
boxes or hanging baskets in October fer 
Christmas blooms, The climbing vapnie- 
ties among which are Canarybird flower 
are best.—Lavilla Macomber, Green Oo., 
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Our readers are cordially invited to discuss 
through thie department any matcers pertaining 
to \< penny ae Inquirtes re mice regerding walta, vee 
pam I ae flow uly anewered by 










In the Orchaid and Garden, 


“The year is closing-——Yuletide ia here 

The Holly leaves are glomay green 
Christmas wreatha so fair, 

The berries gleam like rubles red, 
A Yuletide harbinger.” 


The years 
fruitage bars 
been scant, If 
you are #0 for 
tunate as to 
have and to 
apare remember 
your lesa fortu- 
nate nelghbor. 
The injunction, 
"It in more 
blessed to give 
than to receive,” 
ia very applic- 
able at this 
time. 
season of reat from out- 
door work, much indoor planning can be 
done for the future year, All the de- 
tails of planting next spring should be 
considered. Varieties that do well in 
your section should be looked after, 
Catalogues of your best nurserymen con- 
aulted, and ordera for stock sent in good 
time., 

Mulchesa around late-set trees should 
be given if not yet done, They serve, as 
a great protection to the tree or plant. 

good compost heap ‘prepared through 
the winter will be a great ald In the 
gurden next season, Ashes, leaves, all 
wastes about the home, go to enrivhing 
the soll, Rains furnish nitrogen; aid 
this by a supply of other elements that 
are necessary to create leaf, branch, bud 
and fruit, 

A coating of manure scattered by a 
spreader at this season will show its good 
effects next year. 

It does not require as much to pro- 
duce a bushel of apples as it does a 
bushel of grain, but it pene require enough 
to call your attention to it, 

The tree gets nutriment through the 
roots, rootlets and thread-like fibers that 
permeate the soll, and the nutriment re- 
quired must be In a condition for easy 
absorption by these minute fibers. This 
given them, the tree flourishes and re- 
pays all labor expended. 

vow that the leeveh are off one can 
see limbs and twigs that are not needed, 
Prune these off. These prunings thrown 
near where young trees are planted will 
furnish work for the rabbit and it will 
not molest the trees. If they are bad 
in barking trees a good thick coat of 
whitewash of lime and sulphur will check 
them. 

When slaking the lime add a pound 
of sulphur to every ten pounds of lime, 
This forms an excellent wash in aiding 
the tree, besides repelling the rabbit. 

A heavy sprinkling of salt around trees 
and bushes will destroy many hidden 
larvae of insects, 

Watch that no standing water be al- 
lowed in the orchard. Tree and plant 
roots cannot thrive in water-soaked soil. 

Time now for institutes, Attend all 
such and do not let all the talk be done 





J, H, Haynes 
Through the 


by professionals. Bring in the prac- 
tical and useful along with the 
theoretical. We have too much theore- 


tical—too little practical nowadays. 
Confidential. The commercial fruit 
grower is laughing at the way the San 
Jose scale and other hurtful pests are 
scaring the farmer out of the fruit busi- 
ness. Let us get down to business like 
they do. Spraying is their secret. Our 
families need fruit. The pent-up people 
in the cities need it. The poor would 
like to have. it. But this commercial 


system is prohibitive in most respects, and 
if we rely on it for fruit we will 
out “it. 

We used to have apples all the year 
and so cheap that all could have them. 


be with- 


may be made ours If we will study and 
then practice, Practice belng the more 
important. 

A good sprayer costs but little, but 
returns manifold times ite coat If right- 
ly managed, There are several manu- 
facturers of — thene, Consult thelr 
circulars and get a good machine for next 
aeaRon's Une, 

Think a moment, Not enough apples 
growing In the United States last year 
to give each man, woman and child over 
one bushel of apples for the whole year's 
use, All because we have let the In- 
sects outdo us, Of all the other frultes 
a far leas amount is grown, 

Successful Farming publishes an ex- 
cellent calendar on spraying every year, 
Do not walt for the one to come leat 
by that time you forget about spraying, 
but hunt up last April's Issue and look 
it over, You will find all about this im- 
portant work, 


Another great help in keeping down 
insect enemlea are the birds, but these 
are becoming scarce, Our forests are 


fast going and they are belng driven from 
their homes by English sparrows, Are 
you protecting them, or alding in their 
extermination? One of our leading 
naturalists says, if birds should be ex- 
terminated that man would be without 
fruit In a very few years, In spite of all 
the insect polson’ we could use, This 
assertion may be a little off, but we need 
the birds’) help, so care for: them. A 
little grain scattered for ‘them during 
stormy weather will help them, through, 

One thing we forgot. This is the time 
for accounting the year's work #0 as to 
strike a balance, either on the credit or 
debit slide of the ledger. . But do not 
fail to place on the credit side the manl- 
fold blessings you have received in your 
country home in the way of pure alr, 
good water, wholesome food, and re- 
sultant good health, all of which our 
friends in the cities do not have an ex- 
CeCnn of, 

Now as the year closses let us all re- 
solve for achieving greater success in 
fruit growing in 1011 than we have done 


in any previous year.—J/. H. Haynea, 
Carroll Co. Ind. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Puff, 


Farming is the beat farm 
I would not do with- 
out it for four times the price. Let me 
tell you what I am going to do. I am 
saving all my copies so when I get my 
last number of this volume I will have 
my volume complete; than I am going 
to have them bound in book form and 
give them to my boy for a Christmas 
present.-W. H. Henderson, Greenville 


Co., N, Cc. 
e¢ + ¢ 
Color Schemes for Windows, 

Flowers are beautiful wherever or 
however they grow and yet many a col- 
lection would be benefitted by a little 
care in arranging the various plants. 
First mass ‘those of large growth togeth- 
er setting the pots containing ivy, ete., 
around the edge of the stard or at the 
ends of the window shelf. 

In planning a window gavdén be sure 
to have a goodly numbe: of ferns, 
palma, ete. The more green foliage the 
prettier will seem the blossoms, If pos- 
sible try to avoid massing purple, pink, 
yellow, and red flowers in an we Bees. 
inate confusion. Red geraniums, red 
roses, and red flowered begonias grouped 
in one window and heliotrope, blue bells, 
lobelia and perhaps the white flowered 
plants In another are much better than 
crowding all together into one space. 

If you have not an artistic eye, read 
how others arrange conservatories and 
window gardens. Move your plants try- 
ing to see in which ition they present 
the most pleasing effect. Strive for uni- 
formity in growth, and harmony in col- 
ors of blossoms. The result will well 
wpay ou for all the time taken.—Lalia 


Successful 
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and Pave zou become acquainted with our Guaran- 
@ la Lhe reason we make this generous offer 

If you give Our Seeds a trial, we are sure you will 
become one of our pleased customera, Write today 
for our Big 101] 100-page. illustrated Seed Catalog. 


4.4. BERRY SEED CO,, Bow 2\), Clarinda, ta, 


GIVEN AWAY FREE 


16 Orchard Tracts, Worth $10,000.00, In the 
Famous Grand Valley of Colorado, the greatest 
prize fruit winner in the United States, Also 
16 Free Trips Railroad and Pullman Fare paid 
to Colorado and return, Send for particulars, 


The J. C. Vining Investment Company, 
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HONEY 


by the bees. 60 pound can 10 cents per pound, 
For larger or smaller quantities send for prices 
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Pruning Fruit Trees, 

An operation of orchard culture which 
is rarely practiced in the home orchard 
but very essential to the development of 
good formed trees, is pruning, Unless a 
tree is given a great deal of attention by 
pruning it often becomes very crooked 
and unsymmetrical, Hefore pruning a 
tree the grower should have a clear un- 
derstanding of the principles of the par- 
ticular trees he wishes to train so when 
he removes a branch there will be some 
good reason for it, 

One of the most important points to 
he conaldered in to know where the buds 
form which contain the flowers that pro- 
luce the fruit. In moat of the orchard 
fruits, apples, pluma, pears and cherries, 
wcur amall apura on which the fruit is 
borne, These spurs are borne on two 
and three year old wood, After a crop 
or two of frult has been produced they 
weaken and finally give way to newer 
ones, These spurs should not be re- 
moved but left to produce the fruit, 

In planting a young orchard see that 
the trees are properly pruned before set. 
All the roots that are mutilated or torn 
should be cut back as should any very 
long roota to make them correspond to 
others, At the same time the 4 
should be cut back to correspond with 
the length of the roots, A central atem 
or leader should be allowed to extend 
above the alde branches, No severe 
pruning will be necessary if the new 
growth isa carefully watched and cut or 
pinched off in the early growth of the 
tree, This will tend to check the 
growth of shoots so treated and thus 
ald the growth of other parta where it 
Ia necessary to produce a well balanced 
top. It should be the alm of the grower 
to have a nice shapely head to the tree. 

The time of pruning is a debatable 
question, but in the cold sections there 
ia no better season than early apring 
the middle of March to the middle of 
April. Where the winters are mild, the 
work can be done most conveniently dur 
ing the dormant season, 

If the trees have not been pruned for 
several years after planting, the branches 
may be too thick and the tops will be 
too dense and a removal of  theae 
branches so ax to allow a free cirecula- 
tion of air will be necessary, The first 
year the cutting out of them should not 
” too severe and the top not opened 
too much. If there are any broken or 
crossed branches they should be removed, 
After the removal of the branches, 
growth will begin and sinall shoots 
known as water sprouts will appear and 
these can be easily rubbed off through- 
out the growing season, If the wounds 
caused by the removal of branches are 
over an inch in diameter they should be 
waxed or painted over to prevent decay, 

The toola used should be well sharp- 
ened and in the best shape so the opera- 
tion can be performed without mutilating 
the tree or plant pruned. In removing 
the branches it is necessary that the cut 
be made as close as possible to the limb 
to avoid leaving any stub. If the stub 
is left, the wound will not heal over 
readily and it leaves a place for injury 
from decaying, ete., The cuts should be 
made as smooth as possible, All large 
branches to be removed should be cut 
from above and below and thus avoid 
splitting and tearing the bark as the 
limb drops from the tree. All trees that 
show any signs of blight should bo 
pruned with tools carefully dipped in 
kerosene to avold the disease being car 
ried from branch to branch—JZ. W. 


Little. 
¢ + ¢ 

In planting a peach orchard, one au- 
thority says to make a corn field of it. 
Let each tree occupy the place of a hill 
of corn. Take extra good Care of the 
corn, and a little better care of the trees. 
Repeat the same management the second 
year. The third year plant potatoes, On 
the fourth year you may look for peaches, 
But do not forget that this is double crop- 
ping, and will require double manuring. 


eo ¢ 


Boost for Successful Farming. 





Thousands of corn-growers are doing it, and making money. 












Many thousands more are a methods out-of-date a 
generation ago, even right here in this corn-growing State of 
owa, where Holden has been doing his best work these past 
ten years. If YOU are willing to follow his simple rules for 
the sake of increasing your corn crop 20 bushels per acre, 
here at last is your opportunity. 


HOLDEN’S 
Corn Secrets 


is the latest and by far the best book Holden has writ- 
ten—the ONLY COMPLETE corn book-—intensely 
interesting, in every way practical and easy to be 
understood and foilowed—the result of years of ex- 
onenee, tests and gy and Corn Secrets 
8 the summing up of it all. Holden, as a boy on his prop. P. a, 
father's farm f, Michigan, began to look for things. He ee 
was dissatisfied with farming—too many troubles—too much work—not enough 
money. In working his way through college he worked his way into thin > or 
himself and by himself and soon began to instruct his professors about his rich 
discoveries in corn, He satisfied himself that money could be made in corn- 
rowing ani made easily, He learned the then unknown wealth of corn, how to 
increase its value by proper breeding and careful selection of seed, making it 
richer in oil, protein, starch, glucose and sugar, and how to 


Increase the Feed and 
Fattening Value of Corn 


for live stock purposes, All this was in college days. Prof, Holden has studied corn ever since, and 
he has become the worid's greatest expert. 6 is In demand everywhere, has been instructing far- 
mers and putting them in the way of making money in corn growing, and now he gives to the world 
at large his gt satest and most complete work in Corn Secrets, 


Fer Corn Contests corn-growing interesting, fascinating and pro- 


If you or your boy think of entering yourstate or  fitable. It is the new and pleasant way, It tells 
county corn contest, you certainly cannothope to YOu how to harvest and care for the seed, how 
win without Folden's Gorn Secrets. If yourcom- _—‘*© test the seed and keep it in proper condition 
petitor has it, and you don't, he is sure to beat until planting time. It tells you how to sort, 
you and raise the prize-winning crop. grade and select seed for planting. In addition, 

For Corn Profits it has the most wonderful series of corn illus- 


trations ever made, show by half tones 
Every corn-grower just must have Carn Secrets, from photographs exactly how every step 
it matters nothow small the acreage, No corn is performed, To put Corn Secrets, Holden's 
farmer can aff: rd to be without it. You cannot 


latest word on corn improvement, into the 
produce best cropu without Holden's Four Rules, hands of every corn-grower in the country, to 
orn-growing without roft is drudgery. 





r increase the nation’s wealth and the farmer's 
Holden's Corn Secrets tells you how to make —_—- welfare, we make this great offer: 


Copy of “CORN SECRETS,” postpaid Only $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL Four Full Years 


Book and paper may go to different addresses, if necessary. 
CS” VS ee Bo Bil tage Will you help us? No matter if you have other 
pers, your farm and family literature will not 
complete without the best farm monthly 
published, 
Farm Journal has been Helping Farmers 
for Thirty-four Years 
Farm Journal js the standard farm and home 
monthly, with 750,000 subscribers. There is no 
better, It is clean, clever, cheerful, intensely 
practical. For the comers, dairyman, fruit- 
man, poultryman, truck raiser, the villager, 
suburbanite, the women folks, the boy and 
girls. Boiled down, much in little, ull of 
gumption. Regardless of what you may think 
now, you will find FARM JOURNAL is for you, 
too. Address, 


FARM JOURNAL, 132 Clifton “t., Philadelphia, Pe. 
Cut out and send ti 's Coupon 











PARM JOURNAL, 2 
132 Clifton St., Philedelphie, “s. 
For the enclosed $1.00, s.nd Farm Journal 
full four years and one copy Heiden's Corn 
Secrets prepaid, to 








Do not let another season go by without applying Holden's 
rules in growing your cors, We lnvite pom bales Talk this 
over with your neighbors. Co-operate with usin this good 
+ We want every corn-grower in the State of lowa to Yr. Oo. 
subseribe for Farm Journal. We now have 98, 748 eab- 
seribers In the State of lows alone, We want to double 
these figures. 


Same 



























ou this Rolled Gold Shell Big 

WE OFFER zou this Rolled oid § ne 5 Christmas Post Cards 

to advertise our business, Warranted or Send only % stamp and receive 

years, Raised scrolls on sides, Any initia’ | § oolored Gold and Hmbossed Cords 

sihae. Free, Loows Wei. Weans WEL. FREE. to introduce soat card offer. 
RINKS CO., 40 W. Bway, N.Y: | Gosital Curd Co., Dept. 03, 








Topeka, Kan. 
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CHAS. H. SIEG 
The Pioneer Small Farm Man of 
Florida 


Hands Tied. 


you. 


carefully! 


Half of the time 


ave Something 


The Farmer of the 
West and Middle 
West Has Been 
Working With His 


But even now that the farmer of the west and 
middie west has proved to the world that he can 
made good—even though he is recognised today 
as the greatest factor of modern civilization—he 
has been working with his bands tied, This 
sound like a queer statement, but | tell you 
know what I am talking about and you willagree 
with me, too, when | get through talking with 


Here comes the interesting part; so read it 


If we were to go back into the early history of 
our middie west we would find that the farmer 
put up with more hardships than anyone else, 
and not only was he put to a disadvantage in 
getting his ground ready to till, but half of the 

me he waseither caught oy the frost or dried up 
by a drought. This very largely is true of our 
northern states—they are fighting against odds 
over which ae have absolutely no control, 

els raising his crops and the 
other half he is feeding them out. At best he 
ean raise but one crop a year from his soll. 

But even under all these difficulties — even 
though his hands are tied — he has made good. 
He has made good because he isa practica! man. 
























and interesting to say to you and every other 
clear thinking practical farmer of the west and 
middie west. Read carefully, please, every) 
word here, then, this very minute, sit down 
and write me. 


The farmer today is the most independent man on earth because he Is the producer. Every one else, no matter wh 
their occupations may be, are consumers. The farmer is the man who prods progress and makes things hum. His inde relg 
pendence depends absolutely upon his ability to produce—the more he can produce per acre, the better he Is situated, po 

This lan't idle talk either. Look right around you In your own community~who are your most prosperous nelghborsa?igi Fior 
They are the men who know how to get the most out of every acre, a lit 


e 
é 
Cc 


Now, t 


it is also a fact and you will bear me out on this that some parts of the country are better producers than others, the 
though it is the mana great many times that has as much to do with things as the soil and climate, hitth 
But even so, the soll and climate have a strohg bearing on every crop-they are the eloments that control the workin i stor 
of man to a large extent and though we may apply new methods we have to depend upon Nature after all. at 


Every man who has followed the plow knows this. It is a part of his practical experience. 

The farmer of the west and northwest is the most aggressive and progressive farmer in the world. He has probably 
weathered more real, hard obstacles and difficulties than any other man living. It has been he who has blazed the path o 
civillzation—it has been he who has really made America, for to him today we look for our prosperity. The farmer of the 
west and middie west is the access of the wheels of progress. It is to him we owe everything and that's Why we call thishp 
farmer a practical man. He bas created for himself something out of the rough. All of these things are fresh in the 
minds of every one. 

But what has all this caused’? It has raised the price of our land of the great Missiasipp! Valley to where a man Iw 
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A Field of Oats on Oxe of Our Colonies 
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A Field of Corn in One of My Tracts 





3 nt j SRR & Pay 
sie in real estate—farms. And even with modern improvements—even with modern 2th Century methods—the 


WM. ts oe 
be el ie hale | aes anything else—that’s why the city man and every man with money has been investing a great deal of his fuhds 
’ 








a hardly able to make the proper revenue from his investment. People have realized the value of land more than 








farmer today has to scratch like blazes to win out. No one knows this better than the farmer himself. 


Florida—Where Crops Grow the Year Around 


With the increased cost of living on every hand—with the high price of foodstuffs—not only has the man 
from the city turned his attention toward agricultural lines but the farmer himself has given the matter serious 
consideration. The high price of land, coupled with conditions, have brought him face to face with the fact 
that he must produce more. 

It was with this same thought in view that a l!ttle over eighteen months ago I opened up St. Johns Park— 
a tract of 30,000 acres, a few miles south of Jacksonville, Florida. But, before offering this tract forsale, I made 
a thorough investigation of this land in every particular. I found it to fill the needs of the northern man—I 
found that one acre, if handled by a practical man, was capable of producing what four or five acres of the 
majority of our northern land would produce. I found that instead of only one crop a year, two or three crops 
could be raised from the same ground—that there were no heavy coal bills to pay and that a man could be 
active practically the whole year around, 

As evidence that I was right, in a little over thirty days after my first announcement to the public, every 
acre was sold. This clearly demonstrated to me there was actual need of something of this kind. and with the 
same thought in view I at once began to look around fcr other desirable tracts. 1 opened up 85,000 acres which 
I named Jacksonville Heights just a short distance from Jacksonville, Florida. Like my first colony, this too 
was taken up rapidly. I was never so much surprised in my life at the demand for this land. 

But, while this land was selling so rapidly I was not idle. I opened up a third tract, the Burbank-Ocala, 
65,000 acres about fifty miles south of Jacksonville as the crow files. This too was taken up rapidly and today 
every acre has been sold. 


A Plain Man to Man Talk With You 


To you who have already sold your stock or to you who are going to hold them over—to you who expect to 
have available funds this winter, I want to give you a word of friendly advice—Iinvest in Florida land. Don't be 
content to leave your money in a bank where it will earn you only a small por cent, for if the old saying is true 
that history repeats itse!f, you can double your Money on an investment of this kind in a short time. 

Florida-Palatka land is selling today for $30.00 an acre. I give you the advantage, if you desire it, of pay- 
ing at the rate of 50 cents per acre down and 50 cents per acre, per month—no interest or taxes. The land is 
divided into ten. twenty, thirty or forty acre tracts. But you must act quickly, for as I said before, this land 
is selling very rapidly. 

I would like to have you go to Florida and see this land with your own eyes for you will then appreciate more 
what I have to offer. As aman familiar with land you will at once appreciate its many advantages, The best 
time for you to go to Florida is now. Leave your chores to your neighbor or hired man and take a few days of. 
Go down there and stay a week, I dare say, you won't come back without purchasing. 
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ighty Important! 


et me show you, prove to you absolutely that I can help you 
make more money--that I can show you how to use your prac- 
ical experience to the best possible advantage. 


The Progress of My Colonies as Seen Through 
the Camera — 


li This Accomplished in 
a Little Over 18 Months 


Now, this, mind you, hasall been accomplished tn a little 
reighteen months. When I took up these colonies they 
nothing but big tracts, inhabited only by the prover 
Piorida ‘crackers.”” But, what do we find today! What 
alittieoover eighteen months ago uninhabited flelds in 
the scene of real activity. We find prosperous, thriv 
little communities, cozy bungalows, schools and churches 
d stores, thousands of 'ittle farme that are being prepared 
wtosupply the northern markets with foodstuffs when 
y are held in the icy grasp of winter. All this sounds and 
om like a fairy tale but it ls absolute fact and if any one 
bta my word they have only to go to Florida and see 
colonies with their own eyen, 
But, of course, like everything else some people bave been 
pre prosperousthan others and while a great many men 
om the city have gone down there who knew practically 
thing about farming have made good and are enjoying 
as they never have before, | found that the man who 
Ny does things is the farmer of the North, 
He is the man who knows Just what todo when he gets on 
ground, He doesn't have toask how to plant that and 
ls and the other, but he goes ahead with the usual enegy 
i vim that has characterized his early life, with the result 
t he makes good ina way that he never dreamed of be 





That's why I am appealing to you as a clear-thinking, 
tical farmer of today. Florida offers to you the great 
opportunity of your life—a chance for you to utilize your 
wiedge and experience in a way that will make you more 
h @ mere living. Florida ia truly the land of untold 
th and no one knows this more than the farmer of the 





erth who has gone down there with a determination to 
rk it out. 


uy Florida 


pcrop of Fiorida’s available land is very limited, considering the brisk demand, 

y sees this supply cut down, for every train from the north brings new 

who are going to make Florida their future home, It Is only a matter then ofa 

Ort time when you will be paying a fancy price for Florida land, just as you are obliged 
) fr the land that is around you today, That is why | urge upon you to buy Florida 


Here is a Piece of Land That Has Just Been Planted. 


See How Even it Lays 


Land Today 


There is no safer investment today than real estate and in my mind there !s no safer or 
better investment than the right kind of Florida land. Why, some of the land that | sold 
in the rough a little over eighteen months ago can not be purchased today for $150 an acre 
A man who goes to Floridaand goes on a farm will never dispose of his land, for ne knows 
its value, 

Florida, today, is just like your community was ten or fifteen years ago. The real 
merit of the soll has just peen discovered, That's the 
only reason why it can be purchased today at this price 





But, first of all 


end Today for My Big Free Booklet 


nt is utterly impossible forme to give you here the real facts you ought to 
w about Florida. There is so much to be said that I hardly know where to 
in or where to end, but I have prepared a wonderful! booklet that contains 
detail all of the information you ought to know about Florida. It gives you 
ual photographs of these lands—it shows you the many improvements that 
we been made—it gives you a list of the crops that can be raised and how 
meh they will realize per acre—it tells you!all about the climate and the 
nfalil—it gives you actual letters from farmers like yourself who have gone 
Florida to live or who have purchased the land from an investment stand- 
int—jt isa great big booklet crammed from cover to cover of things that 

ll be intensely interesting to you. 

I want you to send for this booklet today. There is no obligation whatever. 
rant you to read this booklet whether you expect now to buy Florida land 
not.. Simply fill out and mail me this coupon today and I will send you one 
the greatest books you ever saw. 

But don’t delay a single minute for every day now lessens your chance of 
uring any of this land. 


ew South Farm & Home 


CHAS. H. SIEG 
Home Co., 780 Merchants Loan & Trust 
Bidg., Chicago, fll. 

Dear Sir—I am interested in Florida land and I would like to 

have you send me, without oe your booklet, ‘“Ten 

Acres and Freedom’’ and such ot 

give me. 


of 630 an acre ahd Ili put one acre of the Florida land 
that I am selling against any three acres on your farm 
and I'll bet you'll say yourself if you once see this 
land; “It’s the greatest din this country!” 


A Word to You Who Are 
About to Buy Land 


Following my three big successes I have just recently 
opened up the fourth tract of land known as the Florida 
Palatka tract. This tract contains 80,000 acres of rich 
fertile land, located on what is known asthe “crest” or 
“backbone” of Florida and adjoins the Burbank 
tract on the North. 

All summer long surveyors have been working—have 
been busy plotting the land and making the necessary 
improvements. Already the tract is traversed with two 
of Florida's great railroads and people are beginning to 
locate tnere, as in my previous tracts. This promises by 
far, to be the greatest success of anything that I have 
ever attempted and among a great many of the settiers 
of this new colony this winter will be the farmer and his 
family of the west and middle west. 

Thies land is selling at $30.00 an acre and is without 
question one of the greatest land values that is being 
offered today. 

Now, I want you who are figuring on 6100, $150 or 6200.00 
land to stop just a minute and do some figuring. You 
know, yourself, there isn't any land in your community 
today that can be bought for this figure—it could five or 
ten years ago possibly, but land values have jumped 
pretty high, Asa farmer you know this, as well as I do 


REE BOOK COUPO 


Pres. New South Farm and 


er information as you can 
Yours truly, 





mn & Trust 
liding 


0 Merchants Company cHicaao 
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Co-operation is an absolute necessity in 
this day and generation if one would hold 
his own against other organized interests. 
Absolute loyalty of the members, and the 
co-operation of different co-operative soci- 
eties. of like nature in the same market 
territory, are the basic principles that 
must be adhered to in productive or 
marketing efforts. 

We have an association in Omaha, 
Neb., which has been in operation for 
three years; the first two years their 
fruits were handled under separate man- 
agement while last year we made a suc- 
cessful bid for this business and sold all 
their products together with ours, thus 
reducing the operating expenses for both 
associations and abolishing local compe- 
tition. The deal was evidently satis- 
factory to both factions and we shall con- 
tinue this year along the same lines. 

NO PIRATE SELLING 

In handling our members, we make our 
rulings as strict as possible, requesting 
every one to deliver all their products to 
the association and to do away with pri- 
vate sales; such rulings of course are only 
for disloyal members, and I am pleased 
to state, that the greater majority of our 

yple realize the advantage of having 
all their fruits sold by the association. 
In this manner only the manager can 
make successful arrangements for the 
handling of a large crop, and the mem- 
bers are assured of equal prices for their 
products. In most cases all our goods 
are pooled, that is, the different prices 
realized on a certain commodity during 
the day are all put together and dis- 
tributed pro rata amongst all members 
contributing these articles. 

We make a charge of 10 per cent for 
the handli.z of fruitg, etc., and an addi- 
tional charge for each package to cover 
drayage and icing expenses. This is done 
to protect the association in its work. At 
the expiration of each season the actual 
expenses of management, sale, drayage 
and icing are deducted from the amounts 
collected for the growers, and any sur 
plus is then returned to them pro rata. In 
other words, their fruits, etc., are handled 
at absolute cost. 

BUY SUPPLIES IN LARGB QUANTITIES 

We supply our members with baskets 
and all other material required, charging 
them a margin of about 10 per cent to 
cover handling expenses. Buying the 
goods in large quantities, we can .secure 
them at a low figure, and our prices to 
our members are absolutely in correspond- 
ence with those of other dealers and in 
mahy instances even lower. Besides this, 
any profits made by the association 
through this or other sources are returned 
to its members at the expiration of each 
season as dividends to the stockholders. 

WHY WBE ORGANIZED 

Our association commenced operations 
during 1893 under the name of the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Grape Growers’ Shipping Asso- 
ciation. Prior to this time all fruit grown 
in this vicinity was sold individually to 
dealers or. through the commission mer- 
chants. The returns were usually so 
small that fruit growing ceased to be 
profitable, which consequently led to the 
fermation of the association. During 
the first years the business transacted 
was rather light and in some instances 
the expenses would exceed the charged 
commission, but. the loyal organizers lent 
their assistance and the hardship of the 
first period was successfully overcome. 
In course of years undivided profits ac- 





cumulated, and in 1905 the association 
decided .to build its present permanent 
home. During the following years the 
association enjoyed still greater prosper- 
ity and as the same grew more powerful 
the old plan of doing business was aban- 
doned and the business was incorporated 
under the laws of Iowa under the name 
of the Council Bluffs Grape Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

At this time the association decided to 
build a second and larger warehouse for 
storage purposes, which was erected and 
paid for by undivided profits and addi- 
tional stock sold. This building enables 
the association to retain and employ a 
portion of the help the entire year and 
also realizes a sufficient profit to assure 
yearly dividends to its stockholders. 

HOW GOVERNED 

Our association is practically divided 
into two interests: First, the interests 
of the producers, whose goods are handled 
to best advantage and at minimum cost 
by the management. Second, the interests 
of the stockholders whose money is in- 
vested in our buildings and other proper- 
ties and who naturally expect a profit 
on their investment. Prior to 1909 the 
division of all profits and surplus was left 
to the discretion of the Board of Direc- 
tors, which caused slight dissatisfaction 
amongst the members and it was therefore 
decided to put this distribution on busi- 
ness principles and our articles of incor- 
poration and by-laws were made to read 
as follows: “The corporate powers of 
the Company are hereby vested in its 
Board of Directors, which Board shall 
consist of six members, and shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. Three of said Board of Direc- 
tors shall be elected by a stock vote of 
the stockholders present at said meeting 
and three of said Directors shall be 
elected by the personal vote of all stock- 
holders present at said meeting.” The 
by-laws require that ten per cent plus 
any charge made for icing and drayage 
shall be retained from the sum realized 
from each grower’s produce to cover the 
expense of management and sale, and 
there shall be refunded at the annual 
meeting cach year to each grower, who is 
a stockholder, whatever difference there 
may be between the amount retained and 
the actual expense of handling the pro- 
duce. In determining the rebate to be 
made, the actual expense of management 
and sale shall be distributed pro rata 
against all produce delivered by the grow- 
ers to the association and the produce of 
each grower shall bear such portion of 
the total expense as his produce shal! 
bear to the total amount of produce de- 
livered to the association by growers 
whether stockholders or otherwise. The 
manager shall devote his attention to all 
business of the Company and his salary 
shall be charged against the expense ac- 
count for sale of produce and there shall 
be no charge made in said expense ac- 
count for the use of the buildings and 
property of the Company. 

o ¢ 4 
In the Orchard. 


Cultivation will benefit the trees for 
a few years after setting out. 

Prune the trees as needed to keep them 
in good shape from the start, and thus 
avoid heavy pruning later. 

Where h crops are intended to be 


grown between young trees the ground 
should be manured freely or the growing 
crop will injure the trees. 





\Jinter Storage of Vegetables. 

The proper care of winter fruit and 
vegetables requires considerable fore- 
thought and one must bear in mind that 
the various kinds require different treat- 
ment. In some cases a good cellar is the 
best place for storage, but I have found 
that celery, potatoes and apples keep 
better in the outdoor pits. 

Carrots, parsnips, turnips and cabbage 
are not injured by freezing, and may be 
stored in pits where the dirt will come 
in direct contact with the vegetables. 

For cabbage dig a long trench, pull 
the heads and lay in this trench heads 
down with the roots protruding after be- 
ips covered. The trench should be wide 
enough for two rows of cabbage heads 
and as long as needed. Cover with earth 
and round off the top. Litter or straw 
will keep the ground from freezing so 
that one may get out cabbage at any 
time during the winter. 

Turnips, varsnips, carrots, salsify, are 
m= oy put in conical heaps and covered 
with dirt. Do not store these vegetables 
till the ground has frozen, as they are 
thereby improved, but if they freeze hard 
leave them in the ground till thawed. 

Apples and Irish potatoes require 
almost the same treatment for outdoor 
storage. Gather apples about the time 
of the first killing frost, and store tem- 
porarily in a rail pen in the orchard or 
under an open shed. They should be 
kept there till danger of freezing hard, 
then buried. Scoop out a place on a well 
drained spot, throwing the dirt out on 
all sides; put in a little straw, then the 
apples in a conical heap. Cover with 
more, straw and then sufficient dirt to 
protect from frost. Cover the entire 
heap with boards unless the pit is under 
an open shed, which is to be preferred 
with all outdoor storage pits. Irish po- 
tatoes are stored about the same as ap- 
ples. It is best to dig them in Septem- 
ber or early October and keep them in 
a cool place till danger of freezing is 
passed. 

Celery must be kept in contact with 
moist earth if one would have nice crisp 
stalks, and to insure late keeping it must 
be stored as late as possible. It should 
be partly banked in the row in the fall 
after weather has turned cooler. If Sep- 
tember should be warm and dry, but 
little dirt should be drawn up, as dry 
dirt will cause the bunches to shrivel 
and rot. The bunches should be tied 
as to grow more compactly before the 
dirt is drawn to it. A quick way to tie 
is to take a ball of twine and beginning 
at one end of the row, take a bunch in 
the left hand and with the right make 
one turn around it with the twine, then 
on to the next without cutting the string. 
Allow the celery to stand thus till after 
a heavy frost or till there is danger of 
freezing before storing. Celery will 
stand heavy frost, but will be ruined if 
frozen hard. I have stored celery right 
where it grew by hilling up with dirt, 
but I never practice this method now. 
and would not recommend it. It will 
take less labor and be more satisfactory 
to bulk the bunches in a long trench. 
Make this trench a foot wide and half as 
deep, the length being governed by the 
amount to be stored. Pull or dig the 
bunches by the root, remove the string, 
and set upright in the trench. Draw the 
tops together and rake the dirt up on 
the sides till covered. Add earth and 
after that straw or litter till protection 
from frost is assured. A few bunches 
for.immediate use may be kept in the 
cellar. The roots may be left on and if 
kept in contact with moist earth will 
keep reasonably crisp. A box or barrel 
with dirt in the bottom will answer for 
keeping a small amount in the cellar. 

To be successful in keeping sweet pota- 
toes one must understand essential re- 
quirements, for it is necessary that the 
place of storage be dry and warm with 
a free circulation of air. Where these 
conditions obtain there will be no trouble 
in keeping sweet potatoes. A common pit 
will be too damp if, warm enough, and 
the ordinary cellar is not dry enough or 
sufficiently ventilated. If one desires to 
kecp only a few for home use a very 
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gocd way is to keep them in barrels of 
dry sand or road dust in a warm room 
about the house. A brick or stone build- 
ing with some additional protection has 
been found admirable for storing sweet 
potatoes on a large scale. If kept in a 
cellar they should be placed in slatted 
crates well up from the floor and where 
some air will circulate without reaching 
a temperature near frost. Outdoor pits 
are used in the South, and these have a 
ventilator flue up through the center 





with a trough running through the cen- 
ter of the heap at the bottom in order 
to furnish a free circulation. The top 
is left open except in severe weather. 
Such a pit could be used in the North 
with the additional protection of a shed 
or straw-covered rail pen. Sweet pota- 
toes should always be dug before frost 
or if the vines should be _ frost-bitten 
they must be cut off at once.—H. F. 
Grinstead, Polk Co., Mo. 





The Window Garden. 

For aphis or green plant louse use ‘tea 
tobacco. 

Aim to keep soil moist, but not wet 
when plants are not growing. 

Scale and mealy bugs may easily be 
gotten rid of by the application of fir-tree 
oil soap. 

A good mixture of soil for plants in 

ts is made as follows: one half garden 

oam, one quarter leaf mold or turfy mat- 
ter, one quarter sharp sand. 








BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE °°: = 


machine {t operates, delivering steadier power than any other 
and Jeast waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasolin 
it delivers greatest available power per horse. A slow speed 

is less cumbersome, with Jess vibration, therefore adapting } 


oline engine, adapting it especial! io operating farm machinery, with better results 
ne, Kerosene, Distil ate, Gas or Alcohol and has perfect lubrication. t cost because 
high duty engine, Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, 
t for either waeeeery ortable or traction use. IT IS THE POWER CONTRA Act R'S 
Hata Ate ENGINE. No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU WILL MARE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT US FORINFORMATION, 
P. to 5% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 97H. P. two cylinder. 30 ae four cylinder. State your requirements and get our adv 
TEMPLE PUMP CO. Manufacturers. 434 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A. This is our s8th year. 





Electric Railroads are Proving to be 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You This 
Opportunity to Tevest With Mein This Great Enterprise 


= | 
\OD SFA 


INNEAPOLES 


























I Will Give You $1000 in the Voting Stock, 

Absolutely Free, in Addition to a 10 Share 

Investment, and I Believe this Free 

Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 

Value. Smaller Investments Will Re- 

ceive Same Proportion of Free Stock. 
BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor- 

I tunity that ever came “ys Py notice—I Guy believe it and T I 
have paces up my belief by a 100,000 investment myself. I 
don't want you to gay * Ne ’ or no” until you give me a chance 

to talk with you a littie while. 

If youve tsome money that you want to place where it will 
woeeares returns, or ifyou want to invest a little each month 

out o Vrour ya give me your careful attention fora little while 

until I can lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me 

asa great big money maker for the people. and the indisputable 
facts bear | out in my judgment—I want you to have ell the factsand 
then I believe you will want to put your money where it will work for 
you you only. 
Now, the fon o = todo is to send you my big 40- “Book of Elec 
trte lo Railroad Fac which I'll mail you free and at the same time 1 also 
you hs other book called“ Why WallStreet Rules. With the People’s 

Gone. ” ou get these two books which contain ail the facts about 

b Fhectsie Railroad and about m -—-y then I'm will- 

pass 


the Dan Patch me, 
ing for you to sit in the quiet of your home 
whole proposition. 

I just want you to have these two free books that will open your eyes 
about banks and Wall Street and investments in general; and when you 

od these two books I'll stake my oe on whether you'll say Savage 

" or “Savage is right,” and it won't interfere with our feelings 

or ‘ri rienash ip if you never nvest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
you these two ks free—I want to show you how you can make your 
money work and earn for you. 

Now just a minute, wate! I give yen a few facts. Perhaps nine out of 
ten readers of this pa know me already, but to those who do not, I 
want to say that I've doing @ national and international business 
out of Minneapolis for the past 

My business is now the largest of its kind in the world—made so by the 
continued patronage of nearly three million, thinking, progressive, hatd 
working farmers and stock-raisers. These people are my friends and customers— 
thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from your 
own State and from every State in the Union and every Province in Canada, 
I have buijtup a number of big enterprises here in the Northwest and 
now I'm building the biggest of them all. It is known as the People’s Electric 


Railroad, owned and controlled by the people. 


judgment on the 





M. W. SAVAGE, Pree a wearopo 
° CNCLINTOW FALLS 
on {TONNA _(@) 


ore@ 


oovce 
ay A 


e=S 


CENT ons 


The First Electric Line to 
Tap the Wealth of Our ‘e) 
Golden Northwest. ROCHESTER 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad 


investment yo rapid’ in cash ba 7S at 
is contained in my Big Book Mook of Electric Rai 
you to have it even oar! you never invest . dollar, wn y 
especially anxious for have my new Book, “Why ¥ 
Btreet Ba With the ies Money. 

Don’ kward about sendi 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Minneapolis to Rochester, and back 
from Lakeville to St. Paul—130 miles, 

I am not merely “thinking” of buliding this Railroad, I am really building it 
now. The Northern Section is now in successful cperation—great crowds tax 
the capacity of our magnificent cars—3000 tons of steel pel vailsare be being ceevees 
and laid on the Northfield Division and ing has commenced .on the last 
division south. 

lam working to make this the best constructed and_ bi dividend- ng 
Electric Railroad in the country. Sigh-dest Electric Roads from New York to 
8 ne are t money-makers, ll yone all about it in my Big Book. This s 
the second time I have given the people a chance to share with me—my other your money work for you and for no one élée. 
new enterprise paid 8 per cent the first nine monthsand 10 per centagain this year. 

Now is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of 
themal!, I will give you $1000 in voting stock in addition to a small investment. 


I want to send you the estimated net profit statement, showing how your Send For The 2 Books Now. 
MAIL ME THIS “FREE BOOKS” COUPON 3 


ly guarantee to protect Fy bp equally with my own and that it will make, exactly the same per cent of 
ail This is pub panes road t is owned and controlled by the people. 
1 have just lished endid photograph, 15x21 show! our splendid cars enemas with people arriving at 


Washburn tation. I will send you one free with the boo I want * tell nu o a= @ 


about this Park Static eperwuaey and ho small a have made 
® Post Omics. 





are open 
our ] ant you to see how the people’s money 
Ae for Wail PBtreet. I want to show you how to 


yw 4000 
to build and operate this line without the help of Wall Btree 


M. W. SAVAGE, President 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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| Our Pattern Department 















































170—Ladies’ corset cover. 7 sizes, 32-44 inches. 
breasted coat 


3 

61T1I—Child's doubie- . sizes, 13-57 
8180—Maids’ or nurses’ apron. one size. 
6164—Stylish waist mode! 6 sizes. 32-42 inches. 
6197—Practical school dress, sizes, 68-10 and 12 


86—Smart fall dress, 7 sizes, 32-44 inches. 
coat, 6 sizes, 32-42 inches. 
"s dress, sizes 3-5-7-0 years. 
06—Gymnasium suit, 6 sizes, 32-42 inches. 
1893—Ladies’ shirtwaist, 6 sizes, 32-42 inches. 


4 
$204-Na 
1T9—Chi 
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M4 
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He 


No. 10340 





No. 10327 


. §206—Circular skirt, 5 sizes, 22-30 inches. 

. SIGT—Military coat, sizes, 14-16 and 18 years. 

. $163—French model, sizes, 6-8-10 and 12 years. 

. 5198—Ladies’ night gown, 7 sizes, 32-44 inches. 

. 5202—Ladies’ yoke waist, 6 sizes, 32-42 inches. 

. $195—Eight-gored skirt with flounce, 6 sizes, 22-32 


Embroidery Patterns 


This month we are offering a diversified iy fancy 
work patterns, including braiding as well as nch eye- 
let work, any of which will make extremely handsome 
garments when completed. Practically everything is 
included and considering the economy of our patterns 
which transfer from 8 to 12 times, we believe the assort- 
ment will give s+ satisfaction. Any pattern mailed 
to your address by stating number, for the price of 10 
cents each. 

No.10155—Braided waist, coronation cord or sou- 
tache braid. 

No. 10156—Braided skirt, coronation cord or 





a 





They have been the 
standard calicoes of the 
United States for over 65 
years. Your grandmother 
relied on these same cot- 
ton dress-goodsof quality; 
so did your mother. 

Numerous beautiful, 
fashionable designs, print- 
ed in absolutely fast col- 
ors on the finest and best 
woven cloths. 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


——$$ 


TURE MACHIN 
IYENOR Stuy POST CARD 


tures in motion the same as the very 











With this machine you can enter. 
taln your friends and even make 
money giving exhibitions. We 
this machine 





b sold 
and 
Picture Machine and 63 


Moving 63 
SATISFACTION QUAN AW 
TRED crsor URNED. 
ALTON WATCH ©0. ING. bert. sie On 


OUR AGENT 


That's their average earnings from the sale of our cele. 
brated Aluminum cooking utet.:.is. They're 
ght, clean, handsome, —~@ Sell 
on sight to housewives. Big profit in 
every sale. No experience needed. We'll 
teach you. Big chance for both men and 
women. Write at once for particulars and 
ask how to get the patent Gem Aluminum 
Steam Cooker Shown in picture, free. 

American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept.J Lemont Ul, 





MAKE $4 
PER DAY 












_ Jewelry At Dealers Cost 


Ch i 
aig, > )) HALF OF F on watches,diamonds,silver- 
Me ware and all yey? jewelry. 
if AYE A Let us show you how by dealing with 
~ 2 ) the ar poe ey can buy at half 
7} price and make big easy money. 

\ Wg 
ee y 


~—=z 

















Netional Jobbing & Lamos Co., 
Mig, Jewelers, Dept. 603, 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


GOLD WEDDING RING FREE 


Send for 12 packages of our beautiful 
high grade gold embossed post cards 
to distribute at 0c pkg. Return us the 
8) 20when collected and we wil] send 
32 by return mail this very fine 

4K gold filled heavy band ring, not 
thechear kind Address. R.F, MOSER 
434 Household Bidg . Topeka, Kans, 


Print For Yourself 
Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. Press 85. 
Larger 818. Rotary 860. Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TYPE, 


cards, paper. 
THE PRESSCO. Meriden, Connecticut 

















braid. 

No. 10327—The upper border can be worked in eye- 
let or French embroidery, the lower one solid; all scol- 
lops in buttonhole stitch. 

Ro. 10159—Very handsome design in the wild rose for 
French or solid embroidery. 

Ne. 10105—Four des'gns braiding border. 

Ne. 10340—This apron design would be effective if 
worked on lawn in eyeiet embroidery, the stems in out- 
line stitch, border button-hole. 

SUCCSSFUL FARMING will supply its readers with 

rfect fitting seam al'ow'ng patterns from exclusive 

ris designs—at the uniform price of ten cents each. 


For ladies upper garments give bust measure, for skirt | am 


and under garments waist measure. For misses and 
children give age and size. A}! patternsare guaranteed 
a perfect figure. 

Our Fall and Winter 1910-11 Catal 
for mailing and will be sent to any ress u receipt 
of 10 cents to cover the cost o: mailing. You should 
not over look this opportunity to see over 1,000 of the 
newest designs for | .adies’, Misses and Children's Cloth- 


is now ready 





ing. It’s worth many times the price. Address SUC. 
CESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Extra Fine Post Cards FREE 


Send 2 cents for five samples of our very best Gol 
and Silk Finish Christmas, Flower "ane Motte 
Post Cards; beautiful colors and lovliest designs. 









Art Post Card Club 873 Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE “Wnts, 


for our Booklet. It telis how to learn to play any in- 
strument; Piano.Organ. Violin.Mandolin,Guitar,ete- 
ERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, ii! 


Do Your Shopping By Mail. We Are Expert 
buyers and can save you money. No service charge. 
Christmas novelties our Specialty. Write for catalogue. 


New York Mail Order Co-, Astor Court Bldg., New York City 
Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 








rite today for special discount catalog. 
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Remedies for Frostbite. 

Farmers and their families are espec- 
ially exposed to the cold and therefore 
likely to suffer from frostbite. There 
are several good remedies if used at the 
right time. Among the simple remedies 
are kerosene, turpentine, water in which 
potatoes have been boiled, and brine. An- 
other and better remedy which should 
be kept in the house at all times is made 
of white castile soap one drachm, a mild 
solution of ammonia two drachms, tinc- 
ture of cantharides two ounces and pow- 
dered borax one ounce. In severe cases 
paint the frosted parts with equal parts 
of iodine and ammonia. Fresh well or 
spring water or snow applied to the 
frosted parts before thawing will usually 
prevent bad results. Borax water is also 
helful especially with children whose 
skin is tender.—H. F’. Grinstead. 

> & } 
Winter Privileges of Farm Children. 

First, remember that all work and no 
pay makes Jack a dull boy and a dis- 
satisfied one too. Still, the expenditures 
urged in this article are not for parents 
who are sore pressed or mortgaged, in 
which case it is but right and fair that 
the children should in some measure un- 
derstand and share the burden. But these 
are prosperous times for the farmer so 
if possible try to realize that: 

It is winter now and the time, if ever, 
that the farm seems dull. Get your son 
or daughter a camera. There is not 
much time in summer for taking snap 
shots. Let them get a picture of the 
last muskrat they trapped. Let your 
daughter get a shot at her brother hold- 
ing up that mink of which he is so proud. 
A camera will wake up the whole fam- 
ily and bring your children much en- 
joyment and prestige. 

If your boy is stretching up and be- 
cause almost as tall as father, thinks he 
is as wise, don’t lose patience with him 
for wanting to run to town on every oc- 
ecasion—and without occasion. Put him 
where he can’t do it—where he won't 
want to. The summer is so full of busi- 
ness for him that he has no time to get 
restless—but in the winter—that’s dif- 
ferent. Send him for the short winter 
course to the State Agricultural college. 
Nine times out of ten he will come home 
with a wave of pity in his heart for the 
town boy who is dependent on the caprice 
of his boss for his job. For at the Agri- 
cultural school he will be taught that 
the independence of farming is one of 
life’s chiefest blessings. He will also be 
taught to realize how profitable farm life 
may become and the dignity of farm liv- 
ing. This is what you sent him for—but 
wait—he will also have learned new 
methods that will open your eyes and if 
you are a wise father—and farmer—you 
will let him try them—and send him 
again next winter. 

An Iowa woman told me recently that 
the boys who had taken these short win- 
ter courses had had a great influence on 
the farm boys in her neighborhood. They 
incited other boys to go and boys who 
could not go took up the new methods 
which seemed to be a large part of their 
discussion when together (another ex- 
cellent thing). Also the new feeling or 
attitude towards farm life had been great- 
ly beneficial. 

While the “big girl” does not chafe 
as the boy does, she sometimes thinks it 
pretty dull when the roads are blocked 
and the wires down. Do not let this grow 
on her. Allow her to get some of those 
pretty braids with patterns selected from 
your favorite farm paper and set her 
to doing battenburg or embroidery for 
her summer wardrobe. Not many girls 
but would be delighted at such a prospect. 
Ur let her try some of those numerous 
recipes floating around and don’t laugh 
at her if she wants to set the table with 
doilies and all your pretty dishes. You 


have time now for those things and it 
will make winter life on the farm bright- 
er.—Inez De Jarnatt Cooper. 


oo > 
I take four farm papers but Successful 


Farming beats them all.—Chas. A. Tay- 
lor, Marshall Co., Kans. 















Telephon “<" 

e 

the Whole ve 
Country Together 


It is no longer necessary to feel that because 

live in the countr B am 

isolated from your friends—that you have to hitch up 
and drive every time you want to 

a little trading. Nowadays, a 


Western Lhechric 


you must always be more o 


at with them or do 


Rural Telephone System 


brings the whole country together. It putsa telephone on every farm at a cost so low 


everybody can have one. 
pay for your part. 


Everything about thesystem—putting up the 
the telephones—is sosimple that you and your neighbors can buil 


Less than half a bale of cotton or thirty bushels of wheat will 


les—stringi ng the wires—connectir7 


the line in a few days. 


Think what it would mean to have your friends—your doctor—everybody, every- 
where around—within talking distance at any time 


of the day or night. 


Allthat 
our free 


ou need do is tosend usa 
lustrated book No. 31, which explains how 


ostal uesting 


you and your neighbors can get all materials and build 


our own lines in a few days. 


ouse listed below. 


Address nearest 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York, , cago, ma aint Louis, San Francisco, 
igen bo Sndlamapelia Write Our = to City, Sis Angin 
Pitsburg, «Cincinnati ose (allan Seat 
Atlanta. / Minnea » House \ re) Salt Lake City 
Montreat, Wnoarsc AND Siaskeant ANTWERP Lonpon 
Northern Electric and y Bell Telephone Western ‘ 
Pe ee Co., Long ( Manufacturing Co. Company 


_ Telephon Apparat Fabrik, E. Zweitusch & Co, 





beslmarkettorvour” RAW FURS & SKINS? 


SHIP TO JOS. ULLMANN 


146-148-150 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


wa) The recognized F House for Highest Prices and Prompt Returns, Branches all over the World. , 


e(f WRITE FOR b List 





tablished 1854. We charge no commission, We pay expressage. 


ADDRESS DESK [4 





Fine Nickel Watch For You 


This isa splendid watch for anyonone 
, own. Willlast for years I have two sizes 
of these watches, one is a boys size 2 in- 
ches in diameter, the other is the girls or 
ladies size 1 1-2 inches in diameter, Elther 
size desired will be sent. 
My Offer: I will give this wa ch— 
either size—and send it prepaid for 
= twelve one-year su checriptions 

uccessful Farming at 25c each 
p Six three-year subscriptions ai 
50c each. ae must be new sub- 
scribers to Successful Farming 
Write me at once, 

E.T., MEREDITH, Publisher 

Si Farming, 






Des Meines, 


|DYomm okt 


want at factory price a guaranteed 





Wwii0.00 Machine tor P4290 


This is a Special Offer for Quick Buyers 


THE EZST WASHER CO. OMAHA, NEB 
vit WATCH, RING & GHAIN 


eee 


ALTON Wat raat co., a 542 


DOchiimsPstas 


No Twe Alike-Latest Designs 
Lovely assortment of 20 Artistic Onrisumas, Friend- 
ship, Good Luck, Roses and Flowers in cone 
colors, all for only 10c if you answer this ad. immediately 


J. H. Seymour, 216 W. Eighth 8t., Topeka, Kan: 
Read the advertisements in Suc- 














cessful Farming. 









$713,245 in 110 Days 


$30,000 in 9 Months 


Amount of orders from R, V, Zimmerman, Ind., 
Sarmer (address upon request) for our 


NEW INVENTION 


| First experience as an agent. M. Stone- 
man, Nebr., artist (address upon request) 
: spare dime orders total 


OVER $15,000.00 


One order exceeds $6,000. ‘* Best 
thing ever sold. Not one complaint 
from 2,000 customers "’ C. A. Kor- 
stad, Minn., (address upon request) 


Orders $2, 212 Worth in Two Weeks 












Sectional 


View 
like O. Bohicicher, Ohio, (ministe 

tfi fit $s 00). 
hours work sold ie4,000 worth 


} HL ho ordered and so 


J. 
tare Prt T'S hours (profit $43.08) 
es nter) solicited 60 people—sold 55, 
ts possible for you, at, home or 
exclusive sont for n’s Wond 
derfulle xfall . ai Now. powerful, roe for 
0. Abo Ta howe tubs, bowls, bucke wash 
A an & oold wates, Se Say 
aelf-! 
dw Ay Tina easily carried 





r, these 
travelling, as 

th Ap- 

oie won- 


t sha, ounpay’ cleaning, ‘puting weg 
abs, emptying, © fe 
agents is wi hou ce mak 


hev itomobile, bank 

fortunes, aie rdere, to or ry 10 families 
Fentesaie ign liber ng wor 

agents, 

Free Sample, Credit, Liberal Terms iron" hesitate 


ny up lice auitel, APT details. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 3137 Allen Bidg., TOLEDO, O. 
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“Well, Maria, I’ve gone and done it,” 
Captain Ellis announced with a sheepish 
grin as he came back from the village 
one day a week or so before Christmas. 

“What's that you've gone and done?” 
his wife asked as she lifted the stove lid 
and added a handful of cobs to the blaz- 
ing fire. 

“Told the parson I'd be a deacon again. 
You know he’s been after me to do it 
ever since we retired back to the farm 


from town. I was gettin’ tired of bein’ 
pestered, so I told him today that I'd 
do it.. Then he drug me right over to a 


church meetin’, and now I am on the 
Christmas tree committee, and they've 
picked on me for Santa Claus.” 

“Which means that there wont be no 
more wood sawed nor cobs picked up till 
after Christmas,’ the wife prophesied 
grimly. 

“That's it, always a-findin’ fault. I 
aint to blame for bein’ popular.” Ezra 
took a bucket and went out to the barn 
to water the pigs. 

A few days later Captain Ellis shar- 

ned the ax and went out to the wood 
ot to look for a Christmas tree. “It 
seems too dern bad to chop down a good 
tree just for one night’s celebration,” 





"They've picked on me for Banta Claus." 
said he to himself. “If I take one of these 
best ones, there'll be five dollars gone, 
and if I take a measly little one every- 
one will say I'm tight.” 

He leaned on the ax handle and medi- 
tated half audibly for several moments. 
Then he went back to the house, pulled 
a saw horse up on the sunny side of the 
porch, and sat down to think. He had 
an idea, and the more he thought the 
more enthusiastic he became. 

“By thunder, it’s goin’ to be the biggest 
thing yet,” he cried aloud. He jumped 
up so suddenly that he upset the saw 
horse, and went out to his little work- 
shop in one end of the barn. The next 
day he went to town and came back with 
a sleigh load of second hand bicycles. 
For several days thereafter he busied 
himself out in the workshop from morn- 
ing till night. 

At last Maria could contain her curi- 
osity no longer. “What on earth are you 
a-doin’ out there in the barn, Ezra?” she 
asked one day as he came in to dinner, 

Ezra chuckled. “I’m a-makin’ a Patent 
Collapsible Christmas Tree,” he an- 
swered. “One that you can fold up when 
Christmas is over and put away in the 

arson’s attic till next year. When 
Christmas comes around all you have to 
do is to pump it up like you would a 
bicycle, and there it is, just as ready to 
hold dolls and popcorn as if it’ had just 
come out of one of the deacon’s wood- 
lots.” 

Maria did not become enthusiastic. “T 
should hope it would turn out better than 


CAPTAIN ELLIS P 








She, 
> 


| 


your patent collapsible trolley bed,” she 


said as she passed him the mashed pota- 
toes. 

“I've got another proposition up my 
sleeve, too,” the Captain went on with 
undiminished ardor. “I tell you, Maria, 
the kids are goin’ to git something ths 
year that will make them remember 
Christmas for a good long while.” 

If Maria could have seen him out be- 
hind the barn that afternoon, breaking 
the Jersey heifer to drive to the handsled, 
she might have agreed that the coming 
Christmas celebration was likely to be a 
memorable one. 

In the curiously rapid way in which 
news travels in a country neighborhood, 
it became rumored about that Captain 
Ellis was going to exhibit a new kind of 
a Christmas tree in the church on Christ- 
mas Eve. Long before eight o’clock the 
night before Christmas the little church 
was packed to the doors. Wvery pew 
was diled and the chairs that had been 
brought over from Deacon Harris’. By 
the time Captain Ellis mounted the plat- 
form to start proceedings, even standing 
room was at a premium. 

The Captain cleared his 
“Friends and fellow Christmasers,” 


throat. 
he 


began : “Fourscore and seven years 
ago—"” He stopped and scratched his 
head. “Dum it all, that aint right,” he 


muttered under his breath. “Anyway,” 
he went on, again addressing the audi- 
ence; “we are met on a bloody battlefield 
of—O, hang it all, I mean when in the 
course of human events it becomes neces- 
sary to have a Christmas tree, it falls 
to the lot of some unfortunate deacon to 
supply it from his wood lot. Tonight we 
have become emaciated from all this. We 
are going to raise our Christmas tree 
right here before you tonight, while the 
choir sings, ‘Bringing in the Sheaves.’” 

The Captain sat down and mopped the 
perspiration from his eyes with his ban- 
dana, the organist started to play, and a 
boy behind a box in the corner bent 
excitedly over a bicycle pump. A frame 
in the middle of the platform that looked 
like a cross between a clothes rack and 
a telephone pole suddenly burst into life. 
The bare framework swelled and Lulged. 
Branches covered with pine needles 
pushed out here and there. Before the 
choir had finished the last verse the un- 
gainly frame had developed into a very 
passable substitute for a Christmas tree. 
Then, just as the choir sat down, a beau 
tiful red rose, as large as the parson’s 
plug hat, burst into bloom at the top of 
the tree. The audience rose to its feet 
and burst into a cheer. 

“I made that rose out of Maria’s hot 
water bottle,” whispered the Captain to 
the organist: “There'll be something do- 
ing when she finds it out, but say, didn’t 
it make a hit, though?” 

The organist could not reply, for she 
had started tv play “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,” and the girls of class No. 5 
marched up on the platform and began 
to hang the presents on the collapsible 
Christmas tree. The Captain himself put 
the candles in place. It was a beautiful 
ceremony, Captain Ellis admiited to him- 
self, and the audience was duly impressed. 
Then followed a short program, during 
which Captain Ellis stole quietly out the 
door at the side of the platform. When 
the program was finished, and before the 
hand clapping had subsided, a couple of 
thé deacons stepped forward and lifted 
the organ to one side out of the way. 
There was a jingle of sleigh bells out- 
side. Someone pulled the side door open, 

Continued to page 56 
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Don't be satisfied 
with anything but 
the top market 
peiee for your furs. ta 

e pay more than ’ 
other dealers can because we have a larger mar- 
ket. Our customers take all the skins we can 
gather—we are never over-stocked. Our European 
connections often secure higher prices for ws then 
the best home offers, You can easily prove this. 
= your furs to us, we'll give you a valuation 
and hold them separate until we hear from you, 
(f you are not satisfied with our offer, we'll ship 
the skins back to you, and we pay express charges 
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inches in 
length, The 
barrel is 16 in. 
long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket giv- 
ing it great strength 
and durability. The rear 
sight is open and adjust- 
able and the front is a 
knifesight. The gun has 
the hammer action and the 
shell is automatically thrown 
out when the barrei is “broken 
down” for reloading. The gun 
shoots 22 caliber long or short car- 
tridges. 

This is one of the finest rifies made. 
I want you to have one. All lask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I wili 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. Ml. Piper. 141 Popular Bldg., Des Molnes, Ia. 
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and shipping hides, also price list, 
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affect the market. 
special bulletins all through the winter, 
name to get on our bulletin list. 
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KANN & COMPANY, 
44 E. 10th Street, New York City, 
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DAN PATCH 1:55 
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Chinese Primroses. 

No plant gives better satisfaction for 
a house plant than the Chinese Primrose, 
yet it is not as well known as it should 
be. One package of seeds will produce 
a number of plants and may be sown at 
any time, fall, winter or spring. 

The seed should be planted in rich 
sandy soil about one sixteenth of an inch 
deep. The soil should be kept moist but 
not wet through the germinating period. 
While it is not good for the soil to be 
kept wet it is sure death to the seed 
life if they become dry while germinat- 
ing which takes from two to three weeks. 

Care must be taken of the young 
plants after they appear until they are 
well started. As soon as the third leaf 
appears give the plants more room in a 
shallow box about an inch apart. Pot 
into three-inch pots when the roots be- 
gin to crowd. Shift into larger pots 
when they give promise of bloom. 

The Chinese Primrose will bloom the 
year around if given half a chance. Do 
not put them away to dry up if the 
leaves drop off as a friend of ours did, 
losing all her plants but one which hav- 
ing one green leaf was watered with 
tobacco tea to kill the white worms 
which she found in the soil about the 
roots of the plant. She watered and 
tended this one plant and it bloomed all 
summer and the next winter found it 
a mass of bloom. The leafless plants 
would have done as well with the same 
care, A window full of these flowers 
will make sunshine on the dark days of 
old Winter.—Ruth Raymond. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
A Catalogue Flower Garden. 

From the time the early frosts touch 
pink and aster with their icy breath un- 
til the daffodils blossom in the spring 
is a long, long time to those who live in 
northern lands. In February, however, 
the time to select the catalogue 


comes 
garden and that is almost as much pleas- 
ure as the real one that is planted two 


or three months later. 
It is a wise plan to place orders for 


catalogues with the leading seed houses, 





and this should be done in the fall or 
early winter. Sometimes the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply and it is well to remem- 
ber that you can’t have too many cata- 
logues. After you have written the 
seedsman you will ferget all about them 
until some particularly cold bleak day in 
mid-winter and then the postman will 
bring you a big bright catalogue and you 
will forget all about the snow and the 
wind as you read of poppies that are as 
fragrant as roses, of chrysanthemums 
like giant snow balls and violets that are 
miracles of sweetness and beauty. 

Of course you cannot purchase all the 
seeds and plants you may admire, in 
truth you yould not want to, but through 
the dark days you can busy yourself 
making selections. Seeds can be pur- 
chased as you see your way clear to 
send for them and when spring comes 
you will be all ready to take advantage 
of the first warm days. 

A garden planted at random with a 
plant here and a bed there is never as 
satisfactory as one which has been care- 
fully planned. Take a pencil and draw 
a plot of the land to be given over to 
flowers and then on this map outline the 
beds as they are to be made, marking 
what is to be planted in each. In this 
way a color scheme can be devised, small 
plants will not be hidden by the dense 
foliage of ranker-growing sorts and when 
summer comes the garden will be a 
thing of beauty and a joy until late 
autumn buries it under drifts of falling 
snow.—Lalia Mitchell. 

oe > & 
Che Cost of Growing Sweet Potatoes. 

As to the cost of growing a bushel of 
sweet potatoes, I will give my experience 
of last year, when, owing to the exces- 
sive drouth, I had but little more than 
half a yield as compared with some other 
years. I planted six acres and made 
1,500 bushels. Now for the cost: Inter- 
est on value of land, $4.80; breaking, $5; 
manure and putting in, $47.40: subsoil- 
ing and bedding, $7; cost of slips, $10; 
setting, $6: plowing, $8: hoeing, $14.40; 
digging and storing, $35; total, $137,60, 


making the cost of one bushel a fraction 
over nine cents. 


On the same quality of land, with the 
same unfavorable weather conditions, I 
made last year 150 bushels of corn on 
six acres at a cost of 55 cents a bushel. 
This, however, was not all I got off the 
six acres, as I gathered 2,000 bundles of 
fodder. Now, with corn at 55 cents a 
bushel and potatoes a fraction over nine 
cents, one bushel of corn would cost as 
much as six bushels of potatoes. 


As to the feeding value of sweet pota- 
toes alone, I can not say much in their 
favor. Stock of all kinds soon tire of 
them and will refuse to eat them alto- 
gether. While they will keep stock alive, 
still they do not thrive and do well on 
a sweet potato diet.. For hogs and cows 
the same is true of corn. It will keep 
them fat, but they will not grow or give 
milk as they should and as they will on 
slops of wheat bran and shorts mixed. 
Still, as compared one to the other, I 
should say, give me the six bushels of 
potatoes every time. 

In conjunction with other things, sweet 
potatoes are a valuable food for stock, 
but perhaps the better way would be to 
sell the potatoes, which at market prices 
would bring $250, and buy ground feed, 
which would. be worth several times the 
value of a bushel of corn for feeding pur- 
poses. 

As to market prices, I have set them 
at $250, but if they are stored in a good 
warm place for the winter trade they 
will be worth about twice that much. 
Last year I sold my last twenty-five bar- 
rels at three dollars and fifty cents a bar- 
rel; the barrels hold just three bushels, 
so you can see they sold for one dollar 
and seventeen cents a bushel. 

Here at Hillside Farm we store all 
our sweet potatoes and hold for winter 
and get about twice as much as we would 
get at digging time, so you can see that 
it pays to store and make fifty per cent. 
We keep records of all our doings at Hill- 
side Farm so at the end of the year we 
know just what made us money and what 
lost us money.—O. A. Umoselle, Atlantic 
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Capt. Ellis Plays Santa 
Continued from page 54 


and in came Santa Claus, in the person 
of Captain Ellis. He was seated on a 
hand sled, driving his Jersey heifer. On 
the heifer’s head were fastened a pair 
of deer horns that had long adorned the 
walls of Deacon Harris’ sitting room. 
The heifer was a little nervous at so 
much unlooked for publicity, but she 
stopped obediently just in time to avoid 
a callision with the collapsible Christmas 
tree. 

The Captain got to his feet and made 
a sweeping bow to the audience. It was 
fully five minutes before the cheering 
stopped sufficiently so that he could make 
himself heard. During that five minutes 
the Captain’s chest expanded fully six 
inches. When he spoke it was with par- 
donable pride in his voice. 

“Christopher Columbus was scorned in 
his own country,” he began; “James 
Watt was hissed at by his own teakettle, 
Julius Caesar was stabbed by his best 
friend, but—” here he remembered that 
he was speaking as Santa Claus and not 
as Captain Ellis—‘“but Santa Claus is 
not without honor in his own country. 
In the words of George Washington, 
*‘Veeny, Vidie, Vicy, we have met the 
enemy and they are ours.’ Now if the 
little girls will step forward we will get 
to business.” 

The girls came forward and the Cap- 
tain began to distribute the presents. 
Everything went smoothly, and the work 
of passing out the gifts progressed rap- 
idly. Just as the Captain was reaching 
for the last sack of pop corn he heard 
the shrill voice of the boy who had op- 
erated the bicycle pump. “Captain,” it 
chied: “look out for the heifer!” The 
Captain turned quickly, but it was too 
late. The heifer, impatient at standing 
so long, and perhaps a trifle hungry as 
well, was reaching with open mouth for 
a branch of the Christmas tree. 

Before the Captain could reach her she 
had closed her teeth on about a foot of 
the collapsible Christmas tree. With a 
loud explosion it collapsed. The fright- 
ened heifer took the altar rail at a 
frenzied leap. Captain Ellis reached for 
her, but succeeded only in catching the 
sled, to which he clung desperately. Down 
the center aisle they went. The heifer’s 
tail waved like a danger flag, and Captain 
Ellis’ coat tail cracked like a repeating 
rifle. The crowd parted before them like 
the Red Sea before the rod of Moses. 
They shot through the front door and 
out into the street, and with a quick turn 
took the road for home. 

“I suppose Santa Claus has to get away 
right quick if he is to get to the next 
place on time,” grinned Deacon Harris 
a few moments later as he helped Maria 
to detach her hot water bottle from the 
collapsible Christmas tree. 

Maria said nothing, but it was not be- 
cause she didn’t have anything to say. 
With her hot water bag under her arm 
she walked out of the church and started 
for home. She found the Captain sitting 
in front of the hard coal burner, reading. 
There was a strong odor of liniment in 
the air, but the Captain smiled with ap- 
parent unconcern as Maria came into 
the room. 

“You needn’t say a word, Maria,” he 
said before she could open her mouth. “I 
know what you're a-goin to say, and I'll 
admit it all without your sayin’ it. Think 
of the trouble that'll save both of us.” 
He laid down his paper and started for 
bed. When he reached the stair door he 
turned around. “Say, Maria,” he said: 
“Don’t you believe now that I gave ’em 
a Christmas celebration that they wont 
fergit for awhile?” 


oe ¢ ¢ 


We would not be without Successful 
Farming. It is so full of valuable sub- 
jects always in season. We take several 
of the very best farm and live stock 
journals but consider Successful Farming 
by far the best monthly paper coming to 
our address. ‘With many wishes for your 
continued success, and assuring you of 
our dordiality, we are.—S. P. Oole and 
Family, Osceola Co., Mich. 


It will be a busy winter at Washington. 
Why not let me send you 


The National Magazine 


and keep you in personal elbow touch with 
men and affairs, as a personal correspondent 


from Washington. 


magazine, 


Your family will like the 
Its $1.50 per year or fifteen 2c 


stamps for the entire coming service—three 


months. 


Just address 


JOE CHAPPLE, BOSTON. 








Put Woodworth Treads over good tires with good 
tubes in them, and your tire troubles are ended. 
No more punctures; no more cuts and gashes in the 
tire shoes to weaken them and cause blow-outs. 

Woodworth Treads are tire protectors made of specially 
treated chrome leather studded with steel rivets. They are held 
on the tire by strong coil springs along the sides which auto- 
matically adjust them, holding them always snug and smooth on 
the tires, entirely preventing the looseness and consequent in- 
jury to the tire which so often happens with protectors fastened 


to the 


They fit all makes of tires. 


rim. 


taking the tire off the rim. 
Send for free booklet, ‘“The Preservation of Auto Tires,” and 
a souvenir key ring free. 


Leather Tire Goods Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Anyone can put them on without 
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In connection with the happy thoughts 
of the Christmas time comes the angering 
realization that this country is bound 
hana and foot by the express companies. 

You who haven’t done the least thing 
towards getting a parcels post ought to be 
made to pay double express charges on 
all Christmas packages you send out. 

But let’s give with the same generosity 
and say Merry Christmas with the same 
good cheer as of old. 

If you want to enjoy a real Christmas 
hunt up somebody who is clear down to 
the last mess of meal and the last cruse 
of oil -give that one something real 
useful, something desperately needed. 

It may be fuel, flour, ham, medicine, 
hay, or it may be that she only needs a 
little sympathy. 

That person may live out in the country 
—she may live in town. She may be a 
he—or only a child. 

The longér I live the more I feel that 
so much of. our Christmas giving is all 
for show, or a‘sort of trade. You give 
to me, and I’ll give to you. That’s the 
prevailing idea with many. 

It is all wrong. Let’s get right -n 
this thing. Let’s give, not trade gifts. 








The attorney general of Iowa has 
been finding out some things about 
express charges in the state. 

One company made over 900 per cent 
on its investment in the state; and some 
companies went higher than that. 

And yet you can’t persuade some men 
to favor a parcels post. And the express 
companies just laugh at the chumps and 
pat. them on the back and sic ‘em onto us 
fellows who want to see these outrageous 
charges made lower. 

It is getting nigh unto breeding time 
for the spring litters, 

I don’t like to have the pigs come until 
the weather is quite settled in the spring. 

An early pig is a big risk—the way 
most of us are equipped to care for them 

The first requisite is to have the boar 
in good health and vigor. He should be 
neither fat nor poor. He should be fed 
a balanced ration, and not much corn, 

By all means he should have exercise 
and be kept up. That's the rub with 
most of cur hog raising. We don't 
keep the boar up. 

It is easy to let him run with the herd, 
but you can’t have good vigorous pigs 
just at the time you want them, if you 
have no strings on the boar, 

I tell you, we'd have better success a 





raisin’ hogs if we'd learn to feed the sows 


right—pot the last week, but all winter 
—before and after breeding. 

A sow can easily be kept in vigor by 
feeding nice second crop clover hay or 
fine alfalfa hay. Some feed this hay cut 
fine and soaked with corn meal over 
night, but they will eat the dry hay if 
put in a clean place—a feed rack. 

Of course she needs a little corn early 
in the winter, but after breeding go slow 
on corn, It has killed more pigs than 
you can count. 

Then another thing, don’t stuff the sow 
the first thing after farrowing. 

She won't starve if she has nothing but 
water for two days. Then feed lightly 
for a few days. 

It costs about the same to put a corn 
field into a silo as it does to shock and 
husk jt, or shred it. And there's no 
comparison between values as a feed. 

We farmers in the land of high-priced 
farms must get more from an acre than 
in the early days. And we mustn’t rob 
the soil to do it, either. 


* ¢ ¢ 


So many folks ackndwledge the good, 
the pure, the beautiful, then in the same 
breath let it sour on their tongues by 
casting an insinuating, pessimistic note 
into the harmony. 





——»_ 
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We Pay Twice Ordinary Prices 


Our immense saving on selling expense 
enables us to use ecgnasive foreign hides that 
Our Swissox Soles are 
from hides of wonderfully well-cared-for ani- 
mals raisedin the high altitudes of Switzerland, 
where the very toughest and best wearing hides 
in the world are found. The uppers are from 
Paris Veals, which are much tougher, softer 


others can't afford, 


The old selling method prevented it! 


under our new system. 


We are the on! 


500 Big Shoe Men 
Are Fighting Our Plan 








Wo Other Shoe Manufacturer On Earth Ever DARED Make This Amazing Offer 


Never before have shoes been sold with a written guarantee! ever dcfore has it been 
possible to make shoes anywhere near good enough to guaranice and sell at a popular 
Traveling men’s salaries, hotel bills and 
other big expenses cost the shoe manufacturers of this country over Five Million Dollars 
a year—$5,000,000 that you and the rest of the shoe buyers of this country have to pay— 
“$5,000,000 that should go into better shoe. quality instead of outlandish expenses that 
don’t bring you one penny’s worth of benefits. 
This wholesale waste has got to be stopped. And we are going to doit/ Despite the pleadings 
and threats of every other shoe manufacturer on earth. 
more big railroad fares—no more big expenses of amy kind. They have a// been done away with 
Our ‘‘Six Months’’ Shoes will be sold direct to dealers by letter. 
Two-cent stamps for selling expenses mean hundreds of thousands of dollars saved—hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that will go into better leather that others can of afford 


DESNOYERS “SIX MONTHS” SHOES 


o more traveling salesmen—no 


Guaranteed to Give Full Six Months’ Wear 


and more flexible than any domestic hides, 

We pay more than twice the price of ordinary 
soles for the oaiee we put on these shoes. ‘But 
they are more than (wice as good. 


Better in Every Way 
In addition to giving extra wearing qualities 
our secret tannage process makes our “Six 
Months” Shoes waterproof and exceptional! 14 
soft and flexible. They can’t crack and get sti 


y, shoe manufacturers in the world that are selling shoes direct to dealers without the hel 
traveling salesmen. We are the only shoe manufacturers in the world who do not have to add one-fifth more to the acfua/ value of every oak 
shoes for selling expenses, We are the only manufacturers in the world that can afford to make a shoe that is good enough to guarantee. 


like other shoes. We use sole leather box toes 

te make our shoes extra strong atthe tip. We 

lock-stitch machines to sew'the u to- 

ther, and the very highest grade silk thread. 

one but the best Irish Linen thread is used in 

ng the soles.. The high grade Army Duck 

i ing we use costs more than twice the price 

of ordinary linings. In fact we have searched the 

world for oe, best materials and assem- 
bled them new shoe. 


Light, Neat, Comfortable—Seven Different Styles 


Our “Six Months” Shoes are wonders for 
farmers and city people alike. They combine 
wearing qualities that will surprise the hardest 
shoe wearer on earth, with style and finish that 


will delight the most particular dresser, 
Your Money Back 


If either the soles or uppers wear out within 
Send for Dealer’s Name and wate Book 


Send coupon for s 
Gescribes each in detail. 
work shoe epveninces shoe, you will find as 


wit 


the ine styin, book we will send you the name of a dealer near you name of rf near me. 
“Six Months” Shoes. Send the coupon now and ater o 
ame 


joe tome oa shoe money righi away. 


DESNOYERS SHOE C0., 2212 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS 





Guaranteed . 









four months we agree to furnish a new pair of rtion they fall short. You do net have to 
shoes entirely free of charge. If eitherthe soles your shoes to f be 
or uppers wear out during the fifth month we eh the refund. You have no 
agree to refund §2.00incash. Ifeitherthesoles at stab evenness, Your own 
or uppers wear out during the sixth month we your town will any 
agree to refund $1.00in cash. In other w ‘ to our 
if these shoes should not give full six 
months’ wear we refund more than the NO ‘ 


le book that illustrates all styles and 
No matter eer on want a dress 
yle to please you. 











' tleme 
of Desnoyers “Six Months” 


Address 


2212 Pine Street, St. Louls 


Gen nm: Kindly send new style book 
oes _ and tell me 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


This Department is conducted by Ruth 
Forest, Des Moines, lowa, to whom al! com- 
munications should be . Writein 
care of SUCOMBSFUL FARMING 


SS) 818 
Don’t Stop my Paper. 
Don't stop my paper, printer, 
Don’t strike my name off yet; 
You know the times are stringent, 
And dollars hard to get; 
But I'll work a little harder 
That's what I mean to do, 
And get the dimes together, 
And send them off to you, 


T can't afford to drop it; 
I find it would not pay 

To do without your paper, 
However others may; 

I would not ask my neighbors 
To give me theirs on loan; 
They on't Just say, but mean ! 

hy don’t you have your own 
You can’t tell how I miss it, 
If it, by any fate, 
Should happen not to reach us, 
Or come a little late, 
Then all is in a hubbub, 
And things go all awry, 
We cannot do without it; 
You know the reason why. 


The young folks want the stories, 
And I am anxious too, 
At first to glance it over, 
And then to read it through, 
I cannot do without it, 
It is no use to try, 
For other people take it, 
And, printer, so must I. 


So  prcaser don't you stop it, 
nless you want my frown; 
Ive sent a year’s subscription, 

You surely have it down, 

So send the paper promptly 

And regularly on, 

And let it bring us monthly, 

It's welcome bentson. 

~ _~7Mrs, W. Johnston Moore. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Sane Christmas Buying. 

While we would not for a moment at- 
tempt to discourage the beautiful and al- 
most universal custom of buying and dis- 
tributing Christmas presents, we do con- 
sider that the man of moderate means 
should be sensible and conservative in 
this reapect. 

About Christmas-time, a craze seems 
to strike the public for buying presents, 
and people purchase with apparently no 
thought of their financial stature, rarely 
ever displaying a taste in keeping with 
this and the appropriateness of the gifts 
to be bestowed. 

This is more commen among rural 
folks than in the city, since there are so 
many articles which, while adding not 
only to pleasure, but comfort and profit 
to those on the farm, would not appeal 
to the city redident as being either beaut- 
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iful or useful. For this reason, we be- 
lieve there ought to be started. a move- 
ment among farmers, looking towards 
what might be termed a “sane”. Christ- 





Of course, the farmer who has money 
and to spare, need not limit his buyin 
to those gifts which will be of materia 
use to the person to whom presented, but 
where one has a large family and a limit- 
ed purse, it sems to us that it is the 
height of foolishness (though noble and 
self-sacrificing the deed) for a farmer 
and his family to spend their hard-earn- 
ed money for presents that never will be 
fit for anything but ornaments, when 
they could as well secure something both 
pleasing to the eye and of practical use 
to the one receiving it. 

While the list of useful and attractive 
Christmas gifts that would be suitable 
for the farm household is almost endless, 
a few for each ) as of the family are 
herewith appended. 

The farmer himself would appreciate 
such useful articles as a neat, comfort- 
able cap; a pair of artistic though warm 
mittens (if knitted by some member of 
the household, so much the better) ; some 
handy, well-finished tool; a pair of com- 
fortable slippers to wear after the day's 
hard toil; or a roomy rocking-chalr. 
None of these would necessitate any 
great outlay of cash, but would bring 
pleasure to the eyes and be of material 
benefit to him. 

Presents for the house-wife should be 
something contributing to home-making 
—something attractive, pretty, yet use- 
ful. Doilies, tidies, all kinds of kitchen 
and parlor linen, handsome, serviceable 
dish-sets, a rug, a comfortable shawl, a 
nice set of good furs—these are but a few 
of the many presents that would please 
for years fo come, and yet not cost any 
more than some gaudy article fit only to 
be stowed away to look at occasionally, 
or wear out in the course of a year or 
two. 

For the boys and girls, any of the 
above articles may be included, with 
scores of others fully as appropriate. 
Useful, instructive games will not only 
be acceptable, but will furnish a world of 
amusement for the entire household. 
Then, there are such useful and orna- 
mental presents for them as good books, 
musical instruments, various articles of 
wearing apparel that will prove both ser- 
viceable and attractive, writing sets, ap- 
propriate sized guns for the large boys, 
sewing sets for the girls. Of course, we 
must gladden the hearts of the little tots 
with dolls, toys, whatnot—and be all the 
merrier for it; but for the larger child- 
ren we may find plenty of presents which, 
while inexpensive, are far more attract- 
ive, useful and instructive than the 
worthless trinkets foolishly bought by 
many. 

Again, what’s the use of one running 
around all over christendom to secure 
presents for every friend and relative in 
existence? If you are a person of only 
moderate means (and most of us farm- 
ers are), your sane friends will not 
expect a costly present from you—just 
some keepsake in memory of the day; 
something to show your good will, and 
not to reflect the size of your purse. Our 
plan is to visit some good department 
store about Christmas time, also, to sit 
down by the fire some evening and look 
through our large catalogue of a mail- 
order house, in each instance choosing 
moderate-priced articles for Christmas 
gifts, by the half-dozen or the dozen. 
This cuts the cost down to a minimum, 
saves worrying around buying one article 
at a time, and gives one more time in 
which to make selections. 

Only one’ present of each kind need 
be given or sent to any family, so that 
the variety will be much the same as 
though no two articles of the same class 
had been purchased. It is neither fair 
to yourself nor to your family to buy 
extravagantly, without regard to the sac- 
rifice you are making and the little real 
benefit youare rendering to those you 
should provide for. Coverdell. 


¢¢ ¢ 


I do not wish to be without Successful 
bouett as'I' find so much of interest and 
0 Sempben, tarsper in it—Mre. Mollie 
Oase Oo., Mo. 
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Keep Out Coldand Wind 
BEACH JACKET 


Is as warm as an over- 
coat, cheap as a sweater, 
washes and wears like 
iron. While playing or 
working in wind or cold 
you will always be com- 
fortable with a Beach 
Jacket. 

It is made ofa specially knit 
woolen cloth of handsome 
dark blue with gray stripes, is 
reinferced with specially pre- 
pared cold-proof lining, has 
braid-bou Slee eens ear 

n prevent wear- 
.¥ wear it 
Price $3.25 ws, rescnretricoverzou 
in place of an overcoat. 

It ts farnished without sleeves at $2.00; a coat with. 
out collar, $3.26; a coat with collar, $3.60, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship prepaid 


upon reeeipt of price. Address Dept, A, for our catalog 
Dealers Wanted 


W. W. oe 
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Tuberculosis a House Disease. 

Now that winter is coming on, there 
will be a disposition on the part of a 
great many people to prepare for its ad- 
vance by making their houses airtight. 
They will do this for the purpose of mak- 
ing the house comfortable and to insure 
the health of the inmates against colds 
and diseases believed to be incident to 
winter. They will bank the house around 
with manure or dirt and put storm win- 
dows on, together with storm doors, to, 
if penne, Beep out the cold air. 

These precautions, however, are direct- 
ly opposed to sanitation and good health. 
Instead of preventing colds and diseases 
of the respiratory tract, they but con- 
tribute to them. Tuberculosis is a house 
disease. The very fact that patients are 
taken into the open air for treatment, is 
suggestive that the open air should be 
freely admitted into the dwelling. This 
is especially true with reference to the 
sleeping rooms. The open sleeping apart- 
ment should be provided. No bedroom 
but that should have an abundance of 
air admitted to it whenever occupied, 

A thorough renovation of the house 
from basement to garret should be made, 
with such disinfection as may be avail- 
able in making the home healthful. The 
ventilation of bedrooms should be con- 
stant, as it requires a vast amount of 


fresh air each hour for an adult, 3,500 
cubie feet. It requires 3,000 cubic feet 
each hour for a youth and abont 2,500 
cubie feet each hour for a little child. 

In this connection, it might be well to 
state that the proper care of the body, 
such as frequent bathing and nutritious 
diet are essential, especially with growing 
children. 

The hygienic environment of the home 
is of first consideration in the prevention 
of all kinds of diseases, especially of the 
respiratory tract. In the combat against 
tuberculosis, the most potential factor is 
the fresh air. Of course, people should 
be kept warm while sleeping, and ample 
arrangement should be made for the prop- 
er protection of the body, but it is de- 
sirable to utter this note of warning, that 
as winter approaches, the people should 
not relax thelr sleeping in the open air, 
but should rather prepare to continue 
this throughout the winter.—A. H. Kep- 
ford, State Lecturer on Tuberculosia, 

Note: You can’t pay too close heed 
to the above warning. Very few houses 
are properly ventilated, hence the terrible 
increase in tuberculosis.—Hditor. 

eo? & 
Wrapping Presents for Mailing. 

The manner in which a present is pre- 
sented or sent increases or decreases, as 





the case may be, the value of it in the 





opinion of the receiver of the gift to 
a great extent. Wspecially is this true 
of a gift sent by mail. A> costly gift 
may lose its value and appear common- 
place if wrapped “any old way,” while 
a gift of less value, if well chosen and 
neatly wrapped in tissue paper of a suit- 
able color, with a small ribbon daintily 
tied around it and a neat, well-written 
note to accompany it, will alwdys appeal 
many times higher in the opinion of the 
receiver, 

If a gift is worth sending at all it is 
worth sending in a neat manner. Of 
course, after the present is.wrapped thua, 
it should have an outer wrapping of 
heavier paper to protect it, in the mall 
if sent that way.—Gregor H. Glitzke., 

o* + 
Home Made Wood Basket, 

Take a common 
nail keg and saw 
it in ‘two length- 
wise. ‘Remove the 
ends and fasten 
the sawed ends of 
the hoops with small nails. Nail a hoop 
across the center for a handle and the 
basket is done. ‘These are easy to fill 
and easy to empty and any boy who can 
use a saw and hammer can make them. 
—Mre. O. O. Hatch, Maine. 








A Vic 


tor 


. ‘ } 
for Christmas 

Don’t let this Christmas go by 
without getting a Victor or a 


Victor- Victrola. 


It will bring more joy and enter- 
tainment than anything you can give. 


It gladdens the hearts of 


Christmas time, but all year around. 
No knowledge of music is necessary to play it. The Victor 
plays itself and everybody shares in enjoying its melody and fun. 
Don’t miss the pleasure of a Victor or a Victor-Victrola in your 


young and old alike, not only at 


Victo: [i 


$322.00) 


7 
Other style: 


$10 to $100 


ea) 
~ > | 
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home. Make Christmas a real Christmas. See to it that there’s a Victor 
in your home when Christmas day rolls around, and everybody will be the 


happier and brighter for it. 


Victor-Victrola X 
$75 
Other styles $100, $150, $200, $250 
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Go today to the nearest Victor dealer’s and hear the Victor. 


If you 


don’t know who heis, just send us the coupon in the corner of this advertisement 


and we’ll tell you his name and address. 


We'll also send you the handsome Victor catalogs showing the different 
styles of the Victor and Victor-Victrola, and giving a complete list of Victor 
Records. Then you can pick out any selections you want to hear and the dealer 


will gladly play them for you. 


And if you want to buy a Victor, he will sell it to you on easy terms that 


will never worry or embarrass you. 


Victor Double-faced Records are of the same high quality as Victor 
Single-faced Records. The only difference is in the price. Buy double-faced if 


the combination suits you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 22d and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadi 


New Victor Records are 
on sale at all dealers 
on the 28th of 
each month. 


And be sure 


to heat 


the 


To get best result 
Victor Needles on 
Records. 
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The wind and the 
window frames were 
doing a ribald song and dance together. 
Iey and insolent, gust succeeded gust ; 
skuttering across the house top, wopping 
around the corner, and loping lawlessly 
down ‘the city's streets. The profane 
ravings of the night shamed all of the 
lesser noises; and Mr. Samuel Tecump- 
seh Clews laughed at the seemingly fee- 
ble. almost apologetic twitter of a lusty 
little telephone bell in his apartments. 

Like the majority of his townsfolk Mr. 
Clews had kept within doors this even- 
ing, leaving the night to its own drunken 
devices. He had wriggled into the last 
comfortable strata of a gargantuan chair 
and. with a sufficiently amusing book, 
a first-rate coal fire, and a table light 
that beamed decorously from under an 
opaque glass shade, was passing this 
Christmas eve without especially hating 
his solitariness. 

Beycnd mocking the unwontedly abash- 
ed voice of his telephone bell, Mr. Clews 
gave the call no further attention. “If 
they want me very badly,” he tempor- 
ized lazily, “they'll keep on ringing.” 

The bell whirred again: a little more 
insistently, this time, with more of its 
customary impatience. Clews threw down 
his book and emerged protestingly from 
his chair. He laid his ear.to the re- 
ceiver and listened a moment to the gib- 
bering of the sleeted wires. Then he 
said gruffly: 

“Well?” 

_ An absurdly inadequate voice peeped 
up.a reply. “Is this Sammy?” he thought 
it questioned, He gasped indignantly. 
There was no one in the world who had 
a right to employ the hated diminutive. 
But he answered “yes” and waited. 

“I’m lost,” confided the voice naively, 
in the most matter-of-fact childish treble, 
with a note that implied absolute reli- 
ance both in Clew’s willingness and com- 
petency to relieve a lady in any small 
predicament. 

“Dear me,” he commented sympathet- 
ically: “and you can’t find yourself 
again?” 

A joyful, gurgling, irresponsible little 
“no” fluttered back over the wire, leaving 
his ear with a warming, physical sense 
of having been tickled bv the more in- 
timate contact df impish lips. “No,” 
giggled the mischievous little voice—“no, 
I can’t find myself; and I can’t find 
you.” In the last statement there was a 
little despair, a hint of reproach, and 
Olews, somehow, felt that he had been 
grossly remiss in some grave obligation. 

“And you want to find me?” he in- 
quired with an inexplicable tug of pleas- 
ure in his heart. 

“Oh, yes,” came back an earnest affir- 
mative. “But I can’t. So yeu must 
come and get me. I'll stay here.” Then 
with wicked afterthought the voice con- 
tinned, confidentially: “I’ve runned away. 
Good- . 

Clews chuckled as he heard the re- 
ceiver click into the hook. “She's ‘runned’ 
away! The little bandit! And she didn’t 
tell me:whom she is or where she is: and 
she wants me to go for her. Gracious, 
I don’t know any little girls! She evi- 
dently, thinks I’m omniscient. Well, he 
finished judicially, “that’s a first rate 
compliment: the nicest I've had.” 

He jiggled the hook of his telephone. 
“Oh central.” he inquired eagerly, “will 
you break over a rule for me and tell 
me to whom I’ve been talking? It was 
a little girl who’s ‘runned’ away, and 
who thinks I have a solution for her 
difficulties,” 


~ 








“It’ 8 Kyrl’s drug store on Forty-eighth 
“and, oh, sir, 


street,”” answered the girl; 
I overheard your conversation, and— 
won’t you please hunt her up. I asspre 


you she's a nice little girl.” 

“You know her then?” demanded Clews 
interestedly. 

“As well as I know myself,” she re- 
plied—“not her name, of course; but just 
her. You see,” she stated soberly, “I’ve 
runned away myself when I was very 
little.” 

“Really?” said Clews deligh tedly. “So 
have I—oh, often. And central,” he pur- 
sued hesitatingly, “will you give me the 
address of a girl about your size who'd 
just as soon find a five pound box of 
regular bon bons in her mail tomorrow 
morning? Please.” 

“No,” she answered, “no; but I should 
be glad if you’d let the other little rene- 
gade have it. Good-bye.” 

When Clews reached the street he 
grappled with the wind, shoulder and 
thigh, as though it were a wrestler he 
had encountered upon the snow padded 
sidewalks. He forced his way plungingly 
around the corner, through slobbering 
swirls of sleet, and found a taxicab drawn 
under the lee of an apartment building, 
the little red flag standing erect and 
sheeted in ice. He crawled thankfully 
into the sheltered tonneau, gave a brief 
order to the chauffeur, and dropped back 
upon the cushions while machinery purred 
beneath his feet and the car began its 
whining and skidding career up Fifth 
avenue. At Kyrl's drug store Clews got 
out and stomped across the sidewalk into 
the pharmacy. 

Within he found a mite of a person 
in a fluffy fur cloak, sitting on a high 
stool by the front window and kicking a 
cheerful staccato against: the front: of 
Kyrl’s onyx fountain, the short, pudgy 
legs going back and forth -like sturdy 
pendulums. The midget vouchsafed 
Clews a discreet, blue-eyed glance with- 
out discontinuing her exercise. 

“Hello, tinyness,” he said; 
the young woman who has 
away?” 

The girl smiled graciousty, and slid 
from the stool. 

“She won’t tell us where she lives,” 
said a clerk, coming up; “know her?” 

“Oh yes,” lied Clews complacently. He 
engulfed a little mittened fist in his larg- 
er hand, and whispered: “come with me, 
littlest, and we'll launch an expedition 
of discovery. My name’s Clews,” he in- 
formed the clerk. “I’ll take her home.” 

The child accompanied Clews to the 
taxicab, dimpling with friendliness. As 
the door slammed behind them she 
snuggled against his and, with a gush of 
tenderness unknown to his bachelor ex- 
istence, he threw an arm around the ab- 
surd little furry figure. Clews’ casual ex- 
perience with the other sex had not pre- 
pared him for any such artless expression 
of trustfulness. Heretofore he had as- 
sumed an austere attitude of defense in 
his dealings with the creatures, and his 
fierce distrust of womankind was suffi- 
ciently catholic to make no distinction be- 
tween the periods of coquettishness. He 
believed that all women threatened his | yee 
lonely peace of mind, whether they les 
pened to be six or sixty. Therefore, h 
almost unconscious response to the affable 
advances of the young lady by his side 
frightened him, even while: warming his 
heart with a foreign delight. The child | Send me re 
seemed willing to accept the situation | H-RIRKUS 
without comment, and Clews felt too 
strangely content to break the spell with 
conversation. 
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When they reached his apartments 
Clews gravely helped the girl remove. her 
fur cloak and hood, courteously offered 
her a chair, threw a few shovelsful of 
coal on the fire, and leaned against the 
mantel, regarding his guest with a genial 
smile. 

She returned the look brightly for a 
moment, and then an expression of child- 
ish doubt crept suddenly into her eyes. 
She gazed at his smooth-shaven face and 
stated severely, “I don’t believe you’re 
Santa Claus at all!” 

“And you thought I was,” said Clews 
with concern. “Oh, dear, what a dreadful 
mistake. Really, I’m sorry. But,” he 
rushed on with skillful mendacity, as he 
perceived a hint of wetness in the blue 


eyes—“but you see I’m a-er-sort of a 
relative you know. Mr. Claus has some 
urgent business on hand, this being 
Christmas eve, and all that; but he’s 


sort of delegated a certain few of his 
responsibilities to me. He does that, of 
course, because I’m his—um—his second 
cousin.” 

The dimples began to come back, hes- 
itatingly, at first, and then with a 
staunch determination that quickly 
chased the last trace of doubt and dis- 
consolation from the rosy face. 

“Then,” cried an eager little voice, 
“there is a Santa Claus.” 

“Is there one?” exploded Clews. “Well 
I should say there is! Who had the 
effrontery, may I ask, to tell you there 
isn’t?” 

“My papa,” stated the child simply. 

“Your papa? Oh yes, your papa. And 
who is your papa?” 


“Why Reveren’ Henry Brown. He’s 
my papa.” 

“Oh, of course; I see,” murmured 
Clews, complete understanding instantly 
dawning upon him. “Henry Brown, D. 
D. Homph!”’ The famous divine would 


not have been flattered by that exclama- 
tion had he been there to hear. Clews 
knew all about the Rev. Henry Brown. 
Only that evening in his paper he had 
read with deep disapproval one of the 
Rev. Henry Brown’s ferocious effusions. 
The article was a stern denunciation of 
the Santa Claus hoax. It was the ruth- 
less, banal argument against the prac- 
tice of prevaricating to children, even 
for the beneficent purpose of giving 
their ardent little natures an innocent, 
delightful illusion to cuddle, and it made 
Clews tired. Oh, yes, he knew all about 
this grim moralist, the Rev. Mr. Brown; 
and a feeling of profound sympathy and 
tenderness for the Rev. Mr. Brown’s six 
year old daughter took possession of him. 

“Then. Santa Claus has never been to 
see you?” he demanded indignantly. 

“No-o-no, I think not,” answered the 
girl sadly. 

“Well, I'll bet you he comes tonight,” 
Clews predicted. “Fancy his having ov- 
erlooked you all this time! My, he'll be 
ashamed when he knows. You’re to stay 
here with me tonight, and there isn’t 
any chance at all of his not coming.” 

Clews in that moment had planned a 
highly illegal proceeding. “I'll just kidnap 
you for a day, you delightful little thing,” 
he threatened half aloud. “The reverend 
dad has brought it upon himself. I don’t 
believe he’s capable of worrying about 
the child; if he is, though—so much the 
better.” 

Clews was quite excited now. He had 
been longing, that day, to take his place 
in a family Christmas gathering, even 
while realizing the hopelessness of the 
thought. Since the death of his parents, 
five years before, his own family had dis- 
integrated and, for him, the holiday sea- 
son had become the desert period of the 
vear. Several tinted notes now lying in 
his ash tray had offered him the oppor- 
tunity to spend the week at the homes of 
various acquaintances; but he had im- 
partially declined each invitation. There 
are some festivities into which even the 
leaven of long friendship does not exempt 
a guest from the fear of intruding. For 
several years he had been keeping Christ- 
mas by himself. Now he meant to bor- 
row a little girl to help him observe the 
day; and he selfishly justified himself 
by arguing that the father had forfeited 
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his right to her company during the 
blessed twenty-four hours. 
' Repudiating all responsibility, now, 


with boyish ebullience. he kicked his big 
chrir over in. front of the fire, drew the 
ehild into his arms, and sat down. She 

into his lap, laid her soft, pink 
ehgek* against’ his arm and smiled drows- 
ily into. the fire. She apparently meant 
to ‘enjoy her escapade to the utmost. 
Clews rested his feet luxuriantly upon 
the’ warm fender, ran his fingers gently 


through the brown curls, and laughed 
woftly. .The wind continued its inter- 
mittent shrieking without. 

“Did I ever tell you, dear,” he asked, 


“about the time Santa Claus was caught 
in a rain storm and a little girl gave 
him her little umbrella and her little 
mackintosh and a big—kiss? ole 
Well, once, when the old sun, who is 
simply full of curiosity, decided to look 
at the earth through a magnifying glass, 
and all the icebergs melted, up by the 
north pole ‘ 

Clew’s little silver clock on the mantle 
chimed five times, and he awakened with 
a shudder of consternation. “Heavens!” 
he muttered; “It's five o'clock! It was 
only twelve-thirty when we finished that 
last story. Nice guardian of children 
Iam!” The table lamp was still lighted, 
and the fire yet retained its glow. Clews 
looked tenderly upon the little sleeping 
ficure curled up in his lap like a kitten. 
“Bless her,” he whispered reverentially; 
“she seems comfy enough, but I surely 
ought to be shot. If I get up now I'll 
awaken her; and she should be put to 
bed. Gracious, I hadn’t thought of that 
before! Now how's that going to be 
accomplished?” He stared helplessly at 
the door of his sleeping chamber. “I wish 
—" he began, and stopped abruptly. 
There had come a knock at his outer 
door. 

“Now who the deuce—Oh, come in,” 
he called in a low voice, glancing anxious- 
ly to see whether the girl had been 
awakened. 

The door opened a couple of inches, and 
a soft contralto vo'ce asked with half 
smothered trepidation, “shall I?” 

“You'll have to, I’m afraid,” returned 
Clews, looking up in astonishment. “I 
can’t leave this chair, you see.” 

The door swung entirely open and a 
very little woman, pink cheeked and 
brown eyed, and panting from her early 
morning encounter with the blizzard out- 
side, slipped into the room. “Oh,” she 
gasped, throwing Clews a timid, palpitant 
glance while, with a small hand, she 
whisked a shower of snow crystals from 
the collar of her jacket—“‘Oh, if you 
please sir, is Miss Brown here?” Be- 
fore Clews had time to answer she saw 
the diminutive waif in his lap, and 
crossed over to him with a gurgle of de- 
light, her self-consciousness having com- 

letuly vanished in this supremely fem- 
nine moment. “Oh,” she said, holding 
out- her arms in soft appeal, “Oh, let me 
hold her!” 

Clews drew the infant closer. “Not 
on your life,” he said selfishly. Then he 
laughed in embarrassment, ard suddenly 
relented. “Of course you may,” he smiled. 
“Do you know her?” 

“I’ve already told you I did,” stated 
the young woman impat'‘ently, as she 

the feminine morsel with a frantic 
mother hug. 

Clews studied the pair critically—the 
woman and the child—but the tableau. 
fer some reason, did not move him. “I 
don’t believe,” he asserted disapprovingly. 
“that you know how to hold her.” He 
stop fearfully to watch the child who 
had opened her eyes. She gave Clews 
a drowsy smile of recognition, and then 
turned her face to the young woman, 
crooked a small arm around the latter’s 
neck and went quietly to sleep again. 

“Forgive me, please.” said Clews con- 
tritely. “And thank you.” 


“For what?’ asked the girl lichtly. 

“For not rubbing it in. 
wonld prefer you.” 

“Of course.” she assented: but there 
was an implied comradeship in her glance 
that instantly stifled Clew’s first little 
pang of resentment. 


Of course she 





“But what do you mean to do with 
her?” pursued the girl hastily. 

“Why, I don’t know,” returned Clews. 
“I suppose you're the young woman 
whom I talked to over the "phone last 
night. Well, then, you'll understand. 
This child is the daughter cof the Rev. 
Henry Brown. He deserves no consider- 
ation at all. Heard of him?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered scornfully. “I 
read a horrid Christmas article by him 
yesterday. I agree with you absolutely. 
But that doesn’t excuse your keeping 


child.” 

“Oh doesn’t it!” exclaimed Clews. 
“Well, listen: I’ve abducted her, if you 
want to call it that, and I’m going to 
keep her today and prove to her that 
there is a Santa Claus. What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” breathed the girl, coming 
closer and looking at him with frank 
admiraticn—“nothing whatever. Only I 
came here to tell you that he’s been 
telephoning for his daughter half of the 
night. He finally got connection with 
Kyrl’s drug store, and they told him 
> oe man named Clews came for the 
girl. 

“Good!” chuckled Clews. “It'll take 
him a long time to find me in this city. 
I didn’t give them my initials, you know. 
Anyhow I'm going to keep the girl and 
take the consequences.” 

“Mr. Clews,” she smiled, “I am Miss 
Agnes Dows. I approve of your action 
and, if you'll let me, I should like to— 
to sbare the consequen.es with you.”’ 

“Dear girl,” whispered Clews; “if your 
hands weren't occupied I'd ask you to 
shake. But,” he added doubtfully, “per- 
haps you don’t realize how serious the 
consequences may be.” 

“I'll risk it,” she stated briefly. 

his room. “In 


“Where shall I put her.” 

“Clews pointed to 
there,” he said. “I’ve been wondering 
how that could be done without a wom- 
an’s assistance. It was good of you to 
come.” 

“Then you go out into the street and 
see what you can pick up for her—dolls 
and things, you know,” ordered Miss 
Dows. “You should be able to get some- 
one to open shop, even if it is Christmas 
morning. In the meantime, I'll put her 
to bed.” 

Savory smells of things cooking eman- 
ated from Clew's kitchenette. It was al- 
most noon. Miss Dows, with sleeves 
turned back over her dimpled elbows, 
came to the door from time to time to 
smile at a little girl who had entrenched 
her childish faith behind a prodigious 
heap of toys. It was a heterogenous col- 
lection and, obviously, the well meant, 
although blundering selecticn of a bache- 
lor; but the child was altogether satis- 
fied. She had awakened to find veritable 
gifts from Santa Claus of whose exist- 
ence she had never before felt entirely 
certain; and her delighted astonishment 
had graduallv given away to an ecstacy 
of conviction. In her mind, now there 
was not the slightest doubt concerning 
the reality of the beloved Christmas 
genius, 

Clews had been wandering about his 
apartments all of the morning, now paus- 
ing to watch Miss Dows’ brisk operations 
in the kitchen, now stopping to discuss 
the virtues of some foolish doll with Miss 
Brewn. He was bewildered by the soft 
mutations that a night had brought into 
his unsentimental existence; yet he con- 
fessed the charm of the situation, and 
even longed for its permanency. Miss 
Dows had disregarded convention with 
the quiet unconsciousness of a sublime 
intelligence, taking demure charge of 
Clew’s household. and completing therein, 
with delicate intention, the ephemeral at- 
~~ a” of pure domesticity. 

had pecans myself,” she cried 
merrily, poking a brown head into the 
library, “T shad promised myself a lonely 
Christmas.” 

“You—you have no family, then?’ he 
asked gently. 

“Not ben ” she said. “I came here to 
uel m~ fortune—painting. And—well, 

I didn’t. When the money was gone I 

Continued on page 66 
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| THIESSEN ON TRAPS | 


It might be well to add a few words 
about traps. Although, perhaps, very 
little information will be given to the 

rienced trapper, it is hoped that the 
help will be of some value to the 
novice. 


A trapper should observe the natural 
conditions of the country in which he 
is going to trap. If the land is new, 
having no roads, etc., and is of a hilly 
nature, usually large traps are used. 
This makes it impossible to carry a great 
number; while, even if the smaller traps 
are used, the nature of the country to 
be traveled will discourage the carrying 
of many. Then again, some means of 
carrying the traps other than “packing 
them” may be used. Some times a boat, 
a horse or other conveyance may facili- 
tate the work both in setting the traps 
and attending to them. 


Usually, the muskrat trapper will use 
the greatest number of traps—the musk- 





rat being quite numerous where it is 
fcund at all. Hence, a number of traps 
may be readily set without distributing 


them over any great area 

Some rat trappers, where muskrats are 
found in great numbers, have a small 
number of traps to which they attend 
during the early morning. Usually these 
trappers are those whose traps are placed 
in shallow lakes, bayous, ete. 

These trappers use a boat, a search- 
light lantern and a pole for this work. 
The pole is very light and at cne end is 
a.small hook. In case a muskrat is alive 
in the trap, it dives at the approach of 
the trapper. In ‘this way the trap is lo- 
cated and by entangling the chain of it 
he forces the muskrat under water until 
it is drowned. Then, by the aid of the 
searchlight, the trap is reset in its proper 
place. In this manner a few traps may 
be made to do the work of many and 
fewer rats are lost. 

When fur bearers are scarce some- 
times a few traps can be used to a better 
advantage than a greater number. The 
traps should not be scattered but should 
be kept as close together as possible. I 
do not mean by this that a dozen or two 
traps should be set to catch one animal, 
but that the traps should not be scattered 
over a territory that cannot be traveled 
in one day. What that distance is, com- 
men sense will determine. 





There are a few exceptions to the rule 
that traps should be attended to every 


day. In trapping for some of the larger 
fur bearing animals it is not always 
necessary. 


As a parting word, I would say that 
the beginner should start out with but a 
few traps; perhaps, only a half dozen 
and increase the number or not as ex- 
perience warrants. It is well to remem- 
ber that nearly all the professional trap- 
pers started in a mcdest way. 

I said nothing about the proper size 
or kind of traps to use for catching the 
different fur bearing animals. I avoided 
this topic because of the difference of 
opinions among the professional trappers 
unon this subject. I would say, however, 
that the beginner cculd do no better than 
to use, as to size, such traps as are 
recommended by the manufacturers for 
the animals he intends to catch. (The 
experience of an old, professional trap- 
per would be an invaluable aid to the 
novice). If the beginner prefers ancther 
size after trying the one recommended, 
he can easily change from one to the 
other. 

The style of trap must be chosen by 
the individual who intends to use it. It 
is sufficient to say that the Newhouse 
may be used to catch any fur bearing 
animal. The Jump Trap, Stop Thief and 
Tree Trap are popular and are used by 
the best trappers everywhere in America. 
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To Light a Fire Quickly. 

While we do not approve of the 
dangercus and all too common practice 
of lighting fires with kerosene, in any 
manner, those who are in the habit of 
doing so, may make the operation much 
safer by pouring a half-pint of the kero- 
sene into a quart can, just before retir- 
ing for the night, and standing three or 
four corn-cobs on end in it.. The next 
morning they will have absorbed much 
of the oil, and mav be placed in the 
stove, underneath other fuel. 

Close the stove and touch a lighted 
match to the saturated ccbs, and a good 
blaze will be started up at once, without 
the danger attending the usual way— 
that of pouring oil all over the wood, or 
lighting the small wood, then pouring 
the kerosene on the blaze; either of 
which is extremely dangerous.—M. Cover- 
dell, Worth Co., Mo. 





A Plea For A Holiday, 

The clerk in the store and the’ man 
who employs him each realize that a 
vacation is a necessity. A week of 
change means fifty-one weeks of better 
work. A week of rest means that the 
entire year will be benefitted. A vacation 
is not a luxury, it is a necessity, ~ 

The farmer and the farmer's wife are 
just as much in need: of a vacation as 
the clergyman, the only difference is that 
the one realizes the fact and the other 
fails to do so until it is too late. 

The percentage of farmers’ wives in 
our insane asylums is appalling, the per- 
centage of broken down women in the 
farmhouses of our country is something 
to wonder over. Perhaps there are other 
reasons fcr existing conditions but one 
of the remedies is an annual vacation. 
Don't talk about crop rotation if you 
stay in one spot the year round for a 
quarter cf a century. Don't improve 
your stock by adding what you call new 
blood for the purchase is foolish if it is 
fool sh for you to get away and put new 
bicod into your own veins, new inspira- 
tion into your biuin by seeing strange 
faces, by learning what the great outside 
world is do'ng. 

When the crops are harvested then 
should come the farmer’s vacation sea- 
son. If you don't want to visit relatives 
or friends in towns where fairs are held 
go to a good hotel and be sure that the 
money spent for board will be the best 
investment ycu ‘ever made. Attend the 
county fair and then some othef county 
fair and later your state fair. See all 
you can, get all the ideas you can and 
at the same time enjoy the vacation to 
which you are entitled. Resting in the 
house during the coldest days of winter 
are all right but they don’t make a vaca- 
tion. S'‘tting on the porch suinmer even- 
ings is all right but it doesn’t take the 
place of a vacation. Certain brain cells 
are in use th year round, rest them by 
giving the others something to do for at 
least one week.—Lalia Mitchell. 
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I thought I would send for Successful 
Farming three years mcre but it is good 
enough to risk it for ten. I only hope 
you will keep up its standard. I don't 
ask you to raise it for it now beats any 
at twice the price.—Z. L. Slater, Tolland 
0o., Conn, 
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The Muskrat or Musquash, 

The muskrat is found only in North 
America, yet in Europe there are several 
species of animals which resemble it 
closely. 

In America, nearly ten thousand peo- 
ple trap the musquash every year. More 
people trap this little animal than any 
other. It is claimed that the greatest 
number of skins are taken in Minnesota 
and the Red River district. Most of the 
pelts are exported. 

The skins are very uniform in color; 
usually a dark brown. However, those 
of Alaska and the Mackenzie district are 
very light in color. The black pelts, or 





The Muskrat 


those which are nearly so, come from the 
southern sections, although occasionally, 
a few are found in other localities. 
The muskrat is very prolific. In some 
latitudes it has three litters of young in 
a summer and from three to five young 
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3mall Stream Partially Dammed.—A good place to 
trap such as Muskrat, Beaver, etc. The stream 
should be shallow and for Beaver should be made 
some time before setting trap, so the anima) will 
get used to the obstruction in the stream. 
in each litter. The animals are noctur- 
nal in their habits but are often seen 
during the day. Musquash, it is claimed, 
thrive best in sluggish streams, lakes 
and marshes. In appearance it is very 
much like the beaver and its habits are 
very similar. 
The muskrat that inhabits the ponds, 
marshes and shallow lakes builds its 


Trapping and Hunting 


By GEO. J. THIESSEN, Trapper, Author and Writer 




















BR—The most common style of stretcher used. It is a single board stretcier and may be employed for the 
pelt of any animal cased. S—A three board stretcher. Many trappers prefer this style. T—A patent 
steel stretcher. Made for the smaller fur bearing animals. Employed by fur houses to a large extent 
im stretching green hides which they receive. The Muskrat and Mink stretcher of this style is used 
quite extensively by many trappers. U—A pole stretcher. Made out of a piece of green wood usually, 
which bends easily. Used by a certain class of trappers, but owing to the fact that the tension is 
uneven. ete., the stretcher does not leave the pelts in a good shape, consequently are not used by that 

the..best they can make them. V—A hoop stretcher. used 

ecpitiing to the illustration. This method of stretch- 

‘Ig even | 


class of trappers who wish their furs to.’ 
for raccoon, etc. The pelt is sewed to the 
ing is not popuJar. W—The square stretcher 
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house of grass, weeds, etc., and plasters|twist and the tendon snaps—the pressure: 
it together with mud. The house is/of the trap has dendened the oein-+-aae 


built in the shape of a dome and is, usu- 


ally, several feet above the water. TheMenving a paw in the. trap. By using 
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musquash that lives along the streams, 
usually has its home in the banks of 
them. The entrance to this den is almost 
always beneath the water but as the 
burrows range upwards, the dens are 
never filled with water except in times 
of freshets. 

A muskrat is verv easily caught by a 











submerged trap. Even the amateur has 
very little trouble in getting it into his 
trap, but he has a difficult time in keep- 
ing it there. In other words, the novice 
loses many pelts. This may be avoided 
by the use of a sliding pole or wire 
guide. 

A sliding pole or wire guide is a sim- 
ple arrangement used to drown the rat 
when once it is caught. By having these 








P—A picture showing an artificial mound construct- 
ed for catching muskrats. Q—A drawing showing 
how a mound should be made for muskrats, The 
center should be hollowed out so that the water 
will cover the trap when setin the excavation 

guides the rat into deen water where the 

weight of the trap soon forces it under. 

Very few, if any, escape the trapper after 

they have been fairly caught. 

Personally, I prefer the No. o Jump 

Trap for catching muskrats, especially 

if the water is shallow—too shallow to 

drown the rat after it has been caught. 

When a rat is first caught it, if possible, 

makes a dive for deep water. If the 

chain of the trap does not permit this, 
the rat in its rage and pain will some- 
times turn and pierce its captured leg 
with its sharn teeth. Some believe that 
a rat will gnaw out of a trap—this, I 
believe, is erroneous. The trap, if it is 
larger than a No. o, will usually break 
the bone of the leg, and, in the animal’s 
frantic efforts to escane. the jaws of the 
trap will invariably cut through the 
muscles which holds it. Then a slight 
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ess of a favorite than the hoop. 


the animal hobbles away on three legs, 









Experienced trappers and fur collectors 

never in doubt as to where to shi furs. 

They all know that St. Leute, bel the Great- 

est Fur Market in the world, is the place the 
returns come from. 

F. C. Taylor & Co., who own and control 

the Great Fur Exchange Building, have 

ge. more money invested in building and 

| than all other St. Louis 

fur houses combined, They have 

¥, better facilities, enjoy a greater de- 

mand and handle more furs than any 

Me other concern in America. 

pe 6F.O. Taylor & Co. are therefore in 

ition to send you quieker and 
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small or weaktraps, i. e., traps with 
weak springs, this may be partially, at 
least, remedied and the trapper usually 
gets his pelts by their use. 

If a sliding pole or guide wire cannot 
be used conveniently, be sure to stake 
the chain in deep water. Instead of fas- 
tening the chain of the trap directly to a 
stake, I would suggest that you use a 
wire about 30 inches long. It should be 


flexible. This will give, I mean the 
length, the advantage a longer chain 
would. It is’ in my opinion, supported 


by many professional trappers in Amer- 
ica, that the chains on these traps used 
for catching the small fur-bearers are 
none too long if they are not too short. 

Undoubtedly, the most popular meth- 
od of catching muskrats is by setting 
traps at the fvot of slides or at the 
mouths of their dens. Little, if any, 
care is necessary except that the traps 
be covered by water. If the traps are 
set in from two to three inches of water 
the rat is usually caught by its hind legs 
instead of its weaker front one. 

Many rats are taken each year by 
spears. These are speared through the 
thin walls of their houses or through the 
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ice. It requires great practice to do this, 
yet, when one has mastered the art, it is 
a source of constant income. If the rats 
are plentiful, it is far more remunerative 
than setting traps for these animals. 

Muskrats can be readily taken by us- 
ing a parsnip, carrot, apple, corn, etc., 
suspended above the trap. The bait 
should have the appearance of floating 
upon the water. 

An unusual method—one used in 
eatching the musquash in ponds, lakes, 
ete.—is the barrel set. This set is suc- 
cessful in vicinities where the rats are 
very numerous, but, on account of the 
labor of constructing one and finding a 
suitable place for it, I would not advise 
anyone to build a barrel set unless he is 
reasonably sure to be repaid by the re- 
sults. The set is made as follows: A 
barrel is sunk into the ground and par- 
tially filled with water. In the barrel 
some small blocks are placed upon the 
water. Bait—a varietv including pars- 
nips, because of their scent—is placed on 
these biocks. Trails are made of corn 








The Special Smokeless Steel barrel, rifled deep on the 
system, creates perfect combustion, develops 
highest velocity and hurls the bullet with utmost 
accuracy and mightiest killing impact. 
The mechanism is direct-aeting, mple and 1 usted. 
It pthc rg The protecting & thet ook neal vel oo sd bese and 
cartridge rain, sleet, snow and all foreign matter from getting into 
the action. side ejection throws shells away from line of sight and 
allows instant repeat shots always. 


moe ect proportion throughout, in many high power calibres, it is 
powerful, accurate gun 











or vegetables leading in almost every di- 
rection from the set. The bait is used 
sparingly—just enough to lead the musk- 
rats on and on until the set is reached. 
When this is done, the rat, seeing the 
tempting bait, will jump inte the barrel 
and will be unable to get out. 

I have heard experienced trappers tell 
about killing rats by striking the ice a 
blow with their hatchets. After an in- 
vestigation I became reasonably sure 
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that this might be done, but whether it 
would be any reasonable source of gain 
seems to me, problematical. The theory 
is that the feeding ground of the mus- 
quash is usually some distance from 
their abode. When a rat starts for the 
ground, it takes a large quanity of air 
into its lungs and remains under water 
as long as it can. Then it rises to the 
ice and exhales the air in its lungs which 
remains in bubbles for a time under the 
lower surface of the ice. If the hunter 
sees the bubbles as they rise and strikes 
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the ice'a blow with his hatchet, the 
muskrat, being very easily frightened, 
dives without its breath and is drowned. 

It has been claimed that beavers may 
be taken in the same manner. 
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A Tramp’s Wisdom. 

Three things if worked right, will al- 
ways get a tramp a night’s shelter and | 
something to eat. You must satisfy the 
man of the house that your leaning is | 
towards his church, no matter’ what the , 
faith. You must convince thé hired man | 
that he can husk more corn than any 
one.“else in the country, and you must 
say. that you heard of the wife’s cooking 
and rag carpet making while still twenty 
miles away. 
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_ 
Honest Advertisers 

We often wonder if the readers of Successful Farming ever stop to think 
what it means for this publication to guarantee its readers against loss 
through the dishonesty of its advertisers. Do you know that we refuse 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising offered to us by people who 
want to run advertising that we cannot endorse. 

Sometimes it is pretty hard to decide, but if there is any doubt in our 
minds we give our subscribers the benefit of the doubt and leave it it out. 

We do not claim any particular credit for refusing dishonest adver- 
tising. We cannot afford to take any other course for it might cost us a 
good many thousands of dollars to make good the loss through one dis- 
honest advertiser. 

But that simply emphasizes the fact that when an advertiser gets Suc- * 
cessful Farming tocarry copy, he is worthy of the confidence of our readers. 

Do not hesitate to buy of any advertiser in Successful Farming. Our 
guarantee is back.of him. 











Keep a gentle horse for your wife to 
drive. 
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A Phonetic Santa. 
Continued from page 62 
had fo go into the telephone office. Christ- 
mas hasn’t meant much to me for the 
last two years.” 

“It hasn't ever meant so much to me 
as it does today,” he asserted softly, and 
then checked himself in fear that his 
next utterance might violate the bonhomie 
which permitted their companionshin. His 
eyes met those of the girl and his 
thoughts, for an instant, undisguised, 
electrically mingled with hers, and both 
turned away tremblingly. 

And then came a_ loud, 
knock at the door. 

Clews scowled irritably; but he hur- 
ried across the room. He threw open 
the door, and a lean, smooth faced man 
with a clerical collar stepped partially 
over the threshold. 

“Have I the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Clews?” the intruder boomed in a rau- 
cous voice. 

“Yes, sir,” said Clews; 
in?” 

“TIT came to see if my daughter was 
here,” stated the man. “I’m Doctor 
Brown, the clergyman. Ah, there you 
are!” he shouted unemotionally, as hé 
glanced into the tcy littered library. 

The child had gotten tpon her feet 
and was walking decorously towards her 
father. She showed neither fear nor re- 
morse. “Good mornin’” she said with- 
out enthusiasm. 

“Aha, se I've found you,” declared the 
Rev. Mr. Brown in a tone he might have 
addressed a. mislaid- book or overshoe, 
“So you've beew here all night with Mr, 
Clews. '. I’ve been hunting you fort several 
hours, "Clews,”: continued the divine. “TI 
leoked. up all, the Clews in the directory. 
I followed a lot of clews before I finally 
found the right clue. Ha ha.” 

“And,-my dear sir, where do all these 
toys come from,” he demanded, as Clews 
refrained from “peaking. 

The latter looked scberly at’ the man 
before him. He was a large, gross, un- 
compromising man. and Clews could see 
nothing \in him to like, So he said 


determined 


“will you come 
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The Child Sat Between Miss Dows and Clews 


defiantly, “they were presented to Miss 
Brown by Santa Claus.” 

The Rey. Mr. Brown contracted his 
eyebrows. “My dear sir, you'd no right 
—" he began ominously. But Miss 
Dows, who had come into the room and 
taken a place at Clews‘ side, impolitely 
interrupted : 

“Will you present me to your friend?” 
she asked. 

Clews glanced from the minister to 
the girl, and smiled mischievously. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “This is the 
Rev. Mr. Brown, my dear. Doctor 
Brown, my wife.” 

“Ah,” said the preacher in magnifi- 
cent acknowledgment, “I see that my 
daughter has fallen into superior hands. 
Thank vou, Mrs. Clews.” 

Clews saw the girl's b'ushes, and he 
leaned toward her as the minister turned 
momentarily to question his daughter. 
“Play up to my lead,” he pleaded. “TI 
had to tell him what I did. That phili- 
stine would never understand your being 
here. And you must ask him to din- 
ner.” 

Miss Dows fought down her confusion, 
stepped timidly, before the divine, and 
said entreatingly: “We have asked your 
daughter to take dinner with us. Will 
you permit us to extend the invitation to 
yourself?” 

“Why really, my dear—” 











_asks’.no reciprocity: in service, in obed- 





Miss Dows interposed 
taking the 
preacher’s hat from his fingers, “it’s 




















“Thank you,” sé 
with a ravishing smile, j 
good of you to stay.” With a swift im- 
pulse she turned and hugged the child. 
“Your father’s going to be with us, 
dearie,” she whispered with a kiss. She 
stood up, her brown eyes brimming with 
excitement. 

“Dinner,” she said, audaciously meeting 
Clews’ eyes—“dinner will be ready in’ 
a few moments—honey !” 

The dinner was a success. In the holi- 
day absence of Clews’ man, no effort was 
made to serve the courses in the sequence 
of prandial formality. The soup, | the 
salad, the entree and the roast, at the 
minister's suggestion, had been brought 
simultaneously to the round table. “I 
learned that from Napoleon,” he ex- 
plained: “Bring all your heavy artillery 
into range before you begin action.” 

Clews studied him curiously. “I don’t 
believe, “he cogitated, “that you're such 
a mucker after all.” 

The child sat between Miss Dows and 
Clews, and shared impartially between 
them her artless affections. She even 
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made childish overtures, to her father 
whose place was opposite. She had 
brought the largest of her new dolls to 
the table—an over painted, excessively 
dressed object with a chaste smirk and a 
fluffy rope’s end of hair. 

“I never observed before,” remarked 
the minister, “fhe spirit of maternal cred- 
ulity with which a child accepts a doll. 
I believe—I verily believe she has given 
that .mannikin a soul.” 

“T/nquestionably,”: agreed Clews sol- 
emniy. “They have extra souls to .give, 
you know. Their little: mother “{magin- 
ations are prolific of such sublime con- 
ceptions.” 

“As you say,” said Miss Dows slyly, 
looking at the' preacher, “it’s the credulity 
of the children that makes them akin to 
the angels. ‘They believe in dolls, they 
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believe in Santa Claus, they believe in the 











inherent goodness of al’ things. To 
them* Santa Claus is an incarnation of 
disinterested love.. His is a bounty tliat 













ience, or in caresses. To have faith in 
Kris Kringle is to have: faith in a love 
that requires ‘nothing in return. Later 
the concrete ‘symbol of - this ~benificence 
dies, but the abstract spirit remains in 
their hearts—becomes a part of them- 
selves.” 

The preacher had been watching Miss 
Dows with a reminiscent gentleness in 
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his eyes. “I was young once, too, Mrs. 
Clews,” he said irrevelantly when she had 
finished. “You are strangely like my 
first wife. We—we used to have little 
cozy dinners like this, but there was no— 
child.” 

Miss Dows, questioned him compassion- 
ately. 

“No, ” he replied, “she’s the daughter 
of my second wife. I’m afraid I was 
then too old to understand children. 
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She has no mother now. There's just 
the two of us.” “I think I’ve learned 
something from you, my dear—and from 
your husband. Come Helen, we must 
be going now.” He left the table, took 
his daughter’s cloak from the chair, and 
helped her wriggle her small arms into 
the sleeves. 














Clews and Miss Dows had risen, and 
were doubtfully watching the father and 
daughter. 

“How did you happen to find the 
child?” the preacher asked suddenly. 








vr, 





Clews chuckled. “She thought I was 
Santa Claus,” he answered. 
“How was that,” inquired the minister 
ry a break in his voice. 
It was‘in the directory,” interrupted 
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the child serenely. She reached up for 
Clews’ telephone book and drew it from 
the table to the floor. She ran through 
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over to look, and saw that the finger in- 
dicated Clew’s name: 
Sam T. Clews. 
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“Here’s Samte Claus’ number, ” exulted 
the child; “I found it myself.” 
“Why God bless us!” exclaimed the 
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preacher; “so it is. And I never knew 
before that there was one.” 
A half hour later Clews and Miss Dows 
stood alone at the door of his apartments. 
A taxicab awaited outside. 
“Perhaps it was necessary,” 
saying, “but just the same, 
give you. 
dear old man. 


she was 
I can’t for- 
I didn’t want to deceive that 
You had no right to make 
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subject is brought in and introduced by 
the doorkeeper. The queen bows her 
head when extending her hand, and the 
subject receives the water in the upturned 
face. Of course those familiar with the 
game go through with it to keep the 
novices coming in. 

NSciasors is rather a catch game, but I 
have seen old players sit in the circle for 
an hour and then fail to catch the point. 
The players are seated in a semi-circle. 
A pair of scissors is started at the 
head, with “I received them crossed, un- 
crossed I pass them on.” The next 
player takes the scissors and remarks, 
“Uncrossed I received them: crossed I 
pass them on,” and crosses his feet. If 
the scisscrs are passed crossed, the feet 
must be crossed: if uncrossed the feet 
must be uncrossed and then crossed when 
they are passed on crossed. The new 
players will look and wonder what they 
mean, but will fail to notice the feet of 
the players. 

The mind reader is a simple little play 
of mysterious import to the inexperienced. 
The mind reader must have a confeder- 
ate. The players are all seated; the mind 
reader is securely blindfolded and seated 
with his back to the audience. The con- 
federate holds a broom or stick in his 
hand. and tells the players that the mind 
reader can tell whose feet she touches 
with the broom and for all to be still a 
moment. If one fails to speak she asks 
a question, and it is the last one whose 
name she speaks that she touches, and 
that is the mind reader's cue. If they 
claim there is a plot of the kind between 
them, the confederate changes his plan for 
one that a slight inflection on certain 
words means that the first letters are 
the parties initials—Mrs. D. B. Phillips, 
Washington Co., Tenn. 


? ¢ 
Hidden Titles and Authors. 


Every one of the following sentences 
contains a title of a modern novel and the 


name of its author: 
Reuben hurled a rock against the 


° 


1. 
wall a certain objectionable neighbor had 
built. 

2. With the fates strong against you, 
you cannot succeed, however hard you 
may try 

3. “You must do no vandalism,” said 


the general to his pom wal — and 
ll must be at their posts 

ay ‘Not yet is our land reduced to 

bondage, nor will it ever be so long as it 

has patriotic soldiers to wear its uniform. 

Answer—1. Ben Hur; Wallace 2. 

Tess: Hardy. 3. Donovan; Lyall. 4. 


your Postmaster, 


send direct to 


the Des Moines Capital 


Works, see det at 


The Des Moines Capital 


Can be Secured from Now until 
January 1, 1912, for 
$2.00 


The Daily Capital is pub- 
lished six days a week;--it has 
better market reports than 
any other Iowa Daily;-it is 
the originator of the good 
roads movement in lowa;-it 
is now and always has been a 
constructive newspaper. 

This offer gives former 
Iowans an excellent oppor- 
tunity to keep in touch with 
their old home state. 


Write for sample copies. 
We will send you the Capital 
free for a few days upon re- 


ceipt of a postal card request 
from you. 



















Subscribe with 


Publisher or 
Newsdealer or 


Des Moines, Iowa 





We Will aecept 
your check 







312 
Copies for 


$2.00 


If you accept this offer by January 10th 
we will pay for yoursubscription toSuc- 
cessful Farming for one year after the 
expiration of your subscription to that 
paper. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


[ 2; — I8C dhnstiekaiall 2 
POVERTY WITHOUT PURPOSE | 


called, died in a hovel in abject poverty—so it seemed, 

The doctors said her death was due to exposure and neglect. 

There they had lived in a little shanty, she and her old life partner, 
these many years, objects of pity, subjects of refused charity. 

Grandma Atkinson was unapproachable by the kind-hearted neigh- 
bors. She refused the aid of the well intended -humane and charity 
officers who tried to force her to leave the hovel and be cared for de- 
cently. 

All through the severe winter this old couple lived in the hovel with 
scant fuel and scarce provisions, with little furniture. 

They lay upon a bed of boxes and chairs and covered themselves with 


Als 














— sc 





sugar sacks. ’ 
But Grandma Atkinson was called home, and then it became known 


through searching the place that 

She had nearly a thousand dollars on deposit in the banks, and had 
fine clothes stored in boxes in a good house she was paying rent on and 
using only as a store room for her belongings. 

The old man knew not of this hoard. The neighbors suspicioned but 


could get no clue. 
Now this small fortune awaits word from the old country to see what 


heir gets it. 
With enough in the bank to enable the old couple to live in comfort 
and with a good house being rented these old folks 
Lived like misers in pitiful poverty and distressing need because 
This woman worshipped the god of gold and took a pleasure in hoard- 


ing it that compensated her for all her terrible suffering. 
This is not an unusual case,only in that 


she was not alone, as most misers are. Her 
innocent husband had to suffer with her in 
his old age. 

There are many living similar lives today 
and they are in every locality. 

But they do not all hoard money. 

Some are misers with their affections, hid- 
ing away the kindly sentiments that would 
make the life partner happy. Oh, the suf- 
9) fering souls in the world who are starving 

e because the mate has carefully hoarded every 


a —'. 
|| act of affection. ' 
= There are those who live in poverty be- 


wie cause they have set. their hearts on owning 
7, & | | 
(-athi 


another eighty or another section. They are 
the comforts of life. 


poor because of greed. 
The promise is always that when ‘‘the 
ship comes in’ they will loosen up and have 
But a life of miserly saving for the earthly possessions has killed the 
power of growth and expansion of the finer nature. When that time 
comes in which they can enjoy the best things they no longer know how 
to appreciate them and 
They live their declining years with a bad taste in their mouths be- 
cause life has been a bitter disappointment. 
This piling up money or property for relatives to quarrel over is a 
curse to humanity. Better by far to live in comfort and happiness 


and leave the relatives nothing 
Than to starve a soul that a future generation may squander and 


scatter. 











It is told in story that once a Ger- 
man Nobleman made a great Aeolian 
harp by stringing wires from tower 





HARP OF THE SOUL 


to tower of. his castle. 
But he listened in vain through the summer for the faintest sound of 


music. 

But as the cold blasts of winter came the wires tightened and emitted 
sweet harmony. 

So it is with the harp of the soul. In the balmy days of prosperity and 
when all is well, the soul sings not. 

But let adverse winds blow, let the cold world sting the heart and it 
gives out its mellowest harmony of affection and thoughtfulness. 

Blessed be adversity, when the heart of man is struck by the invisible 
hand of the great musician. 

May the chords not snap. 























The National Corn Exposition this year at Columbus, O., 


Jan. 30th to Feb. r1th. Geo. H. Stevenson, Sec’y. This 


is an opportunity for the corn men east of the big river to 
see the show. 





It was only recently that 
Grandma Atkinson, as she was 


ount Birds 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 

all kinds of Birds, Animals, Game 
Also to tan skins and make 

Decorate your home with your beau- 

tiful trophies, or command big income sel!- 
ing specimensand meno others. Eas- 
fly, quickly learned in spare e by men and 
. Success ey Write today for 

ow to Mount Birds and 


ERIBEitica stio Biwved bag Omaha, Hoke 


Madam, send 




















It’s crammed so full of human interest and every 
day common sense it will read like a story book. 
But as soon as you get beyond paragraph one you'll 
see it's grim truth, every word of it. You can’t 
enjoy bending over a scrub rd, Yet clothes have 
to be washed once in so often, whether you feel like 
itor not. This book tells how you can cheerily do 
the wash even if you don’t feel good—how you can 
cut your Monday troubles square in two. It 
a bes in all its wonderful detail, the 


Quicker Yet Washing Machine 


Boiled into a dozen words this washing machine 
Starts easiest, runs easiest, is simplest 
operation; most efficient in results. 


We can't begin to tell you in this small ad the 
magical results you can get with this washer, 
The effect on you is magical, too. It enables you 
to practice the same economy of strength and 
time in the laundry that modern farm imple- 
ments enable the farmer to practice in the field. 
The“Quicker Yet” is not like any other washer 








ments you ever saw or 
beard of. Sit right down 
and send for it. It's free; 
no strings tied to it either. 
We want you to have one, 


















whether yougeta“@Quick- 
er Yet” or not. “s 


Globe Mfg. Co. 


455 Rawson St. 
PERRY IOWA 















FINE FUR COAT, FREE! 


This coat is very handsome and stylish. It is 
made double-breasted and is trimmed with 
heavy Mohair Braid down the front. We use an 
extra weight and quality Italian lining which is 
fancy quilted with silk giving it a rich and 
elegant appearance in addition to being very 
warm and comfortable. The front is finished 
with ornamental fasteners which greatly add to 
the appearance of the garment. On the inside, 
the arm-pits are re-enforced with leather shields 
which keep the lining from wearing. The bot- 
tom of the sleeves are protected with patent 
wristlets which keep the cold from reaching the 

This is an especially good feature. The 
collar is extra high and is fine to protect the 
head, neck and throat. 


Write For Full Particulars, Free 
NATIONAL TANNING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 




















AGENTS -$45 A WEEK 


MENDETS 
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Fine Pocket Knife FREE 


nts. Send 







name. 
lodge emblem, favorite p ‘a> Send for 
3 
SALESMEN ™*° ly tempore 


eunorTe POCKET KNIVES 
your own boss. Write at once Fond monet, 


meking proposition and exclusive te 
GANTON CUTLERY CO., Dept.A26 CANTON, OH! 











[THE BEST LIGHT) 


Abseolu safe, Makes and burns its own 
Brilliant 500 candle power light. 
Sasts Ro shadow. Costs 2 cents per 
week. No smoke, grease, nor odor, Over 
200 styles. Every lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


291 €. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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Che Housewife at Butchéring Time. 

I found out an easier way in trying 
out lard last time. In addition to the 
kettles full of fat on top of the stove 
I filled the large turkey pan and put 
it iu the oven. Of cours: the oven door 
had to be open most of the time and I 
had to finish it on top of the stove but 
it facilitated matters somewhat. Then 
in straining: I always strain by means 
of a colander placed over a_ strainer 
cloth. The colander catches the scraps 
but still the cloth often slipped into 
the lard thus making a muss and waste 
—one needed three hands to hold it. 
This time the strainer cloth was tied 
securely around the rim of the jar, and 
the colander placed as usual. 

A new way for cocking kidneys was 
much relished. After soaking for twen- 
ty-four hours then cutting up and wash- 
ing carefully to draw out the blood, they 
were cooked in the usual way—a stew, 
only there was added several roots and 
stalks of celery, the last saved from the 
garden, and stewed with it. 

Do not tell your family that you in- 
tend making head cheese but surprise 
them with a generous dish of “souse” 
for Sunday night tea. 

This time the butchering was done 
by a green hand with the result that 
the hog’s head was left clotted and 
bloody. My husband buried it for an 
hour in the clean snow. The blood was 
all drawn out leaving it clean and dain- 
ty. 

On butchering morning make a large 
supply of cold slaw but do not serve 
it too lavishly or the family may grow 
suspicious. People are inclined to over- 
eat meat at butchering time and this 
slaw seems to counteract the effect to 
some extent. 

Cook your spare ribs with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of sage but |et your back- 
bone be baked with sweet potatoes. The 
heart is best baked with onion dress- 
ing and before the meat is salted or 
smoked be sure and treat your family 
to a fresh pork pot pie.—Inez DeJarnatt 
Cooper. 

eo 2 + 


Home Made Christmas Candies. 

Nut Candy.—2 cups ot white sugar, % 
cup of butter, % cup of water, 1 cup of 
nuts—any kind. Boil until it threads. 
Put in nuts and pour on buttered plate; 
mark in squares. 

Chocolate Fudge—2 cups of sugar, 
light brown, % cup of butter, % cup 
water, or milk, % cup grated chocolate 
or cocoa; boil until it will make a soft 
ball in cold water, then take from the 
stove and stir until cool. Maple fudge 
is very nice, using maple syrup instead 
of sugar, without the chocolate. 

Peanut Bars.—Boil 2 cups of sugar 
and \% cup of water until it cracks when 
dropned in cold water, pour the syrup 
over a cup of peanuts on greased plate. 

Cream Candy.—2 cups of white sugar 
granulated, 4% cup of water, boil with- 
out stirring until it forms a soft ball in 
water, then remove and let stand until 
eool enough to put your finger in; then 
stir until white and creamy and knead 
on a plate. We color it by using dif- 
ferent colors of fruit coloring, putting a 
nut or raisin on top of each ball, mixing 
cocoanut with some 
with dates. 


it doesn’t cost much, and packed in fancy 
boxes, it is a present that will please 
any one. It isn’t hard at all to make. 
Try once and see what fun it is—Mrs. J. 
Morehead, Kosciusko Co., Ind. 


> & 


Cheese Custards.—Season three gen- 
erous tablespoons of grated cheese with 
pepper and salt, mixed in with a half 
cup of boiling milk. Add three beaten 
eggs. Pour the contents into small but- 
tered molds and stir constantly so that 
the cheese will not settle. Place the 
molds in a sauce pan of water and sim- 
mer -unti] the custard is set. Serve on 


toast or thin circles of fried bread.— 



























TERPRISE” 


eat and Food Chopper 


Turns scraps and left-overs into most savory dishes. 

The “‘Enterprise’' is the only meat and food chopper 
that actually cuts the meat, fish, v bles, fruits, etc., 
without crushing or mangling. ‘The four-bladed steel knife 
revolving against a perforated steel plate does the actual 
wa he “‘Enterprise’’ has the fewest parts, is easily 
cleaned, cannot rust, and is practically unbreakable. 
We make 45 sizes and styles of “‘Enterprise’’ Meat 

and Food Choppers—illustrated catalogue on request. 


ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


This machine will pay for itself in what it saves you in 
one butchering. The easiest, quickest, cheapest way to > 
make the best sausage and lard. Strongly built, carefully wi- 
and accurately fitted and does its work without a A pag 
hitch. Our patented corrugated spout prevents _=.% 
air entering the casing, assuring perfect filling and 
preservation of the sausage. Can be changed 
into Lard or Fruit Press in a moment, Write 
for catalogue. 


“ ENTERPRISE” 


Bone, Shell and Corn Mill 


This winter feed your hens on bone, shell and corm 
a in an “‘Enterprise’’ mill and note the big increase 

the egg supply. 

The “‘Enterprise’’ is asplendid general, all-round mill— 
the best kind for the farmer and poultryman. It grinds dry 
bones, oyster and other shells, corn, etc. We also make 
many other household specialties. Write forfree catalogue. 
Sold at Hardware and General Stores Everywhere. 
Write for ‘‘The Enterprising Housekeeper” 
a book containing 200 selected recipes and 
kitchen helps. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 4c in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO., Dept 29, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and stuffing some 
This makes a fine lot of candies and Use a C 











‘az STEMS? WATCH 


This watch isa beauty of atimepiece with several new 

' ures in watch m » hin model, size 16, 
r than pletute) stem wind, stem set, 

ht nickel case with gold-plated winding stem. hite 

dial has Arabic numerals printed in gold on @ maroon 
und decorated with silver, all iuside a circle of 
ld and silver stars and dots. case new double 
rotecting works from accident and dust. Each 


oroughly tested at factory and just the watch 


week 
t time it is. 


to wear every day in the year and know w 
Just as good a time keeper as a very expensive watch, 
will wear for years and it costs you nothing. 


You Can Earn It in a Few Minutes 


I will five you this fine watch and fob with your 
initial for just a few minutes of your time. New and 
soy plan, sure to win. Many friends haye earned 
it in a half hour. Just send me your name 
and 4cts. postage for full free outfit of Post Cards, etc. 


F. H. PHELPS, Manager, 49E Water St., Springfield, Mass. 


Sleigh or Wagon on Cold Days 


It is neat, compact, attractive and un- 
ar eater ==breakable; supplies the heat without 
flame, smoke or smell. 

We make 20 styles of these heaters from 90c each to $/0. Most of them have 
attractive carpet covers with asbestos lining. They have been on the market ten years and 
please every purchaser. We guarantee 
that you will be pleased or money refund- 


ed. They fit in at the feet, occupylittle 
space and are just the thing. 


DON’T SHIVER AND BE UNCOMFORTABLE 


when one of these heaters will keep you 
‘warm and cozy and comfortable on every 
business or pleasure tripin cold weather. 

Ask your dealer fora CLARK HEATER—the only kind that will last indefinitely, never out of order, and heat 
as much or as little as you want, Insist on the CLARK. Write for complete catalog—a postal brings t, WRITE NOW. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 288 LaSalle Avenue CHICAGO 


























That is why they are advertised. 


Advertised pruducts usually possess special points of merit. 
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| Some Easy 





There is often a time when the inter- 
est at a party or some social gathering 
flags, and the company look at each other 
wearily and indulge in small talk and 
wonder why they came. It is then that 
the resourceful girl or boy steps forward 
and with a few quiet words and some 
clever. story or seemingly simple little 
trick, has at once the attention of the 
whole company. All is lively interest 
and laughter where there was gloom be- 
fore, and new life is given to the whole 
room. 

We all like to see young people who 
are bright and interesting in company, 
and who can do their share to amuse 
when opportunity offers. 

Now her: is a simple looking thing 
for a boy to try—that is, simple look- 
ing until he attempts it. The feat is 
to sit on a jug and, with a candlestick 
in either hand, to light tke wick of one 
candle from the flame of the other. 

LIGHTING THE CANDLE. 

An ordinary jug, of good size, is laid 
on the floor. On‘ either side is placed 
a candle and one of the wicks is lighted. 
Then the competitor sits on the jug so 
that its neck points toward his feet. Put- 
ting his legs straight out he now places 
the heel of his right foot on the toe of 
the left, and taking a candle in either 
hand, lights—or rather, attempts to light 
—the unlit wick. The fun is soon in 
evidence, for at every attempt to raise 
both candles from the floor over rolls 
jug and man. -But after a few falls and 
a little practice there comes a moment of 
steadiness; and then both candles are 
lighted safely and placed on the floor in 
their original positions. An even more 
difficult feat than this is to thread a 
needle in the same position. Other simi- 
lar feats may be devised requiring the 
use of both hands. 

BALANCING ON BROOMSTICKS. 

There is a favorite deck-game played 
with a clothes basket that proves im- 
mensely successful when adapted to a 
drawing room. A broomstick is passed 
through the handles of an eolinaty 
clothes-basket, with equal projections at 
both ends. Two chairs are placed facing 
one another, the basket is lifted, and the 
projecting ends of the broomsticks are 
balanced on the seats, to that the basket 
swings freely. Four coins are now put 
on the chairs, one at each of the four 
corners, and the preparations are com- 
plete. 

Any boy who is willing to give an ex- 
hibition of the art of balancing steps 
into the basket, sits astride the stick, 
and, with a walking stick, knocks off the 
four coins from the corners of the chairs, 
and steps to the floor again. Simple as 
this may seem, it is only necessary to 
attempt the feat to discover wherein the 
difficulty lies. Although the walking stick, 
which may be used as a support, enables 
one to enter the basket and sit on the 
broomstick in safety,.so soon as any at- 
tempt is made to raise the stick in order 
to knock down the coins, thee basket at 
once swings round, and probably throws 
you as a buck-jumping horse might throw 
his rider.. The clothes-basket game would 
make a merry party from the dullest ma- 


terial. 
THE GLASSFUL OF PINS. 

To do this trick, fill a small glass with 
as many pins as yow can pack into it, 
-and,crowd onto the top of it. It is best 
“to fill the glass in this way before bring- 
ing it to the table, about which the com- 
pany are sitting whom you are trying 
to amuse, because then, when you turn 
them out on the table you will make 
them loosen up, and so make apparently 
a much. bigger pile than might other- 
wise appear. Thus you would increase 
the wonder which you are going to arouse 
by what’ you intend to do. It is all the 


little details that count for a good deal 


in any trick. 
Having done this, you fill me glass 


with water, very carefully, to the 


brim. 


Hoty Tricks 


ets as oo 








Be sure that the ola of the ‘geal is 
quite dry, and that you keep it so, be- 
cause if this is not perfectly dry the 
water will very soon run over the edge 
of the glass and so spoil your trick. When 
all is ready you tell your company that 
you are going to put all the pins back 
in the give without taking out any wa- 
ter or allowing any of it to escape in any 
way. No one will believe it possible who 
has not seen the trick done; but if you 
take the pins very carefully and drop|® 
them in the glass you will find that you 
can put them all in the water until they 
more than fill the glass again, and yet 
no water has been taken out or spilled. 
It will cause much merriment and arouse 
no end of interest as those present specu- 
late on what has become of the water, 
and how you did it. 
try it, arrange everything for them, and 
when you fill the glass, see that the edges 
are wet and then as they put the pins in, 
the water will run over at once. This 
will turn the laugh on them and be the 
source of more fun. 
» PROGRESSIVE INITIALS. 

This is a game that all can play. A 
number of tables to suit the number of 
guests are prepared, and labeled in order 
—fruits, flowers, noted men in American 
history. cities of America. 

In the center of each table place twen- 
ty-four assorted letters face down. These 
may be pasted on small squares of paste- 
board if desired. 

After the guests are seated at each 
table, give to each a second card on 
which is written the subjects of the dif- 
erent tables. 

When all are ready the bell at the 
first table rings and the game proceeds. 

One person turns a letter. If the first 
table is for fruit, and the letter turned 
is A, the person who turns it says apnle 
—or any fruit commencing with A— 
and keeps the letter. 

Then in quick succession a letter is 
turned by each person in rotation, until 
all the letters are exhausted. 

The object of the game is to be the 
first to think of a fruit, flower, noted 
man or city. When the letters are all 
exhausted at the first table the bell rings, 
and the game stops. ‘The two persons 
who have gained the most letters during 
the game, progress to the second table, 
and those at the next table who have 
the least take their places. 

Each person keeps a record on his card 
ef the letters he gets, and at the end of 
the evening a prize is given to the one 
who has beld the most letters. 

AN AFTER DINNER TRICK. 

There are few occasions when a trick 
is more acceptable than while sitting 
around the table after dinner. Here is 
an interesting little trick, which is espec- 
ially suitable for the dinner table, as a 
napkin ring is all that is required. 

Take the ring and pass a forefinger 
through from either side. Now follow 
closely, for the next few. movements con- 
stitute the whole trick. Turn the finger 
around a few times within the ring and 
then, when the right finger is uppermost, 
turn the left hand towards and the right 
hand away from you and bring the tip 
of each forefinger to that of its respect- 
ive thumb. 

Now the forefingers and thumbs are 
together in the center of the ring, and 
if you have followed the directions cor- 
ectly,. the right forefinger will be against 
the left thumb on one side, and the left 
forefinger against the right thumb upon 
the other. To complete the trick, keep 
the forefiners in contact with the — 
of the opposite hands and graduall 
out, when the napkin ring will fal owen 
withovt any apparent disconnection 


‘your fingers from start to finish. 


This trick will probably require con- 
siderable practice before you can perform 
it neatly and accurately, but it is well 
worth learning, and once learned is not 
easily forgotten. 


If they wish to]! 


NEW INVENTION, 


NO MORE WASH DAY! 
New Method of Cleaning Clothes 


Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes— 
Woman's Hardest Work Made Easy— 
No Rubbing, No Motors, 

No Chemicals, 


NOTA WASHING MACHINE 


DOES IN GNE OPERATION THE ¥uRK OF WASH BOARD, 
WASHING MACHINE IL WASH BOILER. 


HO| Ow S IMPL —DIFFERENT, EASY. 
ally. 


Put = any stove— 
then soap, t knob occas) 
6 to 8 








clothes --meve jon. 
minutes first batch clean—next batch 
same way, same water—in 30 to 50 minutes family 
wash clean. No labor, no ie ee 

Cleans woelens. ngoweees 





ee d bie’ 
strong, ura 
light in wei ht, a 
used, ¢ 

always ready. uid or 
weakly woman can use it, 
Saves washday drudgery. 


Users Praise “Easy Way” 


4. McGee, Tenn., 
writes — “One y oung ba 4 
cleaned day's vocbin 
one hour with Easy ay 
ag og’ in 45 ~ oe 
Mrs. T. Bullen, canede, 
-— —"I washed bed- 
ding, heavy quilts, 

ains. ete., without 
rubbing.” Lauretta 
Mitchell, ©., writes — 

“Done a big —yous in 
45 minutes—sold 3 already.” A. BD. Poppleten, W. Y., 

“Gives perfect satisfaction. Washed bed eae. 
greasy Overalls and fine =. Greatest thing on 
farth.” F. E. Post, Ma., writes:— 


“TWO WEEKS WASHING IN 45 MINUTES. 


Clothes cleaned without rutbing.” J. H. Barrett, 
Ark., after ordering Kasye Ways says:—"You have 
the grandest invention lever heard of.” J. W. Myers, 
Ga., says:—-"Find —s for 12 Easy Ways. Greatest 
invention to womanh forever abolishing miser- 
able wash day. Selis Moat os 


AGENTS GETTING RICH 


R. ©. Cowan, N. Y. 12 in 6 hours—(profit 
639.00.) Mrs, J. pA so'd 10 in 8 gaze, (peo 
$90.00.) K. J. Blevins, O., writes: Pg Calls. so 
5 one day."—(profit £15.00.) BR. HM. Lattimore, Pa., 
writes: ‘Bold 4 this morning. Never yet turned 
down.” A, G. Witt, Pa., “Received Easy Way _ yester- 
day: sold 4 today—not out for orders.” Mrs. Gerrish, 
ae ordered sample, then 1 dozen, then 100— 

rofit over 6300.00) Just made ene shipment 1000 

Easy Ways to Russian agent. WN. Boucher, Mass., 

more, says: ‘Everybody wants one, best 

Sustnens lever bad.” A, S. Verritt, La., sold 8 in one 
day—( profit 24.00) So it goes. A Money Land 

FREE SAMPLE TO ACTIVE AGENTS 

We want managers, egents, men or women, home 
or traveling, all or A time, to show, take 0 orders 
and ey ol agente. Easy wey, Sow 
wor 








death. Best seller out. om aaily ay eine 
one. People glad to see it demonstrated; buy without 
beipg asked, and throw away costly washing machines 
to use it. Only 2 oais'o a 2 oy means $36.00 a week 
profit. Price only $ _— 4 for use. —— — 
where. Not os or st — one for 
use, YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF ir NO SATIS. 
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A Happy Christmas. 

We had just about-decided to let 
Christmas pass on without any attempt 
to celebrate the day, though I knew the 
omission would cause the small folks 
many a heartache. Yet sickness, drouths, 
etc., had well nigh depleted our little 
stock of capital, and I was too inexper- 
ienced to make, as I had so often read 
of others doing, something out of nothing. 

It was just one week until Christmas, 
when Julia, my husband's sister, came up 
from her Southern home to pay us a 


Wait 11 HOLIDAY 
visit. She brought with her a_ well MN ra POST CARDS 
stocked trunk of nuts, apples, etc., of Nae 


which there was a dearth in our own | uality. 
wind-swept prairie homestead. exclusively for us, the 

A quantity of these were kept back for d in Gold and 
the memorable visit of Santa. Meanwhile 
Julia was full of plans to celebrate. 
There were three families in as many 
miles and with them as with ourselves, 
means were limited. 























| calendar for 1911, 
- 7 a new and very beautiful set that 
1 please the most fastidious taste 








a = one to lead I was all en- The Big Poultry Annual 

thusiasm. usband was something of tiona 

a carpenter, and Julia set him to work a . aan AND HOME eainia mt .. ae he 

making sleds and doll accessories. The | ful, hopeful, spicy. Deals with everything of interest 
: ke rmer, Gardener, Fruit Grower, Live- 


cribs, beds and tables he turned out were 
amazing. We sewed, stuffed, upholstered, 
and painted until far in the night. We 
made cats, dogs, and dolls of any avail- 
able material, using sand, cotton and ex- 
celsior for stuffing; we robbed our own 
heads for hair, and used beads for eyes; 
some of them were fairly good imitations 


k and Poultry Keeper in town or village or on the farm. 
Published twice a month, 24 to 48 es packed full of 
short, helpful icles and paragraphs, information, and 
original teste gor ons by editors and subscribers. 
Gives you scores of ide worth 10 to 100 times its price, 
together with best stories, market and _ news reports, etc. 
The Poultry Annual issue (dated Feb. 1) which you 


get by subscribing now, is a big and instructive number 
with a dozen special articles of the utmost interest, 


each alone more than the price of a subscrip 





of the patterns. 

One, a dusky negro, composed of black 
cambric, red calico, black beads set on 
a round piece of white for eyes, and a 
bit of cotton colored black with ink for 
hair, was really artistic, from the chil- 
dren’s point of view. 

We made work boxes and baskets for 
the girls; some were covered with scraps 
of silk, others with corn husks torn in 
strips, doubled straight and then folded 
in V shape, the sharp points turned up 
and the points of last row just covering 
the stitches of 





»} and interes’ 


Given with Farm and Home 


We want zon to know what a be valuable, helpful 
t ing paper FARM AND HOME is, 80 we make 

ou this very ral offer to introduce it. Remember 
t a 6months’ subscription gives you 12 complete 
issues, as many as you get in a year of a monthly paper. 


OUR GET ACQUAINTED OFFER: 6end us 25 
cents to pay for a 6-monthks’ gubeeryice and we 
will send you piso the above described set of 11 high prices 
port cards. You pay 25 cents for 12 issues of FA AND 
OME and the Post Cards cost zou nothing, We 


narantee you will like both post 8 paper or we 
back your money. Send 25 ots (stamps accepted) to 


FARM AND HO 25 Broadway, 
Springfield, Bass. 











preceeding row. The 
foundations were made of pasteboard and 
were in any shape desired. 
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hosiery was raveled out and wound into 
dried, softened with oil, cut out to fit 

For the mothers, we made dish cloths, 
apron. 
roy suit, well worn. a 

"Silver Plate tha 
grown popcorn, and home-baked ginger 
away with their home-made contrivances ; 
happiest one of their lives. 
ness that bestows it—Mrs. D. B. Phil- 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO 
Imitation Maple Syrup. 


balls. The uppers of old fine shoes soaked 
balls, and securely sewed with strong 
holders, etc., with a few ties and handker- — 
For the men we made warm padded 
No one was slighted or overlooked, and 
cakes, we spent a delightful Christmas 
and now that they are men and women, 
After all it is not the money value of 
lips, Washington Oo., Tenn. 
The price of pure maple syrup usually Most NW Welelatan ps AU Lighting Systems 
Fg ‘ > 





Balls were always in demand. Old 
in warm water until soft, then partly 
thread. 
chiefs from a net waist and plain lawn |i ST Se 

* | j ¢ _ | h' . le 
mittens from the best parts of a cordu- ¥ AVULRO UF 

) Ne be | 
with our supply of molasses taffy, home- 
evening. The young folks were carried 
they often refer to that Christmas as the Os 5 : 
1e famous trade mark "1847 ROGERS BROS 
a gift that counts, but the loving kind- we? ies" A ben ha a 
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soars to such a height that most people ee : ~ 











prefer to do without it, or else resort to 
an imitation product. There are a num- 
ber of recipes for making imitation sy- 
rup that can hardly be detected from the 
pure article. A good one follows: 
Pour a gallon of water over ten me- 
dium sized red corn cobs that are clean, 
and boil for an hour. Add more water as 
they boil down. Two pounds of hickory 
bark may be substituted for the cobs, 
if desired. After boiling an hour re- 
move the cobs or bark from the water 
and strain. Have ready four or five 
pounds of light brown sugar which has 
been dissolved in boiling water. Add this 
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writers’ rules, Two weeks’ trial, 
and guarantee bond. Get catalog, 
108 styles fixtures, $2.25 up. No 
Agents—sold direct. 
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than candles; 100 to g000 candle 
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to the water in which the cobs or bark 
were boiled and boil the whole down to A flay used the same as lemon or vanilla 
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en 9 ; te Sete Oe Can eee M le cold by 
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The Farmer and the Country Church 

I wish, as a country 
church preacher, to 
write a few words to the 
400,000 families reached 
by Successful Farming. 

I hasten to affirm that 
I was raised on the farm 
and that my work is 
chiefly among farmers, 
so that it may not be 
assumed that I! am 
wholly ignorant of the 
subject. 


It is plain that the church does not 
occupy the place in the country commun- 
ity that ‘it held a generation and more 
ago. Then the horse-sheds were filled 
with vehicles—three-seated spring bug- 
gies and single carriages, and the house 
was full of people. And all the children 
and their elders staid to Sunday school 
in spite of the hunger that gnawed with- 
in. Every church in the country side 
was the community center for all the 
people round about. The minister was 
universally honored, and the very church 
building was held in loving regard by 
those who there heard the preaching of 
the gospel and there christened their 
children, and hard by buried their dead. 

Now, too often, the church building is 
falling into decay and the congregation 
is small and discouraged or has disap- 
peared altogether. If the church organi- 
zation is still served by a minister, he 
does not seem so real, so much a part of 
the people’s life as in the days of our 
fathers. 

I.am sure that we agree as to the 
importance of the Christian church ip the 
community... Every hard headed farmer 
knows from a. cold, business stand-point 
that the church, by conserving the morals 
of: the- community, keeps up real estate 
values. “Begides, the prospective _ pur- 
chasers of farms have religious and_,sbv- 
cial. needs which they expect the nearby 
churth to meet, so that the proximity of 
a ehurch is a decided factor in deter- 
mining the worth of land; while, to the 
Christian farmer,.the church is the place 
where he Meets.God and learns spiritual 
teuths and'from which he hopes that the 
saving power of the Lord shall go forth 
to all his neighbors. 

Let us review some of the causes that 
have contributed to the decline of the 
country church. 

There ‘is the intreasing tendency, mani- 
fested gverywhers “to secularize: the Sab- 
bath. ‘Trotley trips and automobile rides 
and ‘ Guuday “viking do ‘not mix with 
church «dttendance. While the Sabbath 
was made for man, rather than man for 
the Sabbath, it was made primarily for 
his fundamental need of rest and religion. 
The farmer will find that his body, mind 
and. spirit are best ministered to ‘by reg- 
ular attendance upon worship on the 
Lord’s Day. The country church would 
be greatly the gainer if her own member- 
ship were faithful to her morning service. 
Indeéd, one sometimes feels that the 
chief hindrance to the growth and power 
of the church is the religious indifference 
of her people and the unspirituality of 
her ministers. If people and preacher 
could keep before them the vision of the 
Christ and live to serve him and all men, 
the whole problem would take care of 
itself. 

Even then, a consecrated common sense 
would be mequired, just such as we are 
now trying to apply to the problem. The 
mere sentiment a4 love for Jesus and 
one’s fellows would count for but little. 
Tt must take shape in the actual doing 


of wise things. 
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S OF ‘THE 
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By Ozro R. Newcomb, 
{ Country Pastor, Ohio. 


Formerly, before the days of rural de- 
livery and daily papers and magazines, 
the thought of the community was cen- 
tered chiefly upon itself; and before the 
days: of interurban cars and the tele- 
yhone, the country church was the clear- 
ing house for the all important neighbor- 
hood gossip. We went to church in no 
small part to see the folks and hear the 
news. 

Now all this is changed. And we are 
not sorry that the farmer's horizon is 
widening and taking the whole world in. 
Ile reads about and is interested in af- 
fairs in the Near East and the Far East, 
in hunting expeditions in central Africa 
anti in the discovery of the North Pole. 
This world wide spread of world knowl- 
edge is, by the power of publié opinion, 
to save the world. Neither are we sorry 
that the motives bringing men to church 
are being purified. Church attendance 
means more now than in those early 
days. But, it has meant a falling off 
in church attendance; and they who came 
to gossip carried home a bit of gospel. 

It raises the question, however, as to 
whether the church might not find some 
other and better way of meeting the so- 
cial needs of the community. No better 
material could be found for farmers’ clubs 
than among the church families. Ask 
your pastor to call the people together 
and start the ball rolling. Such a club 
would not only be of great benefit to the 
community but, if founded under the aus- 
pices of the church, would react to the 
benefit of the church, As Graham Taylor 
has said, “Churches lose their own souls 
by building themselves up out of the com- 
munity instead of building the. community 
up out of.’ themselves.” 

The farmer should likewise’ remember 
the heart hunger of the young people for 
amusement. and open his house ‘to’ their 
fun. 

The minister is less a personal factor 
in the eommunity than formerly, we are 
sometimes told. If this is. true, ;we-have 
another partial explanation of the decline 
of the country church. 

Perhaps it is the more general dissem- 
ination of knowledge through the rural 


‘eommunities that causes the preacher to 


stand out less commandingly than for- 
merly as the sole depository of learning. 
No one regrets this change, nor desires to 
see the old conditions return. 

We must remember that not only does 
the ability of the pastor give importance 
to.the..church in the estimation of the 


‘@ommtunity, but the size and importance 


of the church determines in part the 
community's estimate of the preacher. 
Causes independent of the worth of the 
preacher are making for the weakening 
of the country church and impairing the 
dignity of its pastor. 

Again, the decline in strength of the 
country church has necessitated the 
grouping of several under one minister. 
I am at present installed pastor of three 
churches and stated supply of a fourth. 
This grouping, while it solves the prob- 
lem in part, gives but a fraction of a 
minister to a church to uphold the tra- 
ditions of a whole minister. 

I have but one suggestion to make to 
the farmers in regard to improving the 
country church through the minister. See 
that your pastor has four weeks’ vacation 
in harvest time. Don’t let him miss the 
larger view and new inspiration that 
comes with release for a time from his 
work and his familiar surroundings. He 
must see and hear new things and - 
freshened up occasionally if he is goin 
to lead yon, rather than be led by you. 

Everywhere, from the New Hugland 
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states. through the great Mississippi Val- 
ley, we find the cities growing at the 
expense of the country. This migration 
from country to town was economic in 













the East, but social in the Middle West. 


Here the farms have steadily appreciated 
yroductive and 
as coveted the 
advantages of a county seat or city. He 


in value and have been 
profitable and the farmer 


has turned his farm over to a tenant. 


Now what does this mean for the coun- 
The mere fact of a lessening 
population naturally affects the church 
people, fewer church 


try church? 


adversely—fewer 
members and smaller attendance. 


But, in another way, the results are 
unfavorable: to the life of the country 
church. The: retired farmers come to 
look upon their farms not as their homes, 
The country church, 


but as investments. 
the center of their former interest and 
object of their self sacrifice is gradually 
forgotten. The tenants, viewed as tran- 
sients by the remaining church people, |a 
are not sought after as desirable church 
material. Country people are often cold 
and conservative. Partly owing to the 
indifferent treatment by the church and 
partly to his own lack of interest in 
religion, partly also to the hard work 
early and late by which alone he and his 
wife can hope to meet the rent, the 
farmer is seldom seen at church and less 
often is he a supporter of the church. 

How can the farmer remedy the situ- 
ation so far as it injures the country 
church? 

We have seen that aside from the re- 
gion east of Ohio, the movement to 
the city is social and that the freeholder 
is replaced by the tenant. 

If the village, where the country church 
is so often situated, could be made a more 
important social and educational center, 
we should see the motive lessened that 
has been impelling toward the city. 
The movement toward centralization of 
country schools is full of promise for the 
rural church. A centralized school will 
enable the village better to compete with 
the county seat in the way of attractions 
for the well-to-do farmer. 

Much of the pressure that constrains 
the farmer to move to town comes from 
the young people of the family. All their 
schooling has pointed toward the town. 
The farmers must bring it to pass that 
agriculture shall be systematically taught 
in our country schools and the thoughts 
and ambitions of the children turned 
toward the farm rather than away from 
it. In this way alone can we save our 
young people from the grip of the town 
and check the great movement to the 
city. Our schools must be reconstructed 
and the farmer can hasten its recon- 
struction. Then the city pull on the 
farmer will lessen and the country church 
will not suffer as before. 

Again, those farmers who are moving 
in the direction of a more scientific agri- 
culture are bound to add to the pros- 
perity of the country and to its at- 
tractiveness for permanent homes. Such 
intelligent farmers indirectly contribute 
to the reinstatement of the country 
church. How much the more may they 
contribute to this end if they can iden- 
tify the church with such a forward 
movement in scientific agriculture. The 
preachers are awakening to the possi- 
bility. Recently at Bellefontaine, O., 
there was held, under the leadership of 
Dr. Wilson of the Department of Church 
and Labor of the Presbyterian Church, 
a country life institute for country 
preachers at which the problems of coun- 
try life were under discussion for three 
days; and as a result there is discernible 
in that denomination at least, not only 
a new interest in the farmer and his 
welfare, but a new determination to pro- 
mote those interests. As Jesus healed 
men’s bodies for the double purpose of 
relieving physical suffering and of reach- 
ing their souls, so the church today is 
seeing that she may do more than she 
thought, with a double purpose of up- 
lifting in every way the community and 
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declaring the salvation that is through 
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Macaroni in Variety. 

Macaroni with White Sauce.—Break 
the macaroni in one inch +" ces. three- 
fourths of a cup, wash, roll and 
cook in salted water, then drain. For the 
sauce, melt four tablespoons of butter 
in a sauce pan. When it begins to fry 
add four tablespoons.of flour and stir 
until well blended. Then stir in gradually 
while beating two cups cf scalded 
milk, bring to the boiling point, add 
salt, the macaroni and let simmer for a 
minute before serving. 

Baked macaroni with Cheese.—Boil the 
macaroni in hot water as directed. (It 
should first be broken in inch lengths.) 
Put a layer of the macaroni in the bot- 
tom of baking dish, then a layer of 
grated cheese, add pepper and salt, re- 
peat with another layer of crackers and 
cheese. Put bits of butter over the top, 
add enough milk to nearly cover the 
feod and bake in the oven until a rich 
brown. Serve with crackers or toast. 

Macaroni Outlets —Cook a half cup 
of macaroni broken in small pieces, 
drain and make a sauce as follows: Melt 
two and a half tablespoons of butter 
and add one-third cup of flour. Stir 
until well mixed. Pour this gradually 
into a cup of hot milk. Add one-fourth 
- of grated cheese, and season with 
salt and pepper. Cool and shape in the 
form of cutlets, roll in bread or cracker 
crumbs, dip in beaten ege then in the 
crumbs again and fry in plenty of hot fat 
to brown nicely—Ruth Raymond. 
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German Pot Roast. 

There is almost as much difference be- 
tween the genuine German pot roast and 
the beef stew that is often called pot 
roast ‘as there is between rib roast and 
beef stew.. The genuine pot roast is 
brown and rich and juicy, being cooked 
wholly in its own gravy and without any 
added water. A four to six pound is 
a nice size to cook properly. Select a 
piece with enough fat on it to furnish 
richness. Also add a small piece of beef 
suet. Heat an iron kettle until it is hot 
enough to sear the meat at once, then 
drop the suet and the meat into the 
kettle and turn over from side to side 
until the whole is seared so that the 
juices will not escape. Do not let the 
roast burn, turn often enough te pre- 
vent that but let it roast to a deep brown. 
Add no water for the meat will cook 
thoroughly in itc own gravy. Do not have 
too hot a fire. Three to three and one- 
half hours of slow cooking should do the 
meat to a turn. If it is desired to serve 
browned potatoes with the roast, remove 
the meat when cooked, add water to the 
gravy and drop the potatoes (either Irish 
or sweet) into the gravy and let them 
cook as usual. Season both meat and 

tatoes to suit the taste—Janet Thomas 

an Osdel. 
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Cabbage Slaw.—Take a small head of 
cabbage, wash well, cut very fine with a 
slaw cutter or a knife of any kind. Take 
two small onions, pee! and cut fine, mix 
with the cabbage, then season with salt, 
pepper, and vinegar to taste. Now take 
an extra dish and mix three good-sized 
tablespoons of thick cream with one 
tablespoon of svngar and mix with the 


. This is delicions, especially if kept 
ad. till caving time.--Oelle Beeler. 





Brown Bread—Two cups of corn meal, 
one cup of flour, one cup of buttermilk, 
one of sweet milk, one egg, one tea- 
spoon of soda, one teaspoon of baking 
powder, one-half cup of sorghum; divide 
batter into three equal parts and put 
into greased baking powder cans (pt. 
size). Cover with lids and set in a cov- 
ered bucket or pot to steam for three 
hours then remove lids and set in oven 
to dry for ten or fifteen minutes. This 
is especially nice for wash day.—Mrs. 
H. F. Grinstead. 

Pocketbook Rollse—One cup of yeast 
sponge, one cup of sweet milk, one-fourth 
cup of sugar, one egg, one-half cup of 
potatoes, ficur to make thin batter; beat 
for five minutes or until smooth and light. 
Let rise four or five hours, or until air 
bubbles cover the surface and show that 
the batter is light. Now add one-half 
cup of lard and one teaspoon of salt; 
mix in flour to make dough as stiff as 
ordinary biscuit dough. Let rise two 
hours, roll out, cut in biscuits, dip in 
melted lard or butter, fold together, let 
rise until ready for oven. Cook quickly 
and brush tops with cream or butter.— 
Mrs. H. F. Grinstead. 
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A Substitute for Whipped Cream. 

Sometimes one wishes to serve a dish 
that calls for whipped cream when 
neither the cream nov the time for 
whipping it are available. An excel- 
lent substitute is made by bLeacing the 
white of an egg to a stiff froth, adding 
a ripe banana cut into very thin slices 
and beating until the banana is only 
a pulp evenly distributed through the 
egg. The result is a creamy delicacy 
that can be used in any recipe that 
ecalis for whipped cream.—JL. 4M. 

e 2 
Turkish Rolls. 

Pound one cup blanched almonds to 
a paste, put into a double boiler with one 
pint of milk, a pinch of saffron and a 
tablespoon of sugar, a scant teaspoon salt 
and a tablespoon rounded of butter, Heat 
to scalding, remove from fire and when 
lukewarm add one-half cake yeast dis- 
solved in a little water. Add sifted flour 
to make a soft dough and knead ten min- 
utes. Put into a warmed earthenware 
bowl and cover until light; make into 
very small, long rolls, place an inch apart 
in greased pans to rise, then brush with 
beaten white of an egg and sprinkle with 
finely minced almonds. Bake in a quick 
oven.—E. EB. Shaw, Pitkin Oo., Co 

& & & 
Bread Sauce for Game. 

Cook half pint of soft, stale bread- 
crumbs, a pint of milk, one good-sized 
onion chopped very fine, a saltspoonful 
of ground mace, a saltspoon of pap- 
rika and a level teaspoon of salt for 
five minutes in a double boiler; stir con- 
stantly. The mixture must be perfectly 
smooth. Add a rounding tablespoon 
of butter; stir until melted; then add 
four tablespoons of thick cream and 
use at once for game or roasted guinea 


fowl. 
o ¢ ¢ 

Yorkshire Pudding—One pint of sweet 
milk, 2 eggs, 5 tablespoons of flour; salt 
to taste. Mix , flour and salt with 
a little milk until smooth, then add the 
rest of the milk gradually. Pour the 
mixture into a well-buttered dripping pan 
and bake 15 minutes in a tolerably hot 
oven. This is nice served with roast 
beef or poultry. 

Lemon Jelly—Make the jelly by — 
the juice of 2 lemons and the rind of 
grated, 3 eggs, butter size of an egg, and 
1 cup of white sugar, thicken over the 
fire, but do not let it boil: This is nice 
for tarts, which shonld be made of puff 
paste.—Mre, A. OC. McPherson. 
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The Farmer and the Country Church 
Continued from page 73 


the pastor in his desire to minister to 
the needs of the community as regards 
a more scientific agriculture. 

This does not mean that he is to take 
lessons in agriculture from the preacher. 
I take off my hat to a good farmer. He 
knows vastly more about farming than 
I do. But may it not be that I may, 
under the leadership of the State Ex- 

eriment Station workers, for example, 
initiate. some movement that may be of 
help to the farmer. I submit that, while 
we preachers may not understand prac- 
tical farming, it is not meddling for us 
to be on the alert to bring every good 
thing we learn about from others to our 
own people. I have put all my farmers 
on the free list for the State Agricultural 
Bulletins. A reference to these, occasion- 
ally, from the pulpit is in harmony with 
what I have been saying. The preacher, 
in corresvondence with the Extension De- 
partment of the Agricultural College, 
may secure a Farmer’s Institute in his 
own church, if he is supported by a few 
intelligent farmers. He may put a far- 
mers’ paper—say Successful Farming — 
on his list and canvass for it together 
with his church papers every year. In 
Ohio, a new law approved by the Gover- 
nor in April of this present year, makes 
it possible for five per cent of the voters 
of any counsy, by petitioning the com- 
missioners, to cause to be submitted to 
the voters of the county a proposition 
to establish an experiment farm within 
the county. "Why should not the preach- 
er circulate such a _ petition. e will 
do this and many other things, perhaps, 
if he finds that there is no insuperable 
prejudice on the part of his people against 
his doing such things. The intelligent 
farmers can encourage rather than dis- 
courage such activities on the part of 
their pastor, and in so doing can re- 
habilitate the country church. 

This discussion wculd be very far from 
including even the main points if no 
reference were made to the over-churched 
country community. Let me right here 
quote a brief paragraph from Dr. Wm. 
R. Huntington: “There are great prob- 
lems before us,—How best to promote 
the sanctity of the family, the training 
of our youth to good citizenship and char- 
acter, the purification of the municipal 
life of our great cities and better re- 
lations between capital and labor; but 
towering above them all, as a snowtopped 
mountain towers up over more con- 
spicuous but less important foot hills that 
cluster about its base, rises the question 
of every American citizen who is a be- 
liever in the religion of Jesus Christ, 
How may we correlate and unite and 
consolidate the religious forces of the 
republic?’ ” 

The practical farmer sees the waste and 
folly of having four churches where one 
would be better. Let him rid himself 
of narrow denominational prejudices and 
seriously undertake the solution of this 
problem. The dying country churches in 
the small villages can be united to the 
geod of all concerned and to the glory 
of God. Experience has proved this. 
When will men be willing to make sacri- 
fices, not of principles but of sentiment, 
a little in proportion to the gain to be 
achieved? God speed the day when the 
ecuntry church shall come to its own 
again, the sheds full, and long rows of 
horses hitched to the fences, the church 
crowded, the choir full of sweet-voiced 
maidens and strong young men, and the 
minister, with heart filled with gratitude 
to God, speaking to a reverent and united 
eongregation the message of the Gos- 


pel. 
o & 


The large, unsealed envelopes in which 
circulars are received, as well as a lim- 
ited number of the ordinary size, if laid 
away as received until fall comes, will 
be found very convenient for putting 
away all kinds of small vegetable and 
flower seeds, needing only to be sealed 
and labeled to be ready to put away in 
convenient and compact form.—D, H. F. 








The Right Way to 
Buy Soda Crackers 


—and the stmplest way. Ask for - 
them by name—and the goodness 


will take care of itself. Buy 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Then, no more broken, soggy, stale or 
exposed soda crackers. Uneeda Biscuit come 
in individual packages that hold just enough 
for each soda cracker occasion. Fresh when 
you buy them. Wo/e when you open the 
package. Crisp as you eat them. 

A number of five cent packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit is a wiser purchase than a 
quantity of ordinary soda crackers in wvoden 
box or paper bag. Never sold in bulk. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING AS A G'irT. 

This is the time of the year when everyone is thinking about presents 
for tneir friends and loved ones, 

All of us wish to remember our friends with tokens of appreciation and 
affection. The question is with most of us, “What shall I give?” 

Has it ever occurred to you that you could give your friends a subscrip- 
tion to Successful Farming? For only 50 cents we will send Successful 
Farming to any of your friends living in the United States for three full 
years. This means that once a month Successful Farming will visit the 
home of your friend and will be a means of reminding him thirty-six differ- 
ent times of your ki~dness and your thoughtfulness. It is mow possible 
for you te show y ur a,,reciation or your affection for your friends twelve 
months in the year for three years for only the small sum of 50 cents. If 
you will put your friend’s name on the coupon below, and also your own 
name, and send us 50 cents, we will be pleased to enter the subscription of 
your friend for three full years beginning with January, 1911. We will 
make it a po. .t to write a letter to your friend, sending it so that it will 
reac him on Christmas morning if possible, telling him that you have 
ordered us to send him a three-year subscription +o Successtul Farming for 
him, anu it is to be a gift from you to him. Of course, if you wish to send 
the paper to him ten full years and have Successful Farming go to him 
wherever his home may be for the next ten years, you may send us $1.00 
and we will notify him that you have given him a present of Success/ul 
Farming for ten years. This is a Christmas present worth while. Don’t 
put this off till he last moment, but sign the coupon below and mail it to 


us immediately. 
GIFT COUPON. 
Successful! Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Please send Successful Farming to my friend whose name and address appears below as a 
Christmas present from me. I am enclosing 8 
This is a Christmas present from me and it is my understanding that you will write to my friend that 
my Christmas gift to him, so that if possible he will receive this word from you on Christmas morning 
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for which send Successful Farming ........... —_— 
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Stories of Inspiration and Hope 
ESSPOB 


By Edwin L. Barker 














The Story of an Onion Bed. 


Mr. Maulenhaus is a young Hollander. He came to America a few 
years ago, and by easy stages drifted as far west as Chicago. Here on 
the outskirts of the big West Side he and his wife and their son settled 
in a modest little cottage, with a back yard about as small as two by 


twice. 
The family is fond of pickled onions. To satisfy their fondness the 
Hollander transformed the back yard into an onion bed. “Love among 


the onions” might not prove popular as a song. But, nevertheless, this 
family sang a song of love to the onions the whole summer long, As 
they turned and turned again the backyard dirt, the song, or the spirit 
of it at least, seemed to sink into the ground and rise anon in the little 
white onions. At any rate the onions were of fine Savor, and after 
they had been pulled out of the ground and lay drying in the September 
sun, the back yard had all the appearance of an upheaved mine of marbles 
—if there could be such a thing outside a small boy's pocket. 

Neighbors sampled the onions, and then insisted upon the Hollander 
selling as many as he would. Mr. Maulenhaus’ weakness lies in being 
unable to say “No.”. With many of us our. weakness is our strength. 
So it proved with Mr. Maulenhaus. Selling the crop of the back yard 
led him into a realization of the value of onions, and this fired his 
ambition to try cultivating a larger bed. 

A couple of blocks away is an unoccupied acre and a half of school 
land. He rented this for a trifle, planted it in the small white pickle 
onions, and worked over them, singing the same song of love and pa- 
tience and care, The first of September the crop was harvested and sold 
for a little more than one thousand dollars. 

Round about every city are little unoccupied patches of ground. All 
they need is the right sort of a song—a song of purpose. ‘Blessed is 
the man who sings at his work,”’ wrote the poet. Perhaps one reason 
why we have so few good workers is because we have so few good 


singers. 





Home-made Holiday Candies. off into small squares. When nearly cool 
Oream Nut Fudge.—Place in a sauce-| cut into cubes. , 

pan two cups of granulated sugar, two-| Chocolate Caramels.—Put in a sauce- 
thirds cup of good milk, and one table-| pan two cups of granulated sugar, one- 
spoon of butter. Boil until it will form/ half pint of cream and one-half cup of 
a soft ball between the finger when drcp-| milk and one-fourth of grated unsweet- 
ped into cold water. Remove from the| ened‘ chocolate, stir constantly until the 
fire and add one teaspoon of vanilla and| mixture forms a soft ball when dropped 


one cup of chopped nut meats. Beat UP! into cold water. Pour into greased pans, | 
until creamy, then pour into buttered tins| first flavoring it with vanilla; cut into| 


and when slightly cool mark off into/inch squares. 
squares. \ 
t ey ae rep enbtell en a a half cup of water, two cups of granu- 
a~ i d . lf cu - of milk oil lated sugar and one tablespoon of lemon 
eon “a ball i. onal when dro ped juice. Boil until it spins a thread or 
= od rat "R move from } rae makes a hard ball between the fingers 
~~ -“ ae “y h —— nut meats: stir when dropped into cold water. Pour this 
- on — a soar into buttered tins | OVeT & cup of peanuts from which the 
vod srk of i t Lew s. The nut meats skins have been removed and halved. 
ie be dded i desired A very Spread smoothly and mark into squares, 
— webetitnte for eonaie sugar is made Hazel Nut Toffee—Melt one-half cup 
of butter. in a saucepan, add one cup of 
by using brown sugar and a few drops pan, ad I 
of maple flavoring . —— one - of ewe. aor os 
hoco we . > one tablespoon of vinegar. oil until i 
a. very Rt geet yd ‘addition eracks brittle when dropped into cold 
four ounces of grated chocolate to the water, stir in a half cup of chopped 
ther ingredients, and the nuts can be hazel nut meats and a tablespoon of va- 
~ if : ish lain chocolate nilla. Pour into a buttered pan and cut 
omitted a o into squares when nearly cold. 


fudge. a ’ 
Fruit Caramels.—Moisten two cups of Sunshine Drops.—Place two cups of 
brown sugar with a little vinegar or/granulated sugar in a saucepan and add 
lemon juice, and a heaping teaspoon of/ one-half cup of golden corn syrup, a half 
butter, and cook until it makes a firm ball | cup of water, and one-fourth teaspoon of 
when dropped into cold water; add one-|cream-of-tartar. Boil until it makes a 
half cup each of chopped dates, raisins,| firm ball when dropped into cold water. 
figs, citron and candied orange peel. Beat|In the meantime whip up the whites o! 
well and roll out into a sheet, an inch| two eggs very stiff. Just before remov- 
thick, then cut into small squares and/ing the syrup from the fire add one cup of 
wrap in paraffin paper. English walnut meats and a teaspoon 
Vanilla Caramels.—Place in a sauce-|of vanilla. Pour over the beaten whites 
pan one cup of golden corn syrup, one/of eggs and beat up until foamy and 
cup of light brown sugar anda cup of good| light. Drop from spoon on greased plates 
milk. Stir until mixed. Boil until when/or paper. : 
dropped into cold water it will form 8/ Stuffed Prunes.—Procure some large 
ball between the fingers. Remove! prunes and let stand in cold water over 
from fire and add a tablespoon of vanilla,| night. Drein and wipe dry, then remove 
and one cup of English walnut meats,/ stones and fill the cavity thus formed 
although it will be very good without the/ with dates and nutmeats chopped fine. 
nuts. Pour into a buttered pan about an/Coat the outside of th- Prunes with 
inch thick, and when slightly cool mark! powdered sugar.—Pansy Viola Viner. 
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A WEEK SURE SELLING EVER-READY TOOL KIT 


DOUBLE THAT, If YOU'RE A HUSTLER. 




















Peanut Nougat.—Place in a saucepan 
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Grab’s Foot Scraper 


A Boon to the Housewife. 
Most and 
stent ty ind sete 
Brushes sides of shoe 
and scrapes canta 
mud end . 
tng and temper, Gran’ 
Foot bas ten 
Fae wa cleaning plates. 
shes are made of best 
stift bristies. Entire 
ae handsomely 
@nameied. Can be easily 
under. Fastens on doorstep 


cleaned or rotated and swept 
or handy place, Users claim itindispensable. Price 78¢, 
jubstitute 


Wt your dealer WON'T supply you, accept no « 
once. 


and send us your order at 5 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO.,$ 26 Ashland Block, Chicage, IW 


megourier FREE 





Incandescent. 100 Candie Power. Burns 
common coat oll. Gives better light thaa 
gas, electricity or six ordinary lamps at one- 
sixth toone-tenth the cost, Fits your old lamp 


Unequaled for fine sewing or reading 
COSTS ONLY ONE CENT FOR SIX HOURS 


advantage of our special offer to secure & 
Beacon Burner FREE, Write today. Agents 
Wanted. HOME SUPPLY CO, 

20 K. G. Life Bidg., Kaneas City, Mo. 
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Homespun Philosophy of Auntie Hopeful ere 
wie Para Fatwa SRE a a ee UE See 
_—————— 9 SU ee os Rese ane Na 
eo BY 1 eRe . ie SAC RS ‘ 


“There’s no use 
goin’ around with a 
face as long and 
solemn as a_tomb- 
stone,” said Aunty 
Hopeful, as she 
looked up from the 
stocking she was 
darning. “Some 
folks act ‘as though 
it hurt their faces to 
smile. So far as I’m 

y concerned [I ain’t 
never yet seen the time when it didn’t 
make my face feel better to smile than 
it did to scowl. Sort of goes against 
the grain with me somehow to pucker 
up my face and wrinkle and wrinkle it 
into a frown. I find it makes the 
‘crow’s feet’ come lots sooner, too—and 
we all get old fast enough as it is. 

“It's a whole lot easier,” she went on. 
“to get along in the world if you carry 
a little sunshine in your face,instead of 
a thunder cloud. Most folks are scared 
of thunder anyway. They like a bright 
sunshiny day a whole lot better than a 
cloudy one. Its sunshine that grows 
things on the farm and its the bright 
smile that makes folks grow fond of you 
if they have any dealin’s with you. 

“Some one says that smiles are the 
seeds from which laughs grow. May be 
that ain’t exactly the right way of it, but 
I most generally notice that plenty of 
er smiles bring a lot of good 
laughs in one way or another before the 
day's over. And there ain’t anything so 
good for the digestion of to make one 
sleep better at night than plenty of good 
laughs durin’ the day. If you go to bed 
with a scowl on your face it’s more’n 
likely you'll have bad dreams before 
mornin’. But if you laugh good and 
hearty several times a day and go to bed 
with a smile on your lips you'll sleep 
like a baby and won't have no bad 
dreams at all.” 

oe > ¢ 
“A Word to the Wise.” 

It is a big mistake and poor economy 
for housekeepers to plan so closely that 
they have nothing in the house for emer- 
gencies as did one woman, 

Counting noses and allowing nothing 
for the unexpected guest who happens to 
drop in is always unsafe and anything 
but comfortable for both hostess and 
guest. How much pleasanter and more 
comfortable to have things in readiness, 
which every housekeeper can have if she 
plans right. 

One of the most delightful homes it 
has been my lot to visit because of its 
simple and wholesome hospitality, is al- 
ways ready for one or more friends who 
feel free to drop in at meal time. 

There are five grown up children in 
the family and all unite in general help- 
fulness. Seldom, if ever, do they sit 
down to a meal alone and yet there is 
never any fussing or extra work for 
company. Only an extra plate with sil- 
ver is added. No help is kept except a 
woman who comes in for laundry work 
and occasionally a day’s cleaning. 

How many homes we go into where an 
unexpected guest throws the family into 
a panic, and great consternation and 
disturbance is the result. The tablecloth 
must be changed, extra silver and china 
brought out, and by the time the meal is 
ready every one’s nerves are worn thread- 
bare and the guest wishes from the bot- 
tom of her heart that she had not dropped 
in and vows never to repeat the offense. 

It is seldom a matter of expense that 
causes such a fuss but an uncomfortable 
habit that some women get into. How 
often I have heard women say, °. ow I 
wish I could have company as easily as 
you do.” Why not atop worrying and 
fussing and just try it—Oarrie May 
Ashton, Winnebago Oo., Iu. 
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The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


For 4 Cents 
a Copy 


The leading magazine in the 
woman’s field is now possi- 
ble at that price by this plan: 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 24 numbers 


(A complete magazine twice a month) 


The Saturday Evening Post 52 numbers 


(A complete magazine every week) 





76 numbers 
at 4 cents each 


$3.04 


For Three Dollars 
We will send all 76 magazines 








During a year to any address. You 
cover the whole family reading: 
the “JOURNAL” for the child, girl or 
woman; the “POST’”’ for the young 
man and man, and you have the un- 
disputed leader in each field—the best. 



















Can you do more with 
your Christmas money? 


Give three dollars to any of our authorized sub- 
scription agents, reputable newsdealer, or send to 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
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Christmas Presents. 

A Desk Pincushion.—Make a little silk 
bag, fill with cotton, sprinkle with per- 
fume and press firmly into a napkin 
ring. Either silver or wood can be used, 
and is handy to carry in handbag or 
put on desk in office or room. 

A Soiled Handkerchief Bag is made 
with a silk handkerchief top, the kind that 
sell for a quarter are the right size, but 
fancy cotton ones make nice ones and can 
be laundered. Run‘a ribbon around the 
top about an inch down for a drawstring, 
put tassels or a small ornament on the 
corners. Anyone can make several of 
these in a short time and they make pret- 
ty and acceptable presents. 

Hairpin Holder.—Take saxony yarn 

and knit a long chain, 25 yards is about 
right, fold back and forth making a 
roll about two fingers long, tie with rib- 
bon at each end, leaving a long loop to 
hang up by. This is a very handy thing 
to hang on the dressing table and any 
child can make it. Just crochet in chain 
stitch, 
‘ Broom Holder is nice. It can be cro- 
cheted or made with macrame card just 
the size of the broom, making a fringe 
across the bottom, leaving open at top 
and bottom, run a ribbon around the 
top with a pretty band and a long loop 
to hang by, make smaller at the bottom 
so broom will not fall out. I have one 
made by a small niece that I value highly. 
It is very useful and pretty. 

Dresser Cover—An easy way to make 
a lovely cover for a dresser or chiffonier 
is to take three embroidered handker- 
chiefs, sew a row of lace insertion around 
each one, then join them together, put 
narrow lace all around and line with any 
color you wish of cambric, tacking at 
each corner so that it is easily removed 
when cover needs washing, put a bow of 
natrow ribbon, the color of lining, at 
each corner. 

There are lots of things that can be 
made by children. Dishcloths, crocheted 
from tidy cotton, or for a receptacle for 
burned matches crochet of  silkoline 
or saxony a sack that will fit a small 
glass: We use the glasses that peanut 
butter comes in, hang near the lamp with 
narrow ribbon. A hatpin holder is made 
from a glass test tube. You can get 
them from the drugstore. Our druggist 
gave us several as they throw them away. 
Take-a piece of ribbon, make a sack to 
fit the tube, put a tassel or ball or gilt 
ornament at the bottom, a bow and long 
loop.to hang by. This is easy to make and 
you can always find your hatpin. A 
handy pin-cushion, take a piece of mus- 
lin about two inches long and eight 
inches wide, make a sack and fill with 
sawdust or bran, make a cover of silk, 
four inches longer than. cushion, facing 
each end with different covered silk about 
two inches back, slip the cushion in and 
tie each end with ribbon, leaving a loop 
to hang by. This is easy to make and 
very pretty —Mrs. J. Morehead, Koscwis- 
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Christmas Gifts. 

“The gift without the’ giver is bare.” 
That into which you have put thought 
and labor with your own personality. will 
be most highly appreciated... We cannot 
make too much of the great mid-winter 
holiday, or plan too much for ‘t if we 
go about it in the right way. “Christ- 
mas comes but once a year and when it 
comes it brings good cheer,” is true only 
in. those homes where forethought has 
been exercised to make the occasion one 
to be somone | with pleasure. 


ty” giving. 
Something that is ‘hot * 
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Yuletide Hints for Housekeepers 
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slighted this approaching festive season. 
The children, especially have a right to 
a merry Christmas. 

Something in the way of canned or 

reserved fruit is never out of place. 

each figs are made by boiling down the 
peaches after they have been cooked, in 
white sugar., Prepare chocolate as for 
frosting. Remove the peaches, one at a 
time from the stew pan, with a silver 
fork, and coat them with the melted 
chocolate. They are delicious. Make a 
fancy box from pink card board. Fill 
it with the bon bons, and fasten down 
the cover with baby ribbon rosettes. 
Paper bags of stuffed figs, cracked nut 
meats, candied cherries or blackberries 
please the children. 

A hairpin holder is made by knitting 
a chain of pink, blue or green zeyphr 
several yards long. Make a pompon of 
the chain so that the loops will be of 
convenient length to put the hairpins in. 
Suspend it by a loop of satin ribbon of 
an appropriate color. 

A pretty dusting cap is made by cut- 
ting out a circular piece of pink cam- 
bric a yard in diameter. This allows 
for a hem. Sew it around with the 
machine first and then feather stitch it. 
Edge it with lace and run a tape through. 
(The new housekeeping ought to banish 
raising a big dust.—Hditor.) 

Hem stitched handkerchiefs are always 
acceptable. A button bag is a useful 
article. Cut out strips of silk from vari- 
colored remnants twelve inches in length. 
Fasten them together with fancy stitch- 
ing done in sand silk, leaving a space 
one inch at the top and bottom for fur- 
belows. Draw the bottom together with 
a strong thread, leaving the free ends of 
the strips unbound. Fasten with a 
rosette of baby ribbon. Use a rubber 
for the top. If red, white and blue silk 
is used, the effect is very striking. Vel- 
vet or sateen may be used. Crochet an 
edge around the free loops at the top and 
bottom.—Z. JI. Davis. 
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Christmas-time Hints. 

When tin cans are the only available 

ts for the Christmas gift of a bloom- 
ing plant, they may be dressed in a 
dainty manner by setting the can in the 
center of a paper napkin and drawing 
the corners smoothly through the hands, 
fastening at the top with a band of red 
baby-ribbon. The corners of the napkin 
at the top should be left loosely flaring. 
This idea might be carried out with the 
fern center-piece at the Christmas din- 
ner, being careful to use a white napkin. 

If the hyacinths or other forcing 
bulbs are growing too slowly to bloom 
fully on Christmas day begin a few days 
before to fill the pot-saucers with water 
as warm as the hand will bear once a 
day, also placing a drop of ammonia in 
each saucer. 

For the Christmas dinner dessert ar- 
range with the fruit and nuts a generous 
quantity of homemade bonbons wrapped 
in waxed paper with an outer wrapping 
of fringed red tissue paper. 

If in making cooked fondant for bon- 
bons you find it has not been cooked 
enough to stiffen when beaten, it is better 
to thicken with powdered sugar than to 
return to the kettle. It is easier and 
more satisfactory to a beginner to make 
a bonbon foundation b~ mixing the 
white of an egg (unbeaten) and a tea- 
spoon of water with powdered sugar till 
it will roll between the fingers. If the 
powdered sugar is the least bit lumpy it 
should be rolled perfectly smooth before 
mixing. 

A few drops of cinnamon extract add- 
ed to the vanilla in flavoring strengthens 
the taste of vanilla. 

When coloring candy with colored 
sugar sand always melt it in a little hot 
water, adding as much of the liquid as 
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is needed to color. Never mix chocolate 
dry with the fondant, but shave in a 
saucer and let melt on the back of the 
stove, without water.—Lavilla W. Ma- 
comber. 
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Christmas Gifts From Left-overs. 

A long illness made the spending of 
money for gift-giving an impossibility, 
while at the same time the consequent 
slow convalescence gave ample time for 
the exercise of ingenuity in planning and 
making. The result was a collection of 
Christmas gifts of which I was not 
ashamed, and which may offer a sugges- 
tion to other women similarly situated. 

The saving idea was to make my gifts 
from left-overs, bits of material of all 
kinds on hand from previous work; and 
until one begins they cannot realize the 
variety and beauty that can grow from 
odds and ends that would otherwise be 
wasted. 

My first triumph was a doily holder 
for my housekeeper friend, the founda- 
tion for which was a cardboard mailing 
tube. A piece of white lawn left over 
from summer sewing was cut a bit wider 
than the length of the tube and long 
enough to go around it, with the addi- 
tion of a flap-like extension, giving the 
whole the shape of a narrow envelope. 
This I stenciled all around in a graceful 
vine design. 

The tube was first covered with one 
thickness of sheet wadding, small circles 
of lawn were cut to fit the ends, then 
the stenciled cover adjusted and whipped 
to the end circles. In the point of the 
flap was worked a small buttonhole, with 
a button to fasten the cover on the case, 
so that it might be removed for launder- 
ing when necessary. 

For those who do not stencil there are 
bits of daintily printed lawns and or- 
gandies which would make equally dainty 
covers. If preferred ribbons for tying 
may be provided in place of the button 
and buttcnhole. 

Odd and dainty corset covers were 
next evolved from the smallest quantity 
of white goods and scraps of embroidery 
and lace, not enough to make a showing 
in themselves. For instance, a piece of 
five inch embroidery only three times the 
length of the cover was used with good 
effect, by putting two lengths in the 
back, their scollops meeting directly in 
the center; the third length in front 
where it lapped over the left side and 
buttoned slightly to the left, the button- 
holes being in the point of each scollop. 
Rows of up-and-down tucks concealed 
the joining to the material, and the top 
was finished with left overs of lace and 
insertion which did not “belong” but yet 
combined well. 

Another dainty cover was made from 
a piece of organdie; this had pale blue 
flowers on a white ground, and when 
finished and run with paler blue ribbons 
it was a dream of daintiness. 

Ends of white enamel curtain poles was 
the next left-over to be seen and con- 
quered. A towel rack for my friend’s 
white-and-gold bedroom was made from 
three of the sticks, one 18, one 14 and 
the other 10 inches long. I first sand- 
papered and gilded the ends of the sticks, 
then fastened (with brass tacks) to each 
end a bow of yellow ribbon from which 
ran hangers of different lengths, the three 
pairs.of hangers being fastened together 
at the top with one larger bow. Thus 
the longest stick had the longest hang- 
ers, the next longest being hung above 
it, and so on, which gave three rollers 
over which to throw towels. ' 


A tie rack was also made from one of’ 


the ends, after the present dust-gathering 
fashion of hanging ties in the open. 
Maude E. S. Hymers. . 
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Your Surprise Christmas 
Box Is Now Ready 





Beautiful Gasorted Embossed Christmas and 
New Year Souvenir Cards 





This Christmas Surprise Box Contains the Choicest of Christmas and New Year Cards Ever Offered 
Te splendid surprise box of 50 Christmas Cards is yours fora favor. I have another genuine treat for the readers of Successful Farming. 

The special surprise boxes of cards that I have been oSering you during the past few months have been so popular that I decided to make 
you another offer which is even better than any of the othe am mighty glad to offer you this beautiful Christmas Box of50 handsome Christ- 
mas and New Year Post Cards for only a very small favor on F Need part. This surprise box contains 50 of the very choicest Christmas and New 
Year Post Cards that I could buy in America or import from Europe. Every one of these cards is different in design and each subject is brand 
new and there is not a card in the whole collection that is not high grade and any one of them is worth framing. This illustration does not be- 
gin to show the artistic beauty of these cards. The delicate coloring and dainty effects cannot possibly be reproduced in black and white. The 
richness of coloring and cleverness of design cannot be described. The way to judge this collection of Christmas Cards is to see it for yourself 


Do You Want This Sentto You at Once? 





Not for sale at any price 


I will not sell the Christmas Box to anyone 
and you absolutely cannot buy it anywherein 
the world because I have the cards selected 
myself and packed right here in the office sc 
that I know that each box contains only the 
choicest and best cards. The sooner you get 
the cards the better prepared you will be for 
this Christmas season. 

The time is soshort before Christmas that I 
want everyone to have an opportunity to re- 
ceive one of these spiendid Surprise Boxes. In 
order to save time and get ' Surprise Box 
to you before Christmas, all you need to dois 
to ask four of your friends for 25 cents each 
which pays for one years subscription for Suc- 
cessful Farming. rite their names and ad- 
dresses plaialy on the lines below, tear out the 
blank after you have written them in and mail 
it to me with the $1.00 which you have collect- 
ed and I will send toeack of them immediately 





15 beautiful Christmas and New Years cards 
which cannot be duplicated anywhere, and I 
will send you right away, all charges prepaid, 
this wonderful Surprise Christmas Box. 


Finest ever given away 

If you have ever received one of our Surprise 
Boxes of Cards you have an idea of what kind 
ofa surprise you will get when you receive 
your Christmas Surprise Box, except that this 
set is the finest set in our opinion that we have 
ever given to our subscribers and friends. 

It willonly take you a few minutes toget 
the four subscribers when you explain to your 
friends what you are working for and what a 
splendid bargain it is for them. One whale 
year of Successful Farming and 15,beautiful 
Christmas and New Year Postcards all for 25 
cents, and then when you show them the illus- 
tration above and tell them that it takes only 
four subscribers for you to be entitled to this 
Christmas Surprise Box they will not refuse. 


ORDER BLANK 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
P'ease find enclosed one dollar for which send me one of Sheed splendid Christmas boxes or 50 Christmas and New Year Pos 


also send to each of my four friends, whose names and 





Successful Farming alone is worth to ~~ 
much more than 25 cents a year and . aA 
getting the 15 cards besides. Successful 
ing always lives up to its agreements aed yor you 
need have no hesitancy in assuring your friends 
that we will do just exactly as we say we will 
do right here. 

If you want tosee samples of the cards, which 
you are going to give to your friends. we will be 
glad to send you 10 cards for examination if 
you will pay | the postage and packing which is 
4 cents. will absolutely arantee this 
offer and as the time before stmas is sa 
short and ur friends will want r 
just as quickly as possible, you had bet 
time and see your friends at once an¢é 
names on the lines below. 


i will send this Christr 
prise Box right out to yo 
and you may receive it ri; 


are written on the lines below, 15 Christmas and New Year Pos 


tothem at once and also send Successful Farming for one year. Here are the names and addresses of the subscribers to Success 








‘ Name Postoffice State 
2 Send tnis person Successful Farming one year and 15 Christmas and New Year Souvenir postcards at once. 
3 Send this person Successful Farming one year and 15 Christmas and New Year Souvenir postcards at once. 





Send this person Successful Farming one year and 15 Christmas and New Year Souvenir postcards at onc 
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mit is important that tate whether you 
that you ‘and wi 





your friends wil pr your premiums a day sooner. 


Send this person Successful Farming one year and 15 Christmas and New Year Souvenir postcards at on 
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Ete are new oF ee ide sure and toll us 


This offer is not good outside 


outside of the Unit 
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-.»» Simply clip out the coupon and mail to me at once. 
..» -Not one cent to pay—not one thing to do, 
I want to give you this big 6% Ib. box of my Stock Tonic absolutely FREE. I want you to feed 


it to your horses, your cattle, your hogs, your sheep and your poultry. I want you to know for 
yourself why Wilbur’s Stock Tonic is fed by over 500,000 farmers and stockmen. Why it saves 


feed—prevents disease and doubles your profits. 


Send Me No Money—Not Even a Stamp—This Big Box of Stock Tonic Costs You Nothing 





Not one cent now or any other time do I 
want for this big $1.00 box. Contains 340 feeds 
—enough for a good practical feeding test. I 
know that every stock raiser who tries this free 

$1.00 box will.continue to use my Tonic. That's 

why I can afford this great free offer—that’s 

why I am ready to send one million free boxes 
to one million American farmers. 

Is it worth a two cent stamp to write for my 

big free $1.00 box? Do you want to double 

your profits, and save your live stock? 

If so clip out the coupon ard mail today. 


Wilbur's Stock Tonic builds up run 


$1.00 FREE BOX COUPON — § 


YILBUR, Pres., _ 
bur Stock Food Co., i 
970 Huron St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


> send me the $1.00 box of Wilbur's Stock Tonic j 
sc 


horses cattle hog poultry. E 

















ic, but never found 
I have sold ten pigs 
middle of February) 





down horses—cleans the blood, softens the stomach. 
Revitalizes the entire system and positively pre~ 
vents all disease. 

My tonic doubles the milk and butter when 
fed to milch cows, fattens hogs and beef cattle 
for market in 40 days less time. Prevents scours 
when fed to sheep. 

As a poultry raiser and egg makefit has no- 
equal—imakes strong, healthy chicks, doubles 
the egg supply, and absolutely prevents Pip, 
Roup, Gapes, Bowel Trouble and all Poultry 
Disease. ; 


$1000.00 Guarantee 


I will pay $1000.00 cash to any per- 
son who proves this offer of a FREE 
$1.00 box is not exactly as advertised. 


Fill out and mail the coupon 
today at once. 


WILBUR STOCK FOUD tO. 
S70 HURON STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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